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No. CXVI[1. On the Churacter of Adiii-.on os fi 

Port. 


The lustre of a great naiiiv' r;iiv' •eiiil • 

beauties to the greatest iidvanuire, (•■.! n iti' •; ■ 
to clefornruty, and converts di I \k. 

The cnthusiastical adniireir i,‘. . la’H/.’.riie nnlh-n 
like ardent havers, view the,'; * h,ee!s v i'?', iejiin!'', 
wliich cause in others i<-,ih'’ric,'M'v 
Without'considering the niequahiiei, al tie ;-.i'ite 
genius, and the diversities ofpuoj>-eis, tlsev aie lid 
to conclude, from the cxcoiicnee o< one part oi an 
author’s works, that all jje cxeellent: and uia: 
whatever bears his signature, is gei'ui*ic wit, aud 
just taste. 

1 know not whether even Mr. Addison, who i.' is,' 
deservedly esteemed the hououi of our liation, was 
not indebted for a small p:’.rt of liis rejmtalion to 
the blind bigotry of prejudice. t)n any other sup- 
positioTi, I know not how ho coniu have been ad¬ 
mired as a ver}'' eminent ’])oet. Tiie dispassionate 
’ femperaturc which constituted a solid iudgment, 
and qualified him for i-lie cool disqu; ol criti¬ 

cism and morality, rendered him i;u\>j'ablc of thai 
animated spirit which is the soul of poetry. IVat 
the reader IS unwilling tobeh-' i- that so accurate 
?i cwtic, and so corracL a r.'jltcr, '»■; iiiiiiself fauitv * 
and therefore, when he jiasses froia Ins piost to his 
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poetry, and observes a manifest infcrioi'ity and de¬ 
ficiency of merit in the latter, he rather inclines to 
oistriist his own judgmeyt than the abilities of the 
author. Reader after reader has toiled through 
the same dull rhimes, perhaps blind to their faults, 
or", insensible of their defects, yet inclined to jofin 
in their praise, in opposition to conviction, from a 
dread of the imputation of a depraved taste. Had 
not a veneration foi*his name prevented critics'from 
speaking their real sentinients, though Addison 
would, as a moral es^^ayist, «)ost justly have been 
called thfe'Socrates, Plato, or Xenophon of his age; 
yet he would iievcV have been esteemed the first of 
poets. 

It would be injustice, while we inspect these 
Tolumes, to pass over in silence, the elegant poem 
which is prefixed to the works of Addtson, on rhe 
death'of their author. The melancholy flow of the 
Terse is well adu})ted to express the tenderness of 
the sentiments. The beauty of the imagery, and 
the energy of the expression, entitle this little 
piece to a very respectable rank among the elegiac 
compositions of the English writers. It was for a 
longtime little regarded; hut the attention lately 
paid to it, and the commendations bestowed on it, 
are proofs that literary merit, however unnoticed for 
a time, through accident, prejudice, or party, is 
sure to receive the applause it deserves from impar¬ 
tial posterity. 

At the end of the verses of Addison to* Mr. 
Dryden, we are told, that the author was but twenty- 
two years of age wlien he wrote them. Whether 
the age was affixed to extenuate the imperfections, 
or to enhance the merits of the poem, certain it is, 
that both these intentions are frustrated by its ex-. 
Ifreme insignificance and futility. The production 
is unworthy the age of twenty-two. Mr. Pope is 
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known to have written iiis pastorals, which intipitely 
exceed the versiticatiun of Addison, at sixteen; an4 
Milton acquired an elegance in Latin verse at an 
earlier period. The thoughts in this piece are not 
striking, ‘the style is contemptible, and the negli* 
gence in the rhime alone would, in the present 
refiiienient of taste, consign the work to oblivion. 

That all his pieces are upon a level with this, 
cannol be asserted. That some of them abound 
with grand conceptions, and-huve many good lines, 
must be confessed. B^t allowing Addison all the 
merit in his poetry, which candour, or evA partia¬ 
lity in his favour can allow, he never can be justly 
esteemed one of the first poets of the nation. I 
never heard that Socrates increased his fame by his 
poetical version of iEsop^s Fables, and the best 
prose-writer in the best age of Rome wrote the 
line, “ O^oi'tunatam^ natam, me consule, IlomamJ* 
The truth js, nature usually bestows her gifts with 
a prudent liberality even to her favourites. One 
might on this occasion apply Martial’s, “ Hoc 
“ CiceroTiis habes.*' This character of a bad poet 
you have in common with the great Cicero. 

To oppose opinions universally received, is to 
incur the imputation of vanity, ignorance, and want 
of taste. But as every individual has a right to 
private judgment, and may offer his sentiments to 
others, while he docs it with modesty, professes a 
possibility of mistake, and keeps his mind open to 
conviction, 1 have ventured to advance an opinion 
against the poetical merit of Addison; regardless^ 
how it may alarm those who submit their judgments 
to the direction of others,.and who pay an iuiplicit 
gobedience to authoni\. 
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1 iiL brui^ui}^ up Cliihhm 

I I'tu/iMtuu, uuthaul the Piobabilitij 
tin :n rc/VA a Cuu^petenoj. 



That aJmiraUon is flic cfFc’ct of ignorance, is a 
truth universally confessed ;‘‘an(l nothing so forcibly 
excites the womler of the illiterate Plebeian, as the 


character of profound erudition. 

I)a7.5^1ed by the splendor of literary honours, 
many an honest parent has prevented his son from 
acquiring a fortune behind the counter, to see him 
starve in a pulpit. 

'Fhese reflection'; were occasioned by reecting an 
old friend at a c(>ffoe-housc one evening last week, 
TIis looks Vvcre meagre, his dress shabby, and be 
hurticiently apologized for the rustincss of his coat, 
by the following narrative : 

“ My father,” said lie, after some preliminary 
conversation, “ was a shoemaker of tolerable busi- 
“ ness in Loudon, a very honest man, and very 
jnuch given to reading godly books, whenever he 
'' could steal a moment from the lap-stone and the 
la>t. As I was the only child, he took gicat do* 
'* light in me, auu used frequently to say, that he 
“ hoped in time to see me Archbishop of Canter-. 
/'■ bury, and no such great matters neither; for as to 
’' tny parentage, I was as good as many a one that 
had u'orn a mitic; and he would make mo as 
“ Good i; ‘ichoUnd too, or it should go hard with 

Jill''! . • , 
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I kl . 


iination to the eli i.'ch was thus unaltcr- 
itxed l.eforc 1 'A '.. h e vear* old, and in 

I,/ ^ 
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*< consequeuce of it, I was put to a grammar-school 
in tbe’city, whence, after a thousand perils oF-the 
** cane, and perils of the rod, I went to the Univer- 
sity on an exhibition of fifteen pounds a-ycar, 
“ which my futhcr obtained from one of the city 
“ companies, with no small difficulty. So'scanty 
“ an allovrancc would b}' no means defray the enor- 
“ mous expense of university education; and my 
father, whose pride would not let me appear 
“ meaner than my companions, very readily agreed 
to pay me forty pour^ls out of the yearly profits 
of his trade, and to debar himself manyannocent 
gratifications, in order to accomplish in me the 
grand object of all his ambition. 

“ In consequence of my father’s desire, that I 
should complete the full term of academical edu- 
“ oation, 1 dfd not go into orders till 1 was of seven 
“ years standing, and had taken the degree of 
“ Master of Arts. I was therefore incapable of 
receiving any pecuniary emoluments from my 
studies, till I was six and twenty. Then, Iiow- 
“ ever, I was resolved to make a bold push, and to 
free my father from the burthen of sujfporting me 
<< with half the profits of his labours. The old man 
was eager that 1 should attempt to get some kind 
of preferment; not, as ho would generously say, 
“ that he wanted to withdraw his assistance, but 
** that Jie thought it was high time to begin to look 
** up at the Bislioprick. 

, “ L hastened to London as the most ample field 
** for the display of my abilities, and the acquisition 
“ of money and faivft*. Soon after ray arrival, 1 
** heard of a vacant Lectureship; and though I was 
an entire stranger to every one of the parishioners, 
1 resolved, to trust ray cause to honest endcavovws, 
and a sedulous canvas. I shall not trouble you 
with an enumeration of the several indignities 1 
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''' Mtlkjca I lor ] had not lost my university pride), 
^Vuiii kcuu" (liuior tlic necessity to address, with 
'• the uio.st ahjcei sitppliQation, chandlers, barbers, 
and jpeeU"grocers. Sudicc it to acqu4int you,, 
'‘.that myself, and another young clergyman of 
“ regular edLtcat.ioin appearctl, on the day of eldc- 
tion, to have but seventeen votes between us; and 
“ that a methodistical cntbusiasty who had once been 
a carpenter, bore* away the prize with a majority 
of a hundred and tvvdhty. 

Tiiough disappointed, l«vv'as not aej(x;teil; and 
1 applied to a certain llcctor for bis Curacy, the 
duty of which, consisted in prayers twice a day, 
a sermon on Sundays, and innumerable burials, 

“ christenings, and weddings. I thought myself 
happy, however, in being otfaed forty guineas a- 
\ear without surplus, or .'.urplice ftVs; hut how 
was 1 chagrined, on being told by the lioctor, on 
” the very iirst Sunday 1 went to oificiatc, that 1 
need not trouble myself, as another gentleman 
“ had undertaken the whole duty at forty pounds 1 
“ 1 waited now a considerable time in expecta- 
tion of something to fall; but heard of nothing in 
“ which there was the least probability of success, 
unsupported, iii \ was by friends, and unknown 
to fame. At last, 1 was informed by an aerjuaint- 
aiice, that a certain Clergyman in the city was 
about to resign bis Lerturcsiiip, and tJiat Itc would 
“ probably resign in ra^ favour, if I were early 
“ enough in ray application. I made all the hasbi 
“ I possibly could to reach this gentleman before 
“ Ins resignation; and found very little difficulty in 
poi huading him to intercede in my favour. In 
i)limt, his endeavours, joined to my own,^ secured 
the Jjcctureshjp, and I was, unanimously cli/jsen, 
' The cieetms, li(jwever, expressed a desire, that 
■'•‘f would i/uh mv place of icsidcnce, which was- a 
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lon{.;wf\y of1‘, and live in the parish. To tliis rcfmcst 
I consonled; and immediately hxed myself il. 

‘‘ decent family, where 1 lodged and hoarded for 
“ tifty pounds a*year; and as 1 was not so ambitious 
as my father, I congratulated myself on the.happy 
uVent, and sat down contented and satisfied. But, 

“ alas! how was 1 coni'ounded, when my collectors 
brought the annual contribution, to find it amount 
“ to no more than an exact stim of twenty-one 
‘‘ poundh two shillings and Chrcc pence three-far- 
i’arthings! I was under an immediate necessity 
“ of discharging my lodging, resigning my prefer- 
“ ment. and quietly decamping with the loss of no 
“ inconsulerable sum. 

“ Thus, Sir,” said he, “ have I now for these 
“ twenty years been tossed about in the world, 

“ wfibout any fixed residence, and without, any 
‘‘ certain prospect of ray bread. I must not how- 
‘ ever complain, as I am well assured there are 
many in tlie metropolis in situations very similar 
'Mo mine. Yet sometimes, 1 own, 1 cannot help 
< being foolish enough to imagine, tha|. 1 might, 
“ perhaps, have been happier, and 1 am sure I 
could have been richer, had I been brought up to 
“ ray paternal awl and last. My poor father died 
about two years ago, and I have reason to think, 
bis disappointment and sorrow for my ill-success 
iinstcncd bis dissolution. 

“ I now support myself-tolcrably well in the ca- 
•'Wpacity of, what the world ludicrously calls, a 
Hackney I’arson. ^ And though 1 do not get 
quite so much as a journeyman shoemaker, J 
“ make .''hift to keep soul and body together; and 
‘ I thank (jod for that. If, Sir, you could rccom- 
^ mt^id nu f- here is .my address, u[> four pair of 
btairs.’’ 

He was proceeding, but he had too powcrfiilly 
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excited my sympathy; and after consoling him to 
.the best of my power, 1 took my leave of him, not 
without severe reflections on those parents who, to 
indulge a childish vanity, bring up their ofispring to 
ngiisery and want. 




No, CXX. On Decency^ as the only Motive of our 
apparent Virtues, and particularly o/' oitr Reli¬ 
gious Behaviour, 


WHATEVEn may be the vices of this age, it cannot 
be said to be particularly distinguished >by hypo« 
crisy. Selfishness reigns triumphant; and men, for 
the most part, pursue whatever they think conducive 
to their own pleasure or interest, without regarding 
appearaneps, or the opinions of others, except, in¬ 
deed,'when their interest or their pleasure are imme¬ 
diately concerned. 

Even they who fill ofiices of confidence and honour 
in the community, are, in this age, fond of divesting 
themselves of that external dignity with which the 
wisdom of our ancestors judged it right to surround 
them. They descend with a peculiar kind of pride 
from their natural or political eminence, and will not. 
even display the appearance of those virtues and 
abilities which are absolutelly necessary in their 
offices and stations. They ostentatiously exhibit a 
carelessness and profligacy in their conversation 
and behaviour, which, if they really possess, pugbt 
(0 displace them from their rank, and strip them of 
ibeir blushing honours. 
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In those vYho fill public offices, or who are fixed 
in the more important professions, a regard to ex-, 
ternal decency is itself a virtue. But, in trutti, if 
the present disordered state of things would permit, 
none ought to fill those offices and professions,^whosQ 
regard to decency does not arise from a regard to 
virtue. 

These are, indeed, many who are esteemed good 
sort ot*pcrsons, but whoso goodness is unprincipled, 
and appears to arise solely frefm a regard to external 
decorum, or, what is ctilled, the saving of appear¬ 
ances. And this motive, poor and contemptible as 
it is, in comparison with rational*principles arising 
from conviction, is very often the only avowed 
motive for the regular performance of all external 
duties; but more particularly of those which con¬ 
cern religion.* The following imaginary transaction 
will, perhaps, suggest an idea of that poor and poli¬ 
tical decency which it is thought a very extraordinary 
ellbrt of virtue to maintain. Let us then invent a 
i^cene of fiction by way of exemplification. 

“ We must have a Fast Day 50on,’| says the 
Statesman, “ for the Americans have had one 
already.’* “ It is unnecessary,*’ replies the Privy 
Counsellor in the jockey dress, aiming at a wretched 
pun, “ it is all a farce.” “ Between friends,” sub¬ 
joins the Statesman, I am not fonder of such Ibr- 
“ malities than you arc; but you know it is decent, 
and we must conform, externally at least, to the 
prejudices of the mob.” It is decent, my Lord,” 
re-echoes the bench of Bishops. 

There is a Sermon preached to-day before the 
“ House of Lords,” says a raember; “ True,” says 
another, but I vote it a Bore ; and besides, T am 
“^engaged to.see a finij hitch pointer that I think of 
“ buying“ Well,” resuuu's the other, *‘but let Us, 
make a jiiirty of two or three to churcl;, because 
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it is decent.” We beg, my Lords,” softly 
ivhi'spers an episcopal voice, ** you would not put 
‘ ** yourselves to the smallest inconvenience, for half 
a dozen of us have determined, though we have a 
thousand engagements, to postpone them an hour 
** or two for the sake of decency. Decency, my 
“ Lord, must supersede every consideration." 

Will you go to church, my .Lord Duke says 
one, lowly bowing to his patron, “ No ; 1 think it 
“ decent, but you will be there on that account; 
V and as 1 am engaged to-day at billiards, 1 must 

“ beg tr be excused:-but I hope there will be 

“ enough there to make a decent appearance.” 

Among the gay senators of the British empire it 
has been observed, that very few, of late, have dis¬ 
played in this instance even that subordinate virtue 
of which we speak, a regard to external decency. 
Westminster Abby, indeed, is not a place to be fre¬ 
quented for pleasure by those who chiefly shine in 
the stand at a horse-race. One or two officers how¬ 
ever do attend a sermon officially, and a few others 
for the sake of decency; but the knowing ones con¬ 
sider the vf^iolc business, to express their own ideas 
in their own language, as a cursed lounge. This 
business therefore, and many others of a most 
solemn, sacred, and veneriible nature, being consi¬ 
dered merely as incumbrances by the jolly part, 
which is the greater part, they are utterly neg¬ 
lected, or attended by a few only, whose interest 
compels them to have a regard to decency. . 

Our religion teaches us to separate one day out* 
of seven for religious purposes. But many of the 
wise men who were born to be our English Solons 
and Lycurgi, pr, in other words, who happen to be 
descended from peers, and therefore sit as heredi¬ 
tary legislators, consider the Institution mereljl as a 
fooTish superstition; and therefore spend the Sab- 
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bath, like .the charming people abroad, at cards and 
in dissipation, and very much lament those gross 
prejudices of the common people, which render it 
decent and prudent not to open the theatres, and 
enliven the horrid dulness of the Seventh Day by- 
public diversions. Even mighty good sort of 
people, as they are usually called, hesitate not to 
confess, that a regard to external decency is one of 
the chirf motives of their regulaf conduct in ob¬ 
serving the Sabbath, and other virtuous practices 
of our forefathers. * « 

It would not be difficult to trace, this motive of 
decency in many of the apparent virtues, which dis¬ 
play themselves with no little ostentation, in every 
department of human life. But it is really better to 
pay that deference to virtue which arises from as¬ 
suming the appearances, than by impudent and 
avowed contempt of it, to injure others by the ex¬ 
ample. To have merely a regard to decency in 
common life, and in a wicked and unprincipled age, 
becomes, in some degree, virtuous. We will not, 
therefore, expose this unsound virtue to sc^re cen¬ 
sure, except when it appears in religion, where, 
whatever appearances are insinccrej constitute hypo¬ 
crisy of a most detestable kind ; hypocrisy, founded 
on self-interest. It is the man of decent character 
(and with this view alone he is decent), who rises 
to preferment, and then laughs in his lawn sleeves 
at the huhible Christian in tsettered crape, who is 
tao^incere to be political, too sound in the inner 
man to want or admit (he varnish of the whited 
sepulchre. 

Pope has said, that Seeker was decent, and that 
Bundle had & heart. Whether the censure or the 
praise ^as just' is not mine to determine. All *1 
shall remark on the passage is, that though decency 
may smooth the way to courts, and insinuate itself 
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into, the highest scatsi of preferment, it is a heart 
.onJy which is capable of deriving, from the success, 
a pure and solid satisfaction. I’hough decency 
without sincerity may be approved by narrow poli¬ 
ticians, and even gain the applausL of the multitude 
by‘deceiving them, yet let not the hypocrite 
triumph, but remember, that there is one before 
whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hidden. 



(’XXI. On ihc Animoftilirs o/'anrAinuf 
(Jounlry bi^ ihc Oanu' ZyOtrv. 


'// 



In a late paper on the disagreements of a country 
neighboujjhood, I purposely omitted one of the most 
fruitful causes of them, intending to consider it in 
a paper by itself, consistently with its extensive 
and important operation. I believe it will be allowed 
by all who have made remarks, that the individunl.s 
of this nation are more seriously qimI invetcrately 
divided by disputes about tlie Game, than by con¬ 
troversies, which make much more noise in the 
world on the subjects of politics or religion, What 
remains among us of savagencss and brutality is 
chiefly preserved by the mean and selfish greediness 
of those who possess a thousand peculiar advan¬ 
tages, and who yet meanly contend for an exclusive 
right to destroy the Game; that usufructuary pi(»- 
|)«rly, which the Creator iiltcnded to be pdsscftsul 
byt he first occupant, like the air, light, and water. 
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Some rpstrftints however of that kind, which tend to 
prevent the poor labourer from wasting his valuable 
time, might, perhaps, be neither unjust, nor, in any 
respect, attended with inconvenience. But the 
Game Laws as they now subsist in England, .are a 
disgrace to the noble fabric of our free constitution. 
They are illiberal in their nature ; they originated 
in slavery, and they lead to tyranny. It is remarked 
, by Burn, and the great commentator on our legal 
system, that, in one statute hnly for the preserva¬ 
tion qf Game, there arc liot less than six blunders in 
Grammar, besides other mistakes; so tliatoflc is led 
to conclude, that this part of our boasted code was 
drawn uj) by a committee of boorish country esquires 
and stupid fox-hunters. Indeed, the whole body of 
the Game Laws is replete with perplexity, absurdity, 

and‘contradiction. What can be more ridiculous, 

• 

than that die legislature of a mighty empire sliould 
require one hundred a year as a qualification to 
shoot a poor partridge, and only forty shillings to 
vote for a Senator ? “ There is another oflence,” 
says Blackstonc, “ so constituted by a^variety of 
acts of parliament, which arc so numerous, and 
** so confused, and the crime itself of so question- 
able a nature, that I shall not detain the reader 


ar 


‘ with many observations thereupon. And yet it 
‘ is an oli’ence which the sportsmen of England 
‘ seem to think of the highest importance ; and a 
‘ matter, perhaps the only one, of general and 
^national concern : associations having been formed 
‘ all over the kingdom to prevent its destructive 
* progress; I mean the offence of destroying suoii 
‘ beasts and fowls as are ranked under the denomi- 


nation .of Game.*’ Upon the whole, it may he 
ttnily^said, that an lynglishuian, who has a regard 


for the honour of his country, and sense enough to 
see the mean and aibitrary spirit of tlie Game Laws, 
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and the nonsense of the Letter, must hide liis face 
in confusion, when he considers how much time and 
attention has been spent upon them by the British 
Legislature. 

Bural diversions certainly constitute a very pleasn 
ing and proper amusement for all ranks above the 
lowest. Every man who has a just claim to the 
title of gentleman, or, indeed, who is capable of 
spending his time'in amusement, without injuring 
the public or his own family, ought to be suffered to 
partake,of them. If he gives up his hours, his 
labour, and his thoughts to the pursuit, he has 
earned a right to the object, since the object is of a 
nature which cannot be appropriated while alive and 
at liberty. A fellow-creature is agreeably amused 
and benefited, and no man robbed, since the bird 
tliat dies in the air no more belongs to the tenant of 
the mansion-house, than the sun-beam which equally 
shines on the cottage and the palace. Poor is the 
opulence, and little the grandeur, which shows a 
disposition which would undoubtedly engross, if it 
were possible, the light and the air. 

With respect to the matter of a trespass, it is 
certain, that a Lord of the Manor is no less liable 
to be prosecuted for it on his own manor than any 
other person, whether qualified or unqualified. It 
shows, therefore, the ignorance, as well as arbitrary 
disposition of these petty princes, when they claim 
the privilege of prowling for prey, without control, 
on their neighbour’s land, and of excluding all others ' 
from their own. In short, iuis extremely doubtful 
what privileges the lord of the manor possesses; 
and whether he has a better right to hunt and shoot, 
without a particular grant from the king, than the 
meanest subject whom he bullies and browbeats. 
'The contemptible laws which have been made on 
this business certainly imnt illustration and amend- 
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mcn^ Indeed they ought to be torn out of the 
statute book; and the memory of them, like that of 
feudal ignorance and slavery, execrated. 

There is a practice paruculaily mean and op¬ 
pressive, "which very much prevails in this selhsh 
age^ among the engrossers of that part of the crea¬ 
tion which God and nature have constituted free as 
the seas and the winds. They do not consider the 
pursuit of Game in the liberal light of a gentleman¬ 
like diversion, but view the bare and the partridge 
as provender for the tablp at once genteel and cheap. 
They therefore seldom give themselves thcatrouble 
to join in the chace, or carrj the gun over the fur¬ 
rows , but select some idle p^sant, who, by poach¬ 
ing, has acquired a skill in the arts of destroying 
Game ; clothe him in green plush, and send him to 
provide pheasants, and bid defiance to his superiors, 
whenever the master has company to dine with him, 
and wishes to save an article in the butcher’s ac¬ 
count. This green-coated hero, who is usually one 
of the greatest scoundrels in the parish, sallies forth 
under the protection of the lord or lady of the 
manor; and if he meets a curate, or an apothecary, 
or a reputable tradesman, or even a neighbouriug 
lord of the manor, boldly insults them, threatens 
to shoot their dogs, or seize their fowling-pieces; 
and justifies all his insolence by alleging, that what 
he docs or says is all by his master’s order. Appeal 
to that master, and, probably, the insults are aggra¬ 
vated ; or, if he pretends to uncommon affability, he 
“will allow thaj: the fellow is apt to be a little foul- 
mouthed ; but, upon she whole, is a very faithful 
seivant. The low wretch himself might, indeed, be 
punished both for his trespass and his ill-usage; 
but though he insulted his prosecutors in the field, 
liS is feady, like all upstart and petty potentates, to 
bend on his knees for meivy, and usual ly^4|aru»| 
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the generous by pleading a wife and six children. T 
know not winch ought to predominate, edmpassion 
for flu* poor deluded peasant, or contempt for his 
employer. It is surely enough that the rich man 
claims an exclusive right to the commoners of na¬ 
ture I'limseH*; and ho ought by no means to be euf- 
fered to commission the lowest plebeian to do that 
Vrliich he prohibits in gentlemen of the professions ; 
of fortunes as independent, if not so great, as his 
own, and of minds often much greater. 

• It is in the power of these hirelings, who seldom 
possess*hiuch principle, to involve all the country 
in animosity. The landed gentry usually possess a 
share of pride fully proportionate to their estate and 
inansiondiousc. The hireling of one trespasses on 
the dominions of another, lleprisals are made. 
Kach defends his representatives. One thinks him¬ 
self as good (for that is the phrase) as.the other. 
No concessions can possibly be made. Hatred, of 
the bitterest and most rancorous kind mutually 
takes possession of these lords in miniature ; and 
many a l^anting would end, if vassals could he 
procured, like that of Chevy Chace, in a bloody 
battle. 

If compassion did not intervene, one might be 
murli entertained with so ludicrous an object, as 
that of creatures, who pretend to reason, benevo¬ 
lence, chiistianity, and education, renderi,*ig their 
existence mutually painful, by fierce quarrels, secret 
but venomous hatred, expensive and vexatious litig^-, 
lions, occasioned by objects of a nature truly trifling 
in themselves, and which, allbwing them every pos* 
■siblc praise, can be called no more than innocent 
diversions. Are we not still children with all our 
beard and gravity about us, if we always pfay till v^e 
«juarfel ? Our conduct, ni this respect, is alnio.jt ton 
absurd to admit of serious cxpostulutioii. It may 
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furnish scenes for mirth at a puppet-show, or a farce 
at Bartholomew Fair. 

However, 1 think it necessary, before 1 conclude* 
this subject, to declare, for the sake of avoiding the 
malignaht misinterpretations of gossips and scandal- 
dealers by profession, that there are no allilsions in 
this paper either personal or local; and that 1 have 
not been pleading.for a privilege in which I am Ml- 
tcresled, not being inclined to hunt, nor able to 
shoot. 

I will beg leave to add one passage on the subject 
from Blackbtone, fur the information of those among 
sportsmen, who are too tenacious of their exclusive 
rights, and who are able to read it. 

“ Another violent alteration of the English consti- 
tution, consisted in the depopulation of whole 
countries £or the purposes of the King’s royal di> 
version; and subjecting both them, and all the 
** ancient forests of the kingdom to the unreasonable 
severity of Forest Laws, imported from the conti- 
« nent; w hereby the slaughter of a beast was made 
« almost as penal as the death of a man. In the 
« Saxon times, though no man was allowed to kill 
o or chase the King’s, deer, yet he might start any 
« game, pursue and kill it, upon his own estate. But 
« the rigour of these new constitutions vested the 
« sole property of all the Game in England in the 
** King alone; and no man was allowed to disturb 
“ any fowl of the air, or any beast of the field, of 
such kinds as were specially reserved for the royal 
amusemeot of the Sovereign, without express 
« licence from the King, by the grant of a chase or 
*< free warren : and those franchises were granted 
“ as much with a view' to preserve the breed of 
animals, as to indulge the subject. From a similar 
pilnciplc to which’, though the Forest Laws are 
“ now mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely ob- 

r 3 
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« solctc; ycl I'rom this root has sprung a bastard 
‘‘ slip*, kno’.v'n by the name of the Game Law, now^ 
arrived to, and wantoning in, its higheat vigour: 
‘‘‘ both founded upon the same unreasonable notions 
of permanent piopcrty in wild ereutui'es; and 
“ both productive of the same tyranny to the cflun- 
“ mons; but with this diflerence; that the Lorest 
‘•Laws established only one migbty hunter through- 
out the land, the ^ Game Lawi. have taised a liltlc 
‘‘ Ninitod in cvenj manor. And in one respect tlu' 
ancient law was much lcs% unreasonable than the 
“ modertr; for the King’s grantee of a chase orficc 
“ warren might kill game in every part of his fran- 
'■' chiso ; but now, tliougb a freehohlei ot \ss than 
“ oncliundred a yeai is forbidden to kill a partridge 
on his own estate, yet nobody else (not even the 
loid of the manor, unless he hath a^grant ol free 
“ warren) can do it without committing a tresjuss, 
‘‘ and subjecting himself to an action.’ 


No. CAXll. On the Importance <>/ govern id ^ 

the Temper, 


NoTwriTHSTANUiNc thc many complaints of tin. ^ 
calamilies of human life, it is certain, that more con> 
.'•tant uneasiness arises from KI temper tlian fiom ill 
fortune. In vain has Providence bestow’cd evciy 
OKleinal blessing, if care has not been taken by our¬ 
selves to smooth thc asperities of the tcibper. A 
h*l tern pci embitters every sweet, and converts a 
pwiradi^e nuo a jikice of torment. 
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The ,£»ovc»'nn)cnt of llic temper then, on which 
thehap])incss of the liuman race so greatly ilepends, 
can never be too frequently, or too forcibly reconi- 
mended. But as it was found by some of the an< 
cients one of the most efficacious methods of deter¬ 
ring young persons from any disagreeable or ^iciods 
conduct, to point out a living character in which it 
appeared in all its, deformity, 1 shall exhibit a 
])icturg, in which I hope a bad temper will appear, 
’ as it really is, a most unamiablc object. 

It is by no means igicommon to observe those, 
wlio have been flattered for superficial qualities at a 
very early age, and engaged in so constant a series 
of dissipating pleasure, as to leave no time for the 
culture of tlu' mind, becoming, in the middle and ad- 
vance<l periods of life, melancholy instances of the* 
misorable effects resulting from an ungoverned 
temper. certain lady, whom I shall disting^uish 
by the name of Hispulla, was celebrated from her 
nifancy Ibr a fine complexion. She had, indeed, no 
very amiable expression in her eyes, but the ver¬ 
milion of her cheeks did not fail to attract admira¬ 
tion, and she was convinced by her glass, and 'by 
the asseverations of the young men, that she was 
another and u fairer Helen. She had every oppor¬ 
tunity of imjiroving her mind; but as we naturally 
• bestow our first care on the quality which we most 
value, sjic could never give her attention either to 
books or to oral instructio^n, and, at the age ef 
fiBccn.or sixteen, could scarcely write her name 
JegibI}', or read a sentence without hesitation. Her 
personal charms were, "however, powerful enough to 
captivate the heart of a thoughtless heir, very little 
older than herself. Her vanity, rather than her 
love, wa§ gratified by the alliance; and when she 
founir the assiduities of promiscuous suitors at uii 
end, she (omid herself gradually sinking in the vlead 
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calm of insipidity. When lore was no.more, other 
passions sprung up with all the luxuriancy of rank 
weeds, in a soil where no salutary herb has been 
planted in the vernal season. Pride, that fruitful 
plant, which bears every kind of odious quality in 
abundance, took root in her heart, and flourished, 
like the nettle or the hemlock, on the banks of the 
stagnant pool. 

Her husband was the first to feel its baneful effects. 
Though the match vras greatly to her advantage, 
she persuaded herself that she might have done 
better; /ind that her good fortune was by no means 
adequate to the prize which her beauty and merit 
might have justly claimed. With this conviction, 
and without any habits or abilities which might lead 
her to seek amusement in books, she found no diver-* 
sion so congenial to her heart, as the»tormenting a 
good-natured, young, and agreeable husband, who, 
by marrying, had excluded.lier from the probability 
of a title. As a small compensation for the injury 
received, she assumed an absolute dominion over 
him, his fortune, and his family. He durst not 
differ in opinion from her; for on the slightest oppo¬ 
sition, her eyes dart fire, her cheeks glow with in¬ 
dignation, and her tongue utters every bitter word 
which rage and malice can dictate. The comfort 
of every meal is poisoned by a quarrel; and an 
angry vociferation is re-echoed from the parlour to 
the kitchen, from the cellar to the garret, by night 
and by day, except in the awful and ominous pause 
of a sullen silence. 

The poor husband, who, with every amiable dis¬ 
position, possessed also the virtue of patience, bore 
the evil as long as human nature could bear it; but 
aa years advanced, and her fury increased, he sought 
a vefuge at the tavern, and in t^c composing juice 
i>f the grape. Excess and vexation soon laid him 
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in the only secure asylum from the stings and arrows 
of an outrageous temper, the silent tomb. 

The children, after suftering every species of per¬ 
secution whicli an angry,* though foolishly fond 
mother, could inflict, no sootier arrived at maturity, 
th.iii they began to loolc for happiness in aneseape 
from home, vthcre neither peace nor case could llntl 
a place. The daughters married meanly, unworthily, 
and wi'etchcdly, contented to tajee refuge from the 
rage of a furious mother in the arras of footmen and 
hair-dressers. The sobs ran away, and hecame 
vagrant and wretched debauchees; till, «n mere 
despair, one of them entered as a soldier in the East 
India service, and the other put an end to his own 
existence. 

The mother, after shedding a few natural tears, 
and.wiping tlwm soon, began to feel her pride and 
])assion atnply gratihed in an absolute dominion 
over an estate, a mansion-house, and a tribe of ser¬ 
vants, whose dependant situation made* them bear 
her fury with little resistance. But she enjoyed her 
n'igti but a short time; for as her mincL was incap¬ 
able of resting on itself for support, she sought re¬ 
lief from the bottle of cordial; and, heated one day 
with a large draught, and a violent passion with one 
of tile maids, she burst a blood vessel, and expired 
in a scolding fit, her tongue still quivering after her 
hem’t hj^d ceased its pulsation. 

1 believe the*briginals qf such a picture as this, 
qro much less common in the present ago, than they 
were in the last century. Ladies were then secluded 
from the world till nnifriage, and as they were very 
superficially educated in every thing hut potting and 
preserving, it is no wonder if they became teima- 
g^uUs or Viiagos. Tliey had no right ideas of rhenu 
•Mdic* or the world around, and yielded, without 
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opposition, to those violent emotions, vrhich 'arise, 
perhaps, iu every mind when it is totally uncuUi* 

. vated. 

Culture of the understanding is. indeed, one of 
the best methods of subduing the heart to softness, 
and redeeming it from that savage state in which it 
too often comes from the hands of nature. The 
more our reason is strengthened, the better she is 
enabled to keep her seat on the throne, and to govern 
those passions which v\rere appointed to be her sub¬ 
jects ; but which too often^ rebel, and succeed in 
their un^jatural revolt. But, besides the effect of 
mental culture, io calling forth and increasing the 
powers of the reasoning faculty, it seems to possess 
an influence in humanizing the feelings, and melio* 
rating the native disposition. Music, painting, and 
poetry, teach the mind to select the agreeable parts 
of those objects which surround us, and by habi-. 
tuating it to a pure anJ permanent delight, gradu¬ 
ally superinduce an habitual good humour. It is of 
infinite importance to happiness to accustom the 
mind, from infancy, to turn from deformed and 
painful scefies, and to contemplate whatever can be 
found of moral and natural beauty. The spirits, 
under this benign management, contract a milkiness, 
and learn to flow all cheerily in their smooth and 
yielding channels; while, on the contrary, if the 
young mind is teased, fretted, and neglected, the 
passages of the spirits become ruggf d, abrupt, exas¬ 
perated, and the whole nervous system seems to ac¬ 
quire an excessive irritability. The ill trcatrp’pnt of 
children has not only made theqa wretched at the time, 
but wretched for life; tearing the fine contexture of 
their nerves, apd roughening, by example, and by 
some secret and internal influence, the very cop- 
sbitution of their tempers. 
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So much of the happiness of private life, and the 
virtues of mothers and daughters, in particular, de«' 
pends on the government m the temper, that the 
temper ought to be a principal object of regard in 
a well'COiiductcd education. The suffering df olii1>* 
dren to tyrahnize, without control, over servants 
and inferiors is, I am convinced, the ruin of many 
an amiable disposition. The virtues of humanity, 

• benevolence, humility, cannot be too early en¬ 
forced; at the same tim^ care should be taken, that 
an infant of two or three years old should isever be 
beaten or spoken to harshly for any offence which 
it can possibly commit. In short, let every method 
be used which reason, religion, prudence, and expe¬ 
rience can suggest, to accomplish the purpose of 
sweetening the temper, and banishing the furies 
froni socict}'. May the endeavours be successful; 
and may *wc only read, that there have, indeed, 
been such animals as shrews and viragos, but that 
the breed is extinct in England, like the breed of 
wolves 1 ^ 

1 have been much pleased with the lovely picture 
I of Serena, in Mr. Hayley’s instructive poem, the 
Triumphs of Temper; and 1 cannot conclude, with¬ 
out earnestly entreating the ladies to vjew it as a 
looking'glacs, by which they may learn to dress 
their minds in a manner which can never be out of 
fashion ;* but which will enable them to secure, as 
well as extend, their conquests; and to charm, even 
viien the lilips and roses are all withered. If the 
poem should effect itavery laudable purpose, the 
Virtues, the Muses, and the Graces, should unite to 
form a wreath for the poet’s brow, and hail him as 
the restorer of a golden age. While every mother, 
wKe, and daughter, aspires at the virtues of a Serena, 
let Alceto, Mcgccra, and Tisiphonc, be confined in 
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cliarns to the infernal region.', and foibidden ever 
■mure to arise and assume the shape of a British 
lady! 


No. CXXIII. On the inoial Fleets qf a good 

Tragedy. 


It is with regrat 1 observe, that a taste for the 
noblest part of theatrical amusements, the rcpie- 
sentation of tragedy, is rather on the decline. It 
strongly marks the frivolity of an a{.'e, when ilu 
buskin is excluded for the sock, and,thc public at 
tention too much engaged bj^ dancers, singersj and 
harlequins, to admit the serious, yet lively pleasures, 
of the 'I'tagic Muse. 

There seems to me to be no method more effec¬ 
tual of softening the ferocity, and impioving the 
minds, oi the lower classes of a great capital, than 
the frequent exhibition of tragical pieces, on which 
the distress is carried to the liighest extreme, and 
the moral at once self-evident, affecting, and in¬ 
structive. The multitudes of those who cannot 
read, or, if they could, have neither time nor abi¬ 
lities for deriving much advantage from reading, arc 
powerfully impressed, ‘through the medium of the 
eyes and ears, with those important truths,’ wliicli, 
while they illuminate the wiidcrstanding, correct 
and mollify the heart, llenevoh uce, justice, he¬ 
roism, and the wisdom of luodei.iting the passions, 
arc plainly pointed out, and. forcibly reeonnnended 
to savage sons of uifcuUu.t 11 laiute, w^io 

lu\e felt! uppurtunities uid auuLl h..\c . lutluui- 
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tIo!i for instruction, if it did nol present itself undot 
the form of a delightful amusement.. The liumam 
hoM' r in general, whether ijt beats in the bosom of 
Itini who has been improved by education, or of the 
neglected child of poverty, is taught to exercise 
.some of its most amiable propensities by the indul¬ 
gence of commiseration in scenes of fancied woe. 
NWre the Theatre under certain regulations, a man 
miehr^o to it as he goes to church, to learn his 
iluty, and it might justly be honoured with the ap« 
pell.ition, which it has oi’ten assumed, and be called 
the l^chool of Virtue. 

There arc ecitainly a thousand’tragedies of more 
tlassu'al merit, but few better calculated to save the 
niuiu'ious and important classes of the plebeian 
order from wallowing in vice, tlicft, intemperance, 
nnd» wretchedness of every kind, than the tragedy 
oi' i leorgu Barnwell. Common and illiterate minds 
ctinnot follow the high flights of sublime poetry, nor 
understand the beauties of blank verse; but the 
language of Lillo in this humble talc, is level to the 
loivest dcgre(|5 of intellect. It must, infUecd, give 
pleasure to every friend of unassuming merit, to 
iiiid the due tribute of applause paid to the modo«t 
Lillo by one of the best of all modern judges, the 
Critic and Philosopher of Salisbury. He, whose 
taste was formed on the purest models, and cor- 
rect<‘d tlie strictest rules, has not hesitated to 
))laet the Fatal Curiosity m the very fitst rank of 
flfaiuaric tompositions. And Cteorge I’ainuell, 
hovvever it inAy be afloctcdly despised by tlie silly 
\olarit'j of fashion, wiio abominate il as low, de- 
s' i'Wi no less to be esleciucd for its moral cxcel- 
’ nte, tbaii the other fer its classical. 11 lus, \ur* 
wed ari many Vrom .'u i"ncmiiumb tnd, o'-’ 
the lh;»gi»‘s Opev\ bas !\a«;tou(‘i\ to it. That 
moiahsi, ov man of obsenaticn c.tn cntcita o i 

voi .\Lm, j 
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doubt concerning Ihe efFect on the upper gallery of 
•a play in which thieves and harlots are represented 
as amiable and innocent characters, and all the test 
of society as rogues, evinces, in this instance, an 
ignorance of human nature. The representettion 
of the Beggars Ope^ is not only an outrage on ci¬ 
vilized society, but an extreme act of cruelty to 
those wretched boys and girls, who have been al¬ 
lured to the paths‘of destruction, by viewing them 
thus strewed with artificial flowers. Take away 
the dissTace, the shame, add the first fine sensibi¬ 
lities 01 timid vice, and you remove a restraint, the 
force of whose operation neither precepts nor laws 
can ever supply. Suppose a country lad, with all 
his native modesty about him, allured to the Thea¬ 
tre by the Beggars Opera. In a few hours he un¬ 
dergoes a perfect metamorphosis. He thinks ium- 
«elf illuminated, and despises the honest old folks at 
home, who have hitherto confined him, as he sup¬ 
poses, In childish ignorance. His perverted ambi¬ 
tion takes an unfortunate turn; and if he arrives not 
at the hoifour of dying like a Machcath, he will at 
least endeavour to deserve it. Such, I am well as¬ 
sured, is often a true case; but even the miserable 
creatures who are far gone in the paths which lead 
through villany to ruin, may be called back by the 
melancholy tale of poor George Barnwell. There 
are many other Tragedies in the English language 
which convey admirable morals to the lower classes, 
and have undoubtedly rescued many a wretch, wIjO 
was deaf to a parent’s voice gnd a preacher's admo¬ 
nition, from the dominion of an evil spirit. 

But, indeed, there is no class of the people, how¬ 
ever refined and polished, which may not receive 
i^ch benefits from a well-written Tragedy, as scarcely 
any other mode of instruction can afibrd. He who 
Has entered into all the feeUngs of a Sbakspearoi 
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Bn Otway, a Rowe, ao Addison, may be said to 
have assimilated with their souls, and snatched a 
sacred spark, which cannot fail to kindle something 
in himself resembling the etherial fire of true ge¬ 
nius. His nature will be improved, and a species 
of wisdom and elevation of spirit, which was *in vmn 
sought for in academic groves, may at last be im¬ 
bibed in the Theatres. Philosophy may catch a 
warmth of the drania which is capable of advancing 
it to iTobIcr heights than she.wohld otherwise have 
attained. Socrates, whose benevolence and wisdom 
uppcMired to have something of divinity, ^was the 
voluntary assistant of Euripides in the composition 
of his tragedies; and undoubtedly was of opinion, 
that he taught philosophy to instruct the herd of 
mankind in the most effectual manner, when he 
'introduced h^r to their notice in the buskin. 

Instructive, entertaining, animating, and ennob- 
ling, as ts the spirit of the tragic muse, is it not 
wonderful that many can slight its efBcacy, or view 
its tine productions on the stage with perfect insen¬ 
sibility ? Yet, he who surveys the seats in the 
theatre wlicrc opulence and fashion take\heir place, 
will find many a painted and powdered figure of 
both sexes, which appears to view a Lear, a Shore, 
a Hamlet, and a Harlequin, with the same heavy 
eye; nor shows one emotion, except it be of laugh¬ 
ter, while nature is most pow'erfully attracting the 
sacred ibuntain of tears, wherever it has not been 
closed by affectation, by a*natural or an acquired 
*atupidity. It seems, indeed, to be a part of the 
contemptible vanity wjiich characterizes the age, to 
laugh at public spectacles when otheis are serious, 
and to be serious when otlicrs laugh. ** Who, in¬ 
deed,’’ says the fine bred lady, “ would be sincerely 
‘•att’w'ted by' any thing said or done by the low 
“ creatures on the stage?’* 
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Some spectators, on the other liand^ lose all the 
eftect of the piece by attending to the idcnlicui men 
’and women who act, rather than to the charactcr^ 
which they represent. They also admire Mr. or 
Mrs. such an one’s coat, gown, cap, shof*, leg, or 
hand, but forget the hero and the lieroine, tiie poet 
and the poem. 

Tfie taste for ridicule, which greatly prevails in a 
mean, selfish, debauched, and trifling age, contri¬ 
butes to prevent the* genuine effect of Tragedy. 
Great laugheis are seldom,susceptible of deep or 
serious^Vnpressions. While the dead lie &c,iJuied 
on the stage, and* every thing is presented to the 
view which ought to excite pity and teiror, the 
joker dissipates the sweet sonow of fyinpath)- b) 
the introduction of a ludicrous idea. Kidieuli, 
indeed, seems to become a weapon in the hands of 
the wicked, destructive of taste, feeling, niorality, 
and religion. 

The .addition of a ludicrous epilogue, a farce, 
pantomine entertainment, and of dances botwem 
the acts, l^as often been lamented as destructive of 
the eflbcts of the finest tragedy. It is true, that 
they who live to please, must please in order to live; 
and therefore the players and their managers aic 
not culpable. They must not only provide luartl} 
amusements for men, but childiah dHcision.<> for 
children and school-boys. These luttitaumiciita 
have indeed, often ihaf ingenuity and diollcry in 
them, which may, at a proper season, n'l,ix ihou 
mosit rigid philosophy. 1 censure not tli'* thing* 
themselves, but the time of theii mtioduction. 
After the soul has been deeply impressed uiih se¬ 
rious and virtuous sentiments, it is snridjf hmieula- 
blc, that every mark should be efiaced 1»\ If irlcijuias 
and buli'uon... It must be remcmbcied, ihaf 1 am 
speaking only of the moial eflbcts of the (hjma, <md 
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1 befieve every one will agree, that these would be 
more sdccessfully produced, if the entertainthent, 
as it is called by way of eminence, preceded the 
Tragedy. The spectator*Mould then retire to his 
pillow with his fancy full of fine poetic images, and 
his heart glowing with every elevated idea ol* naotdl 
rectitude. But now, his feelings are so trifled with 
and tantalized, that tit last he grows callous to the 
tcndi^rest pathos, and attends the theatre merely as 
a critic in acting, instead of an interested partaker 
in tlic scenes which pass in review. 

Ill times, when manly minds are necessary to 
save a sinking empire, and retard the decline of a 
degenerating people, every mode of improving the 
hearts of the community at large, in the serious and 
severer virtues, ought to be applied with avidity. 
The Theatre opens a fine school for the accomplish- 
ment of^this end; and it would certainly contribute 
greatly to accelerate the general improvement, if 
there were less singing, dancing, and buffboner}', 
and more Tragedy. But some great man, by which 
epithet I mean, in this place, a titled an^ fashionable 
man, must set the example of admiring it, or else 
ail the rouses themselves might rack their inventions 
in composing the melancholy tale, with no other 
effect than that of diffusing sleep or smiles through* 
out Pit, Box, and Gallery. 


« 

No. CXXiy. On the Influence <^PoliiicSt as a Sub“ 
Ject of Conversationf on the State lAterature* 


It is a mark of the social and public spirit of this 
nation, that there is scarcely a member of it who 
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does not but>tow a very considerable portion of In*, 
time and uiougbts ill studying its political wcUaro, 
’ 1*18 interest, and its lionour. Tiiough this gcncial 
taste for politics, from the highest to the lovt'^est oi- 
ders of the people, has afforded subjects foi comn 
ridicule, yet, J cannot help considuuig it both Oo a 
proof of uncommon liberality, and as one of the 
firmest supports of civil liberty. It hindU. and 
keeps alive an ardent love of irccdoni. Jt 1 i/j In- 
tlierlo preserved that glorious gift of (lod fumi tin 
radc hand of tyranny, and tends pt inoie th ui 

any otheC cause, to conimunicnlc tl.i tiulile ine ot 
true patiiotisin to the bosoms of po*tcnt}. Yvliil 
wo watch vigilantly over every p ’*ual 
and communicate an alarm tlirou^i liu ctn{ i c 
with a speed almost equal to the shoe! oi «. kc ti u t( \ ^ 
there will be no danger lest a Kingshc/uld establish 
despotism, even though he were to iiiiadi thi iighi 
of his people at the head of his standing ai'iij , 
lint as*zeal without knowledge i* subvii^uv i*( 
the purpose which it means to prouintc , it 1 h c onn * 
a true frienikto his country to endcaviiui to uuii * 
with the love of liberty, the love ol kno.\lcdg('. It 
unfortunately happens, that political subjects aiv ol 
so warm and animating a nature, dial they not only 
appear to interest, in a very high degree, but to en¬ 
gross the attention. Tlie newspapers foini the 
whole library of tlic politician, the eoUee-hduse is 
Ills school, and he prefers the Gazette, and an acri¬ 
monious pamphlet, for or against the ministry, to 
all that was ever written by a Homer, or discus ered 
by a Newton. * 

To be a competent judge either of political mea 
sure? or events, it is necessary to possess an (mi- 
lightcncd understanding, and j;lie liberal spni) of 
pliilosophy; it is necessary to liav(‘ read histoi v'. 
and to have formed right ideas of ilie iintnic ol auui 
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;iiul nf civil ;D(iof). I knotv not bow it iuiji* 

ju’iis, th( laoit ijMiniint .la) pnfcsionate a^'c apt to 
l>o tilt uiOjt tL'cisivt' ia tioliycring tlieir scntiiuoats 
on the vv^ij couiplicuted subjects ot' polltic.il con¬ 
troversy, A man, whoot' ediuation never cxlcnded 
beyond vvrith'g and the four rules, will dcturnline 
at on< 0 , .iud with the most autlioriJativc air, such 
<jiH"(ioiis lo w ould* peiplcK the n'isr“t slato'iman 
atiosiK'*! with all human loiii'iiing, and assisted by 
the t \i>trience and advifO ol’the most tultivatcd 
pi'isoin in tilt ntuion. gonlU men, accordinj:^ 

to till, common toceptolh n ol' that title, (fl‘ those 
whi hioe fori .uai d 1 avi' uct ’xcd the coiuiMon 
lie tt uclion ol i.he ln*u s, a e seh'oiu able to judt,e 
witii j‘ op i»,t\ tn pel.titliioUj^h the_y ale usually 
inelintd to dictate with ^lassiou. Is it pos.-jible that, 
f‘ion> having Itflirnt only the first elements of ],.atin 
and litindi, .i. d the iuts of dancing, fencing, anil 
hi Idling II! .[iv ifecni*!!, a iiuin should In' ipialdied, 1 
do not sov to Sit O' a Senator, but to expatiate, 
' I'h dill iont judgincrt and intelligence, oi. the 
j).o['.i('t 3 nature of a.iy publ'c t'anfttction, or 
j. St. m ol goveiunieni ? But he is w'ortli an estate 
ol a thou,mid a }ear, and ihcrvlurc, though all his 
other nicfit, in kind andilogrce, may he like that ol“ 
a niasJor of the ceieinonies, or that of a skilful 
giooiii and Mhijipci-in, he tliinks he has a light to 
giv^e law*to the neighbourhood in political conver- 
batioii. Ills ideas are confined to narrow limits; 
■fid as his patriotism is for the most part ‘,pite, so 
fms support of* a ministry^ is, m some respect , self- 
inleiest. It must be si?; for a man, wdiose mind is 
not enlarged and cultivated, cannot rnt,*rtairj so 
liberal a sysleui of opinions as lliose of real patri- 

ihii even um mg persons w’l.oso u.iud > ate sui' 
i'fteitJ^f I'upiovcd to distii.’guio.'i a.i 1 puiouo ibe 
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good of mao and of society^ independently cither 
of passion or of private advantage, the rage for po> 
'litics often proceeds too far, and absorbs all other 
objects. In vain does th^ hand of art present the 
’ picture or repeat the melody of music; for the 
eye is blind, the ear is deaf to all but the news and 
the newspaper. Poetry, philology, elegant and 
polite letters, in all their ramiftcations, display their 
alluring charms in vain to him, whose head and 
heart still vibrate with the harsh and discot dant 
•sounds of a political dispute at the tavern. Those 
books,fvhose tendency is only to promote elegant 
pleasures or advance science, which flatter no party, 
and grati^ no malignant passion, are cufTered to fall 
into oblivion; while a pamphlet which espouses the 
cause of any political men or measures, how ever in* 
considerable its literary merit, is extolled as one of 
the ’first productions of modern literature. But 
meagre is the food furnished to the mind of man 
by tha declamation of a party bigot. From a taste 
for trash, and a disrelish of the wholesome food of 
the tnind, and from the consequent neglect of solid 
learning, mere politicians are prevented from re> 
ceiring valuable improvement; and the community, 
together with literature, is at last deeply injured. 
For when learning is little respected, it will naturally 
decline; and that the mental darkness consequent 
on its decline, leads to the establishment of despo* 
tism, every one who h|is surveyed the pictures of 
nrankind, as pourtraved by the pencil of histoi^ 
will immediately acknowledge. What did AthelP 
and Rome retain of their anuent dignity when their 
learning and their arts were no more? That the 
light or learning should ever again be extinguished, 
may appear a visionary idea to an Englishman; but 
sb it did to a Roman, in the‘days of Cicero. Not* 
'Wltbstand.pg tlie otultipUcation books by the art 
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ol’printin};, both they, and oil vJiu’ for them, naa'^ 
vanibh, together with the povver ol undcrstrtnding 
them, if the fury of polities should occasion aeon-- 
tempt for letters and for’education, and should 
convert the leaders of a people into Goths and • 
Vaijdals. ' . • 

lie who would add an elegance to politics, and 
distinguish his conversation on the subject from 
the vociferation of porters in an alehouse, should 
inspect the finished pieces of antiquity, and learn to 
view (uihlic nets and c^puscls in the light in whic),i 
thej'iippedred to those whom the world |[jas long 
considered as some of the best and politest teachers 
of political v.i&doni. If he jicsseS'CS not taste 
enough to iclish the works of poetical imagination, 
Jet hmx coniine himself to such authors as Thucy> 
didos and Xeyophon, Polybius and Plutarch, Livy 
and* Sfllust. Politics will assume new grace by 
coinmunfcating with history and philosophy; and 
political cotiversation, instead of a vague, passionate, 
and declamatory dlusion of undigested ideas, will 
become a most liberal excirise of the faculties, and 
form a mental banquet, at which (be best and wisest 
of mankind miglit indulge their finer appetites with 
insatiable avidity. What can constitute a more 
rational ubjeci of contemplation than the noble 
fabric ol society, civili/ed by arts, letters, and re¬ 
ligion ? W hat can butter tm[>loy our sagacity, 
than to*devise modes fur its improvement and pre- 

f ervation ? * 

Not only .the understanding, the taste, the tem¬ 
per of a })eople, but tJie spint aho, will be gieatly 
impioved by leyniii'g politics of the Greeks and 
liomnns. No man of lecl.ng ev^r yet read Livy 
w uliout’lcaiiiing to detest or) and to glow with 
a and eimuatuin’of public 'J'iic iircck 

and Homai. opint cminot be too much cucouragtd 
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tlime who have a just idea of the dignity of a 
true Englishman, ana desire to maintain it. And 
let it be remembered, that the Athenians, in their 
most glorious periods, were as much attached to 
politics and news as Britons ever were; but that 
they preserved, amidst the warmest contests, a re¬ 
fined taste and delicate passion for the politest 
learning, and the profoundest philosophy. 


No. CXXV. On Buffoonery in Conversation, 


It it sweet, saj’s the agreeable poet of Venusium, 
to lay aside our wisdom, and to indulge on a pro¬ 
per occasion, a species of temporary folly. He, in¬ 
deed, must be outrageously severe, who would pro¬ 
hibit any j^easing mode of passing our leisure hours, 
while it is consistent with innocence, and the nature 
of a being eminently distinguished by tHe fine facul¬ 
ties of reason, fancy, memory, and reflection. 
Charming is the social hour when solidity of judg¬ 
ment is enlivened by brilliancy of wit, and th^e 
lively sallies of imagination by a sweet interchange 
of pensive gravity. Ease, freedom, and the* 
studied eflusion of the sentiments which naturaH 
arise in cultivated mind<, form a very delightf^ 
recreation; and dismiss the mind to its serious em¬ 
ployments with new alacrity. Those among the 
ancients, who were most celebrated for their wis¬ 
dom, were remarkable for a<cheerfu) and equable 
gaiety, and often diverted themselves, in their in- 
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tervals of severer meditation, with jests 9nd droIl^« 
Whoj more cheerful than the gentle Socrates i < 
Who more delighted with a* joke than the dignified 
Cicero ? But, at the same time, few were equally 
capable of maintaining a legitimate convertptioQ, in ■ 
all it!^ gravity and elegance. The conversations of 
Socrates, preserved by his eloquentdisciples, breathe 
a wisdom approaching to divine; and Cicero’s book, 
de OrdtorCf is one of tlic noblest monuments of 
polished urbanity, as are many of his philosophical. 
pieces, of speculative wisdom. _ 

But there prevails at present, a t;aste for low and 
noisy mirth, which totally precludes all delicacy of 
sentiment, all exercise of reason and invention, and 
almost degrades us to the level of those ludicrous 
animals, whom nature has rendered so wonderfully 
expert in the art of mimickry. Many persons, who 
imagine themselves remarkably endowed with hu¬ 
mour, and the power of delighting whatever com¬ 
pany they deign to bless with their presence, are 
apt to give their tongues a licence to wander witli- 
out the reigns of judgment, to affect uncommon ex¬ 
pressions, attitudes, grimaces, and modes of address 
and behaviour; and to imagine, that oddity is hu¬ 
mour, eccentricity wit, downright nonsense prodi¬ 
giously droll, and rudeness infinitely entertaining. 
If the company are as foolish as the pretended wit; 

E dccd, if they are very polite and good'iiatured, 
ieldom refuse the eiftsy tfibute of a laugh, either 
>r 'affected; and the joker, animated by his 
d encoufagementi^procceds in his extravagant 
, till his assumed roily approaches very nearly 
^0 real idiotism. In the mean time, as he draws the 
Attention of the company on himself, and engrosses 
nil 4he«timc atrd talk, ^e not only lowers himself, 
but preyents others from rising; relaxes the 
toae of his own mindi nod of all arouQd| to a state 
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of imbecility, and at once prevents tlio opportunity 
and the power of uttering a single idea’worth vc- 
nicmbrancc. Noiso and laugliter are but meagre 
food for the mind ; and hy'ivc\er pleast d people may 
appear, they commonly retire fiom the tompany in 
which these have formed the only entertainnient, 
with an nnsatistied and uneasy vacuity, with disgust 
and disagreeable refli'Ctioii. 

It very often luqipcns, that these ftiectious,gentlP' 
Qicn rely upon moie expeditious methods ol lu-’ 
•coming pro(li^ 2 ,i<)V\hj enUrhumn^ than any thing 
which ^fjnh(>s iittcianc<\ They enter a roorfi, and 
sit down graicly; with their wigs on one side, or 
with the bark part of it over their forehead. Tliey 
take great delight in the practical joke; and li tiu'y 
can pick your pocket of your handkerchief, smut 
your face, draw your chair from iindfr you, or;inkc 
you a fool, as they call it, they consider .themselves 
as other Yoricks, and as fellows of infinite hnmour, 
endowed with peculiar talents for setting ihc table 
on a roar. It might, indeed, be said with truth 
that they Htcrally make fools of themselves, and ap¬ 
pear ambitious of supplying that order which was 
once very common, but is now cither a little out of 
faslpon, or introduced in disguise; I mean the order 
of professed and hireling fools, for the amusemerit 
of the nobility. It 1ms indeed been jocularly said,- 
that many of the nobility in tlic picgent age, 
execute the oSice in* their own persons to Hn 
expense. 

Now, though there were nothing (Timinal in HU 
fooncry, yet as it tend'-', wlibn too long continuf^ 
to weaken the facultie^ of the mind, to exclude all 
attention to any thing serious, .and to divest conver¬ 
sation of Its power of nflordipg improvement ps ^\j<.ll 
as pleasure, It is cert.ih.l) to be uished that 
in some m. ,jsure, resli iiicd. I -ay rcftraiiied only • 
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for I do not knoiv any Just reason why any method 
of innocently amusing the mind, during a short .in¬ 
terval of inaction should be utterly foibidden. Man . 
is an animal that delights .in variety; mirth and 
mimickry,. jest and jollity, anrJ cranLs and 

canton tviles ; and lunf'hlrr, holding both his^sidesy 
are fcertainly 'no less allowable as the means of re¬ 
laxation, than cards, backgammon, billiards, and the 
bottle. He is wise tvho requires moderation in all 
.these ihdulgenccs; but he who iirvcighs against any 
of them in the gross, and without exception, has 
taken.a false estimate of human nature, and is not to 
be considcredas a moralist, but as a dcclaimcr. If any 
one rule w'ill admit of dtiuversal ap])lication, it is 
that which directs us to observe the golden mean. 

I could never admire the wisdom of certain self- 
elected legislators of graceful behaviour, who seem 
to forbid us to*laugh, with much greater strictness 
than they* would have prohibited the violation of 
the Dccalog.ue. To be remarkable lor laughing, is 
not only ungraceful, but a sign of folly. But God 
has distinguished man by the power of risibility, and 
there is no reason why he should not exdrcisc it on 
pfoper occasions ; and, perhaps, there would be no 
occasion more proper, than when a disciplined fop 
shows, by his behaviour, that he prefers the varnish 
of external grace to honour and to honesty. 

Wit, it has been said, does not naturally excite 
l^^bter# But this observation, though true in part, 
mpot univcrt-ally true; for wit, united with humour, 
Hnesst's such a command oi the risible nniscles, that 
PIRnusi bcas’toic, or a very ill-natuietl man, who is 
able to resist the impulse, 1 should, indeed, have 
no favourable opinion oi that man’s heart or dispo¬ 
sition, wlv> could be present at a truly comic scene , 
witUfitit laying aside his severity, and shaking his 
sides with as much glee as the ingenuous child of 
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nature. And if il is a weakness not to be able to 
refrain I'lom laughter at a ludicrous object, it is a 
weakness of all others the most pardonable; aud it 
is surely better to be weak than malignant. But, in 
truth, the weakness consists only in laughing imrao> 
dcrately or frequently without an adequate object. 

In every convivial meeting of elegant and polished 
company, the Muvses and the places should be of 
the party. The first hunour& and attention^ should 
be paid to them; * but let not Genius and .locus be 
forbidden to follow in tlicjr train, and under their 
commc'id. The entertainment will be thus height¬ 
ened and varied,'and goodsense and decorum derive 
new lustre from gooddiumour. We would, indeed, 
restrain that excessive and rude mirth which origi¬ 
nates in levity and folly, and becomes what is called 
buffoonery; but far be it from us .to banish that 
sprightliness which naturally results from the gaiety 
of innocence. .Toy, while we are blessed with health 
and ease, and what the stoics call Eur'oia, or the 
well flowing of the stream of life, is gratitude and 
obcdienccLi 


No. eXXVI. On the Sttjle of Xenophon and Plato, 

\ 


Waiters, who have displa}i8d any of that unifolt^ 
peculiarity in their style which renders it easily 
iinitable, however popular they may become at their 
first appearance by gratifying the passion for novelty, 
are by no means the most perfect writers; bu^A'e 
to be classed with those artists of the pencil; whom 
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the painters ihstinguish by the appellation of Man< 
nerists. Simplicity of diction, as it is one of'the 
most engaging beauties, is also one of the most' 
difficult to imitate. It exhibits no prominency of 
feature, but displays one whole, properly embel¬ 
lished with a.thousand little graces, no one of Vhicli' 
obtrudes itself in such a manner as to destroy the 
appearance of a perfect symmetry. In this species 
of excellence Xenophon is confessedly a modeU 
'He has been called the Attic Muse and the Attic 
Bee. It has been 6uid,«that the Muses would ex¬ 
press'themselves in his language, that his«tylc is 
sweeter than honey, that the Graces themselves ap¬ 
pear to have assisted in its formation; but though 
all this power is justly due, yet it would be difficult 
to point out any one beauty which recurs so often 
In tlje same form, as to. characterise his composi¬ 
tion. 

But the numerous writers who have imitated the 
llambler, of the Adventurer, are discovered in their 
affectation, before the reader has perused a single 
page. The very peculiar manner of those excellent 
performances has been easily imitated by inferior 
writers, and more easily caricatured^ Addison is 
simple and natural, and, consequently, has not often 
been mimicked with equal success. Indeed, the 
nearer we approach to the manner of Addison, tlie 
more ag^reeable is our style; but, I believe, none 

I ver admired the style of the Rambler, but in the ’ 
•inds pf its original author. The satyrical writer 
I* Lexiphanos easily rendered it ridiculous; and 
though, in some of Aikin’s prosaic pieces, there is 
a very serious and good imitation of it, 3 ^et we are 
rather disposed to smile than admire. Affectation 
always borde^rs on burlesque ; but a manner which* 
de?m;s its graces from nature, cannot be rendered 
ridiculous. The style of Xenophon, like the philo- 
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fiopber whom he records, is proof against the spor- 
.tive and malignant buffoonery of an Aristophanes. 

It is however certain,, that every beauty cannot be 
combined under one form. > If thestyle of Xenophon 
.displays grace, case, and sweetness ; it is deHcient 
in 'magnificence, in weight, in authority, and in 
dignity. But it should be remembered, that the 
Venus of Medici is not to be censured, because it 
wants the nerves and muscles of the Farncsiah Iler- 
bules. It appears to me, however, that though 
borne of the most popular vfriters of England,yield 
to the Xenophon iu the softer graces, they greatly 
excel him in masculine beauty. The authors of the 
Rambler, of the Adventurer, and some of their imi¬ 
tators will be found to possess a superiority in this 
respect) on a fair comparison. Indeed, if there were 
more.singulurities and deviations from‘simplicity than 
are to be found in those volumes, their, excellent 
sense and fine morality ought to exalt their authors 
to a degree of honour, far superior to any which can 
be derived from a skill in composition. 

According to the opinions of the best judges, 
ancient and modern, the greatest master of the 
beauties of sl^de whom the world ever saw, was the 
divine Plato. The ancients hesitated not to assert, 
in the zeal of their admiration, that if Jupiter were 
to speak in the language of Greece, he would infal- 
lilibly express himself in the diction of Plato. He 
possessed the art of combining severity with grace, 
and sweetness with grandeur; and to him we*owe li 
similar combination, in the great orator and philo¬ 
sopher of Rome, who formedliis style on the model 
of Plato ; and has given us a resemblance scarcely 
less exact than that of the bust to its moidd, or of 
the waxen seal to the sculptui;ied gem. * 

The introductions to the dialogues of Cicero are 
always peculiarly beautiful; so also are those of 
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Plato. It is agreeable to call to mind the syrcet 
spot which Plato rc])resents as the scene where* the 
dialogues passed, in language no less delightful than 
the scene itself. 

The river Illssus glided over the pebbles in a clear 
stream, but>so shallow that ^l^ou might have walked 
through it without any great inconvenience. At a 
small distance rose a tall plane tree,* spreading its 
^ broad ‘foliage to a considerable distance, and flou¬ 
rishing in all the mature luxuriance of summer 
beauty. At the root Of the tree issued a spring 
dedicated to Achelous and the Nymphs, antW'emark- 
able for its cool and limpid wa’ter. The softest 
herbage grew round its little banks, the verdure of 
which was rendered perpetual by the refreshing 
moisture of the spring, as it flowed down a gentle 
declivity. A‘sweet and cooling breeze generally 
breathed jalong the shade, and great numbers of 
Cicadte, talcing shelter from the sun, resorted to the 
coverts, and made an agreeable kind of'natural 
music with their little notes, which seldom ceased. 
Plato adds several other agreeable licightcnings of 
the scene, in which moral and philosophical beauty 
was to emulate the beauties ('f jiature. The lan¬ 
guage of Plato adds charms to the whole, as varie¬ 
gated colours illuminate and embellish the plain 
' sketches of the chalk or pencilled outline. 

It isiv> wonder that philosophy, recommended by 
such graces as these, was fcatnd to render her vota¬ 
ries enamoured. Virtue and public spirit can 
scarcely evet w^ant their admirers and follow'ers, 
when they are decorafed in a manner which sets off 
their own loveliness to the greatest advantage. It is 
to be lamented, for the sake ol“ virtue, that Lord 
Shafte sbury was a srv^ptit;. Ilis style was a fine 
imitation of Plato, and displays such beauties, as 
might conceal the ugliness of a deformed system. 

E 
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Mr.; Harris has also exhibited the Platonic graces in 
'high-perfection; and 1 cannot help considering it as 
a mark of defective taste that he is not more popular. 
His style appears to be one of the most elegant, 
'classical, and judicioi^ly ornamented among all the 
English writers of the present century. They who 
have raised tbeir taste so as to perceive his beauties, 
will consider the style of many writers, whom they 
once admired, as comparatively barbarous. He who 
.never tasted the piuo-apulc, the peach, and the 
nectari»’c, may probably suppose that he enjoys the 
most exquisite flavour of the fruit garden while he 
is feasting on a pippin ; as he, who never partook of 
the pippin, may devour a crab, and admire it as a 
delicacy. 

A critic of antiquity, Dionysius the Halicarnas- 
sian, has discovered many and great faults in' the 
style of Plato. He seems to think the cf)ithets too 
poetical, the metaphors too bold, the matter too al¬ 
legorical. Ponipcy the Great disj)uted the point 
with him; and there is a curious letter extant on 
the subject, from the critic to the statesman. It is, 
indeed, obvious to remark, that though Plato ■would 
not admit Homer into his republic, he has admitted 
many of his beauties into his style; and has often 
written with an enthusiastic warmth, wliich they, 
who have not partaken of the afllatus to which he 
somewhere pretended, cannot entirely appfove. A 
cold critic, like Dionysius, would naturally be dis-. 
gusted with it; but we cannot listen to his censurelr 
of a noble genius, who snatfjmd graces beyond the 
reach of art; whom Pompey a{)provcd, and whom 
Tully almost idolized. When specimens of perfect 
<*omposition were to be pointed out, the dioice has 
fallen on* the Georgies of Virgil, and the Menowstius 
of Plato 

Both Xenophon and Plato di.splay, what is more 
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valuable than all verbal elegance, a fine systeifir of 
morality, which long shone forth in the world* as a* 
light unequalled, till the suii of llcvelation arose. If 
XenophorS’s Memoirs were divested of a few super¬ 
fluities and a few absurdities, I should not fear to' 
assei t that that they approach very nearly to the 
Gospel, in the exhibition of instructive lessons, and 
a sublyne, yet encouraging example, of all human 
* excellence: for, with respect to the calumnies a&- 
vaueed against Socrates, they undoubtedly origi.* 
Mated from the fatlier of lies. And thoseowriters 
aie to be e''tccmcd the enemies to^mrnan virtue and 
liappiness, who employ their ingenuity in detracting 
from illustrious and established reputation. 


No. CXXVII. On the Advantages dcrixahle Jtom 

National Adversity. 


I r is very certain that national prosperity, as it is 
comprehended in the idea of numerous fleets and 
armies, of extensive empire, large revenues, advan¬ 
tageous* commerce, and a profusion of money in 
specie, is a kind of good by no means necessarily 
"'toimected wUh moral good, or with the substantial 
happiness of individuals. It makesa splendid figure in 
Imagination’s eye; but to Reason, it appears in a very 
questionable shape, and experience is able to evince 
that it has always diffused profligacy and misery* 
the walks of private life ; and, by introduc¬ 
ing luxury, licentiousness, indolence, and corruption, 
has at once destroyed all that can render human na- 
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tare dignified and happy, and precipitated the de¬ 
cline and the downfal ol; empires themselves, while 
triumphing in fancied glory. 

It has been observed, that the Bodies I^olitic and 
. Natural bear to each other a remarkable analogy. 
A 'human form pampered, bloated, and pletlroric, 
will often have the appearance of strength, as well us 
magnitude ; though no state of it can be less adapted 
to facilitate the animal movements, or in ^greater 
danger of a hasty dissolution. Tlic body politic also 
'loses in muscular force, aS much as it acquires of 
unwielSy size, till by the gradual decrease ol vigour, 
and augmentation of weight, it totters on its baseless 
supports, and, at last, lies level in the dust with 
Babylon and ancient Rome. Luxury, the inevitable 
consequence of wliat is falsely called national pros¬ 
perity, becomes the grave of empire^, and of all that 
could adorn them ; or render their longer duration 
a rational*object of desire. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of magni¬ 
tude, at which, when a State is arrived, it must, of 
necessity, undergo the alternative of being purged 
of its peccant humours, or falling into a nerveless 
languor and consequent decline. Perhaps our own 
country has already arrived at that degree, and is 
now, under the operation of Divine Providcnc'c, 
suffering the amputation of its morbid excrescences 
for the salvation of its liealth and existcnca It may 
lose some of its revchues; but i^ will save and 
meliorate its morals and its liberty. Miuisteis may* 
be shaken from their scats, pensioners'and placemen 
may be reduced to despair, funds may be annilii^ 
latcd, and estates brought down to tlicir natural 
value; but freedom, but virtue, but industiy, but the 
British constitution, but human nature, shafl S|2r|jyc 
the wreck, and emerge, like silver and gold vi^en 
tried by the fire» with new value and additional 
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lustre. After a state of political adversity, some¬ 
thing may take pldbe in the society, similar to .the 
expected renovation of all things, after the genera! 
' conflagration of the univeifsc. 

Distress and difficulty are known to operate ,in 
private life, as' the spurs of diligence. Powers which 
Avould for ever have Iain dormant in the halcyon days' 
of ease and plenty, hftve been called forth by adver¬ 
sity, ancl have advanced their possessor to the most 
enviable heights of virtue, happiness, and glory. 
Man is naturally indolent, and when undisturbed, 
will bask and sleep in the sunshiny till the sleep of 
death; but, when roused by the blast and the 
thunder, he rises, strains every sinew, and marches 
on to enterprise. Success will almost infallibly at¬ 
tend great exertions uniformly and resolutely conti¬ 
nued/ so that what begun in misery ends in 
triumph, as the sun which rose in a mist descends 
with serenity, and paints the whole horizon with 
gold and purple. 

Public industry may be excited in the same man¬ 
ner, and in the same degree, by public misfortunes. 
The nation is impoverished, or in other words, its 
superfluities are retrenched. It is an event devoutly 
to be wished. Luxury, with ten thousand evils in 
her train, is obliged to withdraw, and the humble 
Virtues, whom she had driven, by her insolence, into 
exile, cheerfully advance from their concealment. 
Industry and frugality lake tl*e lead ; but to what a 
degree bf vigour must every muscle of tne body 
jiolitic be braced, whci^ every member is, in some 
measure, actuated by industry and frugality. No 
man ever yet exerted himself to the utmost of his 
strength ; in or i.*? it on record, that any state was ever 
ycU&u-asfhausted, but that, while it enjoyed liberty. 
It might draw new resources from its own vitals. 
Though the tree is lopped, yet so long as the rout 
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reoimns unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy 
, of branches, produce fruit of better flavour, and de¬ 
rive fresh vigour from the axe. If one has accidon* 
tally disturbed an ant^hiU, or broken the fabric of 
, the hive, though the little animals appeared before 
to' have exerted their utmost efforts, yet it is 
amazing, with what additional diligence they apply 
themselves to repair the depredation. Not a mo¬ 
ment is allowed ibr despondency. The earth and 
the air glow with motion, and the misfortune seems 
'immediately to add to their spirits, and ultimately 
both tbtheir store and security. 

The beautiful description which Virgil has given 
us of the busy scene in which the Tyrians arc en¬ 
gaged in building Carthage, represents, in a must 
lively manner, the alacrity with which human crea¬ 
tures are found to exert themselves, when instigated 
by the stimulus of neces^ty. An emulation cf la¬ 
bour seizes every bosom. No murmuring, no com¬ 
plainings in the street, but every one feels himself 
happy, in proportion as be renders himself useful 
Men’s abilities rise with the occasion; and political 
evil, like other evil, under the conduet of a merciful 
Deity, has produced extensive good, by calling forth 
some of the noblest exertions, and most perfect cha¬ 
racters which have adorned the records of human 
nature. 

There is one beneficial effect of national adversity, 
of greater importance than any which I have enu¬ 
merated.* It subdues the haughfy soul elevated 
with riches, and inebriated with excess, and turns 
the attention to the King”of kings, the Lord of 
lords, the only Ruler of princes, who, from His 
throne, beholds all nations, and bids the sceptre to 
depart ri|)m the wicked4o the righteous. *‘!i{ ^te aches 
us to rely less upon our German auxiliariS, bur 
miiiltUets, our mortars, our cannon, our copper- 
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bottomed men of war, our generals, and our admi¬ 
rals, than on the Lord of Hosts. 

( When he fights for us we^ shall conquer. With¬ 
out him, we shall in vain pul our trust in a BurgOTOO, 
a Keppcl, or a Cornwallis ; but ** the ball of 
** shall continue to roll on westward as it has* mmr 
yet done, till it stops in America, a world un- 
“ known to the ancients, and which may save the 
“ tears pf some future Alexander.” 

• If Providence shall have decreed the downfall of' 
British supremacy, happy should I be to have sug¬ 
gested* one idea which may stimulate the e^Artions 
of my countrymen, once more to* raise the noble 
column on the basis of liberty and virtue ; or 
which may console them on its ruins, and teach 
them, while they sit by the waters of bitterness, and 
hang their harps on the willow, to think of Him who 
can t^ake rivers of comfort to flow in the dreary 
desart. 


No. CXXVIII. On some of the false Pretensions 
and Impositions of the Arful and Avaricious. 


Notwit,hstand)ng the pretensions of religion, 
philosophy, and education, the greater part of man¬ 
kind appears to be restrained in their actual conduct 
by few efficient principles, but those which are dic¬ 
tated by a regard to interest. To the love of gain, 
and the uiSakn^ss or want of principles, it must be 
imptftefl^iat every occupation and department of 
life abounds with imposture. A mask is easily 
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put on. Appearances are, indeed, far more easily 
assumed than realities; and they are often more 
successful and more plausible; for the edifice of 
him. who employs ali his time and attention in 
gilding, painting, and carving the front,- will much 
sooner attract the notice and applause of the pas¬ 
senger, than that of him who has been solicitous’ only 
about the strength of the beam, and the massy 
firmness of the foundation. 

So powerful are the instigations of avarice, and 
so easy is it to deceive thg young, the simple, the 
innocent, and unsuspecting, that the intercourse 
among mankind would have been one uniform com¬ 
merce of deceit, if it had not fortunately happened, 
that the same want of principle and superfluity of 
selfishness, which led the deceivers to impose upon 
mankind, induced tliRm also to betray the arts of 
each other. Rival cheats, in the fury of jealous 
competition, have discovered the seefets or the 
jugglmg art, and opened the eyes of the deluded 
observers. 

But, as there is always a rising generation unac¬ 
quainted with the snares of the deceitful, nets and 
traps are still laid wherever there is a probability oft 
prey. It becomes those then, who have seen many 
of the arts of life, to let others profit by their expe¬ 
rience, and prevent the generous game from falling 
into the hands of the mercenary poacher. 

It may be prescri^md as a rule which will not 
often fail in the application, that where extraordi¬ 
nary pretensions are made, either in the mahualarts, 
the trades, or the professions, there is just ground 
for caution and suspicion. Solid merit, and real ex¬ 
cellence of every kind, usually confide in their own 
)power of recommending themselves, while igno¬ 
rance, and superficial skill/ naturally to 

ensnare by cunning, what they cannot earn by cic- 
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, Bert. There is a delicacy and spirit attendant on 
real worth'and ingenuity, which had rather be wi’th> 
out success, than attain it by artifice and arrogant 
pretension. 

The prudent and experienced are generally on 
.their, guard against those numerous adventilrers, 
who rely for success on advertisements in the public 
papers. If there is any. difference between the mercer, 
haberdasher, or wine merchant, w'ho advertises his 
goods, and him who docs not, it is, that the adver¬ 
tiser sells, at a dearer price, a worse commodity, 
llis shop is a kind of trap, the bait is pre^nded 
cheapness; and many a young bird is caught with 
the chaff’ of a bargain. A wise man will take care 
not to lay out his money when things are to be 
sold at prime cost, and under prime cost, and twenty 
per cent, cheaper than the rest of the trade. Be- 
warc/of those generous spirits, w'ho sell their pro¬ 
perty, or tneir industry, pro publico hono ; beware, 
as you value your health and your life, of those who 
will cure you of all diseases with a five shilling pill 
box; beware of being poisoned by the vintner, who 
promises you neat as imported ; which words being 
interpreted, signify a liquor in which not a drop of 
grape juice, or foreign spirits, is to be found. Be¬ 
ware of your purse and your credulity, when you 
Arc offered to be taught more of the languages and 
sciences a new method, in six months, six w'eeks, 
or six hours, than those whewpreside over schools 
can teacli in sik or sixteen years. Beware of a 
thousand artful tricks which are displayed in the 
newspapers, and whicli* the deceitful heart of man 
contrives, as the spider weaves his web, to catch 
those who are unsuspecting, because they are inno¬ 
cent. Tb*e trge meaning of all pompous pretences, 
antrifmting advertiseinents is, that their authors 
being distressed, and probably destitute both of 

VGL. XLIII. I‘ 
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character, friends, and merit, find an easy mode 
of supplying the defect, by diggihg pitfalls for the 
unwary, with whom the world must always abound, 
at the expense of a few • shillings for eyery snare; 

. Such, indeed, is the credulity of mankind, that many 
a quack and pretender has possessed an estate in 
the corner of a newspaper, equal to large freeholds 
of dirty acres. 

There are few. departments in which more in¬ 
stances of deception occur, than in the lower walks 
* of literature. It happens,^ that they who are to be 
mechahically instrumental in disseminating science 
and philosophv, and all the productions of human 
wit, constitute a very numerous body, consisting of 
many members in extreme indigence, from the 
author, by trade, down to the bookbinder and the 
devil. Employment must be provided for thetjp all, 
or both they and their families must want OTead. 
The press must, therefore, be constantly in motion; 
but what is to supply it ? A very few presses would 
be sufficient to prepare for the public view all pro¬ 
ductions really new and necessary. Compilations 
are formed under a thousand shapes and disguises; 
and men of straw, adorned with Doctor’s Degrees, 
and the dignity of Fellows of the Royal Society, are 
created by the fiat o%the adventurous publisher, and 
stand forth as the renowned authors, in all the dig¬ 
nity of a title page. From these powerful men in 
buckram issue grand and Imperial ^ibles, New Sys¬ 
tems of Geography, Histories of England, and Col¬ 
lections of Voyages, with a permissidn to read the 
first number, and return it If not approved, and a 
promissory note, generously engaging that all num¬ 
bers, exceeding a certain amount, 6hal\ be given 
gratis, Rut if any deceit can be excused^;nngr|jiaps 
it is such an one as this, which feeds the ^ngry, 
clothes the naked, and communicates much enter- 
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taining and useful knowledge among the poor. 1 wish 
as good an*apology could be made for those who are 
impelled by avarice rather than want, to deceive the 
puBl ic; to bring out with alKthe pomp of announc* 

' mg advertisements, new editions of books, in which 
nothing has been reprinted but the title, to injure the 
character and sale of a work whenever the ingenious 
author prints it on his own account; and to practise 
all those^mean and base arts which are comprehended 
in the significant, but cant, appellations of puifery 
and tricks in trade. Many a mean mind will per> 
haps take umbrage at these remarks; but Tf have 
long ago resolved to bear with patience, in the cause 
of truth, all the malice of her enemies. 

There are those who call such arts as these, in¬ 
nocent frauds; but it is well remarked by a very 
sound moralist,.that no frauds are innocent; be¬ 
cause^'they destroy the confidence of society,*on 
wliich our tfappiness and convenience in cverj^ part 
of our interco'ursc with each other, greatly depend. 
I will venture to add, that he who will cheat with¬ 
out remorse in one tiling, will cheat in another 
whenever he can do it with equal secrecy and im¬ 
punity. Though tricks in trade, or the deceitful 
mysteries of a profession, may enable a man to raise 
a capital house of business, to be in a great way, or 
to become a good man, as the phrases arc in the 
<'->ty, yet they can never be compatible with common 
honesty, dor render him mose truly respectable, 
than the bumblei* adventurer who actually invades 
your fob,' or rides your pocket. 
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No. CXXIX. On the prevailing Taste in Poelrij. 


Sweet poesy! thou loveliest object of intellectual 

f ursuit —But 1 am running into a rhapsody, when 
intended only a dissertation. It is, indeed, ditH> 
cult not to be transported beyond the limits of cool 
criticism, in contemplating the beauties which the 
inagit hand of the poet raises around, with all the 
creative power'of a real enchantment. From the 
cares of gain, the toils of ambition, the noise, the 
hurry, the vexation of a disordered world, we rise 
on the wings of poesy to ethereal regions, where all 
is sublime and tranquil; .or are wafled to visionary 
scenes, in which are displayed all the delicious 
sweets of a paradise and an elysium. * Away, yc 
sordid objects; yc pollutions and incumbrances of 
the pure spirit! Man is not tied down to you. Pro¬ 
vidence, in compassion to wretched mortals, has 
given them a power of forsaking this low orb, and 
soaring awhile, all mind, all spirit, all extasy, in the 
car of the swan, on the wings of the eagle. 

Jteason alone, with all her pretensions, is seldom 
sufficient to soothe our cares, and compose our pas¬ 
sions; but melody and fancy united with her, are 
capable of pouring balm into the wounded heart. 
In all nations, and in all ranks of’^the people, some 
species of poetry has been cultivated; arid a taste 
for it was undoubtedly implanted in our nature, that 
the spre evils of reality might often be alleviated 
by the sweets of fiction. ^Yhen Pandora’s box was 
open^ on mankind,' and misery diffused pn every 
side, fancy, as well as hope, kindly lingered’^of'our 
coosolation. . 
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While we are tracing the love of song from the 
favoured isles of the Southern Ocean to the regions 
of Iceland, we arc naturally tempted to dwell, with , 
particular attention, on tne poetical taste of our 
own country, and our own times. 

I think it is not difficult to perceive, that {he; ad¬ 
mirers of English poetry are divided into two par¬ 
ties. The objects .of their love are, perhaps, of 
equal Jjeauty, though they greatly differ in their air,. 
their dress, the turn of their features, and their com¬ 
plexion. On one sidc«are tlie lovers and imitators 
of Spenser and Milton; and on the other, «tliose of 
Dryden, Boileau, and Pope. 

Now it happens, unfortunately, that those who 
are in love with one of these forms are, sometimes, 
so blind to the charms of the other, as to dispute 
their existence. The author of the essay on Pope, 
wh^ is himself u very agreeable poet, and of what 1 
call the old school of English poetry seems to deny 
the justice of Mr. Pope’s claim to the title of a true 
poet, and to appropriate to him the subordinate cha¬ 
racter of a satyrical versifier. On the other hand, 
the authors of the Traveller, and of the Lives of the 


English poets, hesitate not to strip the laurels from 
the|brow of the Lyric Gray. 

Goldsmith, in his Life of Parnell, has invidiously 
compared the Night Piece on Death to (iray*s 
Elegy; and in a manner, which betrays a little jea¬ 
lousy 01 a living poet's fame, given the preference 
to Parpell. There is also a little censure thrown 


on the elegy,*in a collection which Goldsmith pub¬ 
lished under the title* of the Beauties of English 
Poetry. 1 remember to have heard Goldsmith 
converse, when I was very young, on several sub- - 
jects^^literature, and make some oblique and 
si*Vei'6rcflections on 'the fashionable poetry. 1 
became a convert to bis opinion) because 1 revered 
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his authority. I took up the odes of Gray Trith 
oinfavourable prepossessions, and in writing my 
remarks on them, joined in the censure. I have 
since read them with great delight, and on com¬ 
paring their style, and even their obscurity, with 
many of the finest pieces of Lyric compositioti in 
all antiquity, 1 find a very great resemblance. I 
am not ashamed to retract my former opinion, and 
to pay the tribute of applause to those elegant 
friends, Gray and Mason. At the same time, wliile 
it is ea^y to discern that they differ greatly from 
the school of Dryden and Pope, it is no derogation 
from their merit to assert, that they are the genuine 
disciples of Spenser and Milton. Such also are the 
very elegant and learned brothers, one of whom 
presides, with so much honour over the school at 
Winchester, and the other has written an elegant 
and elaborate history of that English poetry in 
which himself excels. 

Goldsmith’s Traveller is certainly a beautiful 
poem, and so are Dr. Johnson’s Imitations of Juve¬ 
nal ; but they, and a thousand others of the same 
species, arc of a different stamp from the Engli.<3h 
antique. They are excellent productions in one 
kind, but not less so are those of Gray and Mason 
in another. Let both schools flourish and receive 
their due applause, nor let those who have only 
acquired a taste for one, treat the other vsith con¬ 
tempt. Spenser and 'Milton drew pot from a Go¬ 
thic model, but from the polished Italians, who, 
though they had lost some of the purity and sim¬ 
plicity of ancient Rome, yet retained much of her 
elegance. 1 cannot help thinking that his poetical 
ideas are confined, who has not obscryed with 
delight, the sweet lines, the sweet langihygp^ tjie 
sweet fancy of Spenser; and who has not been also 
charmed with the smaller pieces of Milton. All 
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tastes, however various, allovr Shakspeare's claim 
to poetry ;‘but it cannot be denied, that some of his 
best descriptions, and especially those delicious 
morsels which occur in the form of songs or sonnets, 
partake much more of the ancient than of the. mo- 
dern•school, 'either English or French; for we may 
call it English, if we attribute its origin to Pope, 
and French, if to Boileau. 

There seems to be an unreasonable prejudice 
entertained against blank verse, by those who wish 
to dictate on the subject of criticism. It is suffi¬ 
cient, m the idea of many, to condemn a poeft, that 
it is written in blank verse. Though one may prefer 
rhyme upon the whole ; yet, as blank verse is sus- 
deptiblc of great variety of music, and of every 
ornament of diction, it is surely absurd to involve it 
in any general tensure. It may, however, be attri¬ 
buted to this idle prepossession that Mr. Mason’s 
English Garden seems to be neglected. There is, 
indeed, a general prejudice against all works which 
appear to come f^rom that school, and the very 
severe criticisms of the late biographical preface to 
the works of Gray, will, perhaps, contribute to ex¬ 
plode a most delightful style of pure poetry; of 
poetry, conversant solely in the regions of fancy, 
and clothed in a luminous and musical diction ap¬ 
propriated to itself, and most remote from all that 
is prosaic. Very high commendations are due to 
Mr. Anstey, to ^the author of a poetical epistle to 
Sir William Chambers, to Mr. Hayley, and to se¬ 
veral others who are well known to fame for their 
successful labours in tlfe school of Pope; but, at 
least, an equal share of praise ought to be paid to 
the scholars of Milton and Spenser;—such as Mr, 
Mason^jfi the two poetical brothers. With respect 
to Gray, he has received his tribute of applause from 
a discerning public, and has certainly deserved it. 
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The heart and the imagination have, given it him; 
and they wheucan see no beauty jn his verse^ may 
probably succeed in writing a lampoon; but would 
probably fall far short of. the poet whom they cen* 
sure, in lyric an4 elegiac poetry. 

None can entertain a higher veneration fo/our 
late Prefatory Biogrt^her of the poets than myself, 
and I was therefore greatly concerned to see him 
exposed to censnre by an uncandid, not to,sav in¬ 
judicious, piece of criticism on the poems of Gray. 
He indeed allows the mei'it of the elegy, but exa- 
minei^and censures the odes with every appearance 
of wanton malignity. Who but must lament that 
the solid critic and moralist should have been so 
much under the influence of envy and jealousy, as 
to treat the fame of his cotemporary, the illustrious 
Gray, with singular har.shncss, in a work which 
contains very candid accounts of a Sprat and a 
Yalden, a Duke and a Broome, and of others, with 
whom, if Gray is compared, he will appear, as Shak- 
spearc says, like Hyperion to a Satyr. 

The late collection of poets has restored to tem¬ 
porary life man}' a sickly and dying poet, who was 
hastening to his proper place the tomb of oblivion. 
Why was any more paper wasted on Dorset, Ha¬ 
lifax, Stepney, Walsh, and Blackmorc i How can 
a work pretend to the comprehensive title of the 
Body of English Poetry, in which the works of 
Spenser and Shukspsare are omitted to make room 
for such writers as King or Ambrbsc Philips? The 
writer of the prefaces is, indeed, sufiiciently willing 
to throw the blame from himself on the compikrs, 
whom he was not permitted, or did not endeaveur 
to control. A selection, formed under the direc¬ 
tion of true t^stc, would have atjswcred the tvto 
great ends of ihe publication which it'^ts now 

frustrated; it would h^ve amply paid Um booksd- 

(i * 
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lers, and reflected honour on English literatare. 
Then should wc have seen, in the place of Rosedm- 
mon and Rochester, PomfreJ and Fenton, the works 
of’ Goldsmith, of Glover,, of Mason, of Aikin, of 
Carter, of Beattie, of the Wartons, of Anste}^, and 
of many others, vi'ho would shine among the 
Hughes’s, Pitts, and Savages, like the moon among 
the diminished constellations. 

Upon xhe many and excellenj: living writers of 
’poetry we may observe, that though the distressful 
times of war and politieal animosity are unfavour¬ 
able to the gentle arts of verse; yet the actfre and 
polished genius of this nation s'eems capable of 
surmounting all obstacles in letters, as its manly 
spirit has ultimately borne all before it in the un« 
happy contests of war. 


No. eXXX. On the peculiar Danger of falling 
into Indolence in a Literary and Retired Life. 


It is certain that, as our ancestors were induced to 
found colleges by religious motives, so they chiefly 
intended them to answer the purposes of religion. 
Those pious benefactors to mankind did not mean 
to establish seminaries to prepare men for the 
world, but to teach them to despise it. But more 
enlightened periods than those in which these 
worthies lived, have discovered, that man best obeys 
his Maker when he takes an active part in the. 
duties ofi’society. 

Along residence in’a college is, perhaps, scarcely 
less unfavourable to devotion than to social activity. 
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For devotion depends chiefly on lively affections, 
exercised and agitated by the vicissitudes of hope 
and fear in the various transactions and events of 
human intercourse. He, who is almost placed 
beyond the reach of fortune in the shelter of a 
cloister, may, indeed, be led by the statutes of the 
Institution to attend his chapel, and doze over his 
cushion, but he will not feel, in any peculiar manner, 
the impulse of devotional fervour. The man^who is 
engaged in the busy and honourable duties of active 
life, flies from the world to ^e altar for comfort and 
refreshment; but the cloistered recluse, pants,*whilc 
he is kneeling inwall the formalities of religion, fur 
the pleasures and employments of that world from 
which he is secluded. During several centuries, a 
great part of mankind was confined in monasteries, 
solely for the advancement of religion and learning; 
yet hover was the earth more benighted than m 
those periods, by bigotry and ignorance. Nor will 
any one assert, that in subsequent times, otid in 
modern universities, the improvements in know¬ 
ledge and religion have been, in any dcgi ee, pi o- 
portioned to the numbers of those who have been 
separated from the world to facilitate their cultiva¬ 
tion. The truth seems to be, that when the com- 
meta incentives to industry are removed, and all the 
natural wants supplied without the necessity of 
exertion, mon degenerates, as the pure waters of the 
river stagnate and beouime putrid in the pool. At 
last, the boasting possessor of reason contents him¬ 
self with dreaming the blank of life along,” witli 
no other proofs of existence tlian Uie wants of the 
animal nature. Take away love, ambition, the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, and man 
will be contented to eat drink, sleep, .and‘die. 

Noi^iu colleges alone, thdugh they may be con¬ 
sidered as the temples of indolence, but in common 
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life also, the * human mind becomes torpid, as ihe 
necessity of exertion is diminished. He who, con* 
tiding in the possession of a fortune for his happi* 
ness, avoids the avocations of a profession, and what 
he calls the fatiguing parts of study, will soon lose 
those powers of mental activity which he has not 
resolution to employ. If he does not gradually de¬ 
generate to a level with the irrational creation, he 
will nor long be distant from the vegetable. When 
Ibe habits are irretrievably confirmed, it might per¬ 
haps be happy, if his niture would permit him to 
become at last impassive and quiescent; fiut as 
spontaneous fermentation takes place in masses of 
putrefaction, so, in the mind which has ceased to 
be exercised by its own efforts, emotions and habits 
will voluntarily arise both offensive and dangerous. 
Pride and envy, conceit -and obstinacy, selfishness 
and sensuality, are among the ugly daughters of 
indolence. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is certaifily an 
opinion authorized by experience, that an active 
life^is the most friendly to contemplation. The fire 
of the mind, like culinary fire, has burned with a 
clear and constant flame, when opened and venti¬ 
lated by perpetual motion, as it has been smothered 
and extinguished in smoke, when suffered to remain 
long without disturbance. The best, and many of 
the most voluminous writers, acted still more than 
they wrote. What could be nSore unlike the life of 
the cloister than tne lives of Xenophon, Julius Caesar, 
Erasmus, and & thousand others, whose days were 
so engaged in negotiatidh, in senates, in battles, In 
travelling, that it is not easy to conceive how they 
could find time even to write so great a quantity as 
they certalhly oomposed.? But such are the ewets 
of assiduity, of an uninterrupted accumulation of 
efforts, that he who has been excited to restless 
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activity by the spurs of honour, interest, and a ge¬ 
nerosity of nature, has frequently accomplished 
more by himself, than a thousand of his fellow- 
creatures employed in* the same sphere, and fur¬ 
nished by nature, with equal abilities fetr improve¬ 
ment. A hackney writer of catch-penny compila¬ 
tions, the printer of a newspaper, the maker of a 
magazine, though engaged in p multiplicity of daily 
and various avopations, will perform, in. a few 
months, a portion of literary labour, which shall in- 
' finitely exceed that of whole colleges, of those who 
slumber, or waste their activity on hounds and 
horses on the borders of the muddy Cam, and the 
slowly winding Charwell. 

But it avails little to point out the disorders of 
literary indolence, without endeavouring to sug¬ 
gest a remedy. It appears then to me, that those 
whom Providence has blessed with leisiurc, and the 
opportunity of spending it in the pursuits of learn¬ 
ing, and the liberal pleasures of retirement, too 
often languish in their pursuits, from neglecting to 
render them the subjects of debate and convqi'sa- 
tion. It is the warmth of discussion in free and 
social meetings which invigorates solitary study, and 
sends the scholar back to his books with fresh ala¬ 
crity. The hope of making a figure in a subsequent 
meeting, the fear of a shameful exposure, and of 
appearing inferior to those who are, in a natural and 
civil view, our equal!>, will stimulate all our powers, 
and engage all our attention, while we sit in those 
very libraries, where we once nodded and sfumbered 
over the page even of a Homer. Meetings should 
be established in all literary societies fur the com¬ 
munication of remarks, and the rehearsal of compo¬ 
sitions. But the strictest rules should bCkprescribed 
and observed for the preservation of decorum; oi 
else a majority of Masters of Arts would vote away 
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the books, the pens and the ink, and all the moral, 
philosophical, and tasteful discourses, in order to in¬ 
troduce pipes and tobacco, Joe Miller, and the 
punch bowl. 

It is right also, that contemplative men, however 
far removed from the necessity of employment bV 
the liberality of fortune, should communicate with 
mankind, not only i^ pleabures and amusements, 
but in r%al duties and active virtues, either conjugal, 
paternal, professional, official, or charitable. Some¬ 
thing should be engaged *in, with such obligations 
to perffirmance, that an inclination to neglect should 
be over-ruled by legal compulsion,* or the fear of 
certain loss and shame. The best method of avoid¬ 
ing the wretched state of not knowing what to do, 
is, to involve oneself in such circumstances as shall 
force one to do something. The natural indolence 
of the human heart is found to escape every restraint 
but the iron arm of necessity. Such is our present 
condition, thiit wc mutt be often chained down to 
our real happiness and our best enjoyments. 

With respect to the prevention ot indolence in an 
academical life, it would certainly be a happy cir¬ 
cumstance, if none were allowed to reside in an 
university above seven years, who were not actually 
engaged in the composition of a learned work, or in 
superintending the education of youth as Tutors, 
Professois, and Heads of Colleges. A Senior Pel- 
low, wiilidht these employmenls, is one of the un- 
happiest and leasl^useful members of the community. 
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No. CXXXI. On Manners of a Metropolis, 


Whatbveii may be the political advantages of a 
very populous capital, and I believe they are of a 
very disputable nature, the moral and physical evils 
of it are evidently numerous, and destructive of th*c 
htiman race. This observation is, indeed, true of 
all cilies, in yrhich too great a proportion * of the 
people is assem*bled; but I thall confine my present 
observations to the capital of the British empire* 

The junction of Westminster with London, or of 
the Court with the City, is very justly supposed to 
have a pernicious influence on both; on those who 
are engaged in the employments of coipmerc^, and 
on those who are invited from their paternal man* 
sionshy the court and the senate-house. The Cour¬ 
tier communicates to tlie Citizen a love of pleasure, 
of dissipation, of vanity; and the Citizen to the 
Courtier, an idolatrous veneration for opulence. 
The Courtier introduces the vicissitudes of taste 
and fashion; the Citizen imitates them, and furnishes, 
in profusion, the means of their display and grati¬ 
fication. Thus arc luxury, and all its consequent 
vices and miseries, advanced to as high ^ degree as 
they can reach, by the union of ii^enuity to invent 
modes of indulgence, with wealth to supply the 
materials. 

Lovers of pleasure in cxbess, are always lovers of 
themselves in the same degree; and their love, with 
all the characteristical blindness of the passion, 
commonly injures its object. We shall therefore 
find selfishness prevailing in the metropoCs, and 
producing all its natural effects of avarice, private 
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gratifications, meanness, servility, and inhospitality. 
True patriotism and public spirit, though the very 
want of them will often cause the greatest preten- 
. sions to them, will seldom* be found in the more 
numerous classes who inhabit the capital. Wherj; 
money and pleasures are the sole objects of ardent 
pursuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will be 
exposed to sale, whenever a purchaser can be found 
to pay the price. ** Money, O ye Citizens!" says 
Horace, in a style of satirical irony, “ is first to be 
sought; and it is time enough to think of virtue, 
when you have secured a fortune.’^ 

The inhabitants of a great city will often be in¬ 
hospitable and unneighbourly. Their attention is 
fixed on advancing and gratifying themselves, and 
they consider their neighbours as rivals, or at least 
as not worth culfivating, since they can always boy 
amusement *t the numerous places of public resort 
and diversion.. But in the country, mutual jgood 
offices take place, from a mutual desire and neces¬ 
sity of a friendly intercourse. The Londoner hardly 
knows the XRme of his next door neighbour j and, 
in accidents and distress, would as soon think^ of 
sending to Rome, as to him, for comfort and assist¬ 
ance. But in any emergency in a village,^ every 
hand is ready to afford relief. Hospitality to 
strangers still lingers in the distant country, but has 
long been ttanished from that region of avarice and 
selfish profusion, qp overgrown city.^ Pay a visit in 
Sussex, in Devonshire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in the 
North, and compare your reception among strangers 
with that which you mcetVith in London and West¬ 
minster. Luxurj', avarice, and vice, have, indeed, a 
natural tendpney to annihilate every generous prin¬ 
ciple, ai^d t6 harden the heart against all connexions 
which do not promise to terminate in sensual plea¬ 
sure, or in lucrative advantage. 
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Tlie secresy wiih which crimes can be committed 
in a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Lon¬ 
doner may be involved in debauchery, and engaged 
in fraud, without being suspected at home, or in his 
Ijcighbourhood. In the country, the fear of ^hame, 
and a principle of pride, often operate, when virtue, 
honour, and conscience, would cease to restrain; 
for no one can there be guilty of an action re¬ 
markably dishonest or immoral without detection. 
A gentleman who should devote himself to the arts 
of the swindler, or the practices of the profligate 
debauchee, in a village or country town, would soon 
be compelled, by the hisses of infamy, to desert the 
place, or to live there in solitude. But in a city, 
even men adorned with the robes of magistracy may 
proceed, with little notice, in the most scandalous 
conduct. ’ 

Weakness of body and weakness of understand¬ 
ing are often found to characterize the inhabitants 
of the capital. Luxury, want of air, want of sleep, 
excess in food, and in sensual indulgence, have u 
natural tendency to debilitate. And iikthere were 
not continual supplies from the north, I know not 
whether tlie city would not exhibit the human race 
in a most lamentable condition of imbecility, folly, 
distortion, and deformity. Compare the limbs of 
the volunteer soldiers in the metropolis with those 
of the rustic militia, or regulars; compare the con¬ 
duct and understanding of him who was born within 
the sound of Bow bell, with those of the hardy 
native of Yorkshire or Scotland. 

The extremes of irreligion and enthusiasm mark 
the manners of the capital. These, indeed, are the 
natural consequences of some among the many b »d 
dispoAtions already enumerated. • Sun^day is consi¬ 
dered by the thrifty trader as a holiday, on which 
lie may indulge without imprudence. It is there- 
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fore di8tif)guisbed by many from the rest of .the 
week, soldy by excess, and by vicious indulgences.. 
The parish churches are neglected; nor is there a • 
great concourse to any place of worship, except 
where some enthusiast or hypocrite has opened, a 
receptacle for those who labour under the symptoms 
of idiotism or insanity. The symptoms are often 
conhrmed under this injudicious course, till they 
.arrive &t a degree of madness, real and most ine> 
lancholy. 

1 have pointed out some peculiar evils in the' 
manners of the metropolis w'ith two intentions. One 
is, to prevent, in some degree, the prevailing piac> 
tice of emigrating from the country, from the seats 
of health and comparative innocence, to that sink 
of sin, and that grave of the human race, a city too 
crowded with* people, and overrun with every 
abomination. The other is, to suggest a bint which , 
may alleviate that part of the evil which admits a 
remedy. The love of money, of distinction, of 
pleasure, will probably frustrate the former purpose; 
but the latter, in a day of national distress, or under 
other circumstances favourable to viitue,* may pos* 
sibly be accomplished. 

To promote a reformation of manners, additional 
authority and efficiency roust be given to the clergy 
' and magistrates of London. Both of them are at 
this tima looked upon by th^ vulgar, both high and 
low, with sovefeign contempt. The churches are 
left to curates, or poor incumbents, who, in a place 
where riches are idolized, bold a rank scarcely equal 
to the keeper of an alehouse or an oil-shop. The 
justices 01 Middlesex have long been the standing 
objects qf hatred and derision. Are the Loodon 
clergy, who labour strenuously in their vocation, 
and on whom so much of the state of morals and 
ohi'istianity dependsy particularly countenanced by 
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the'ininistry or the bishops i It is parliaipentary in* 
terOst which procures mitreSt and stalls, and livings; 
and though a city curate, or incumbent, should con¬ 
vert millions from the error of their ways, he would 
stjll be sufl'ered to elbow his way along Cheapside in 
his thread'bare coat and tattered gown; pointed out 
and laughed at by every apprentice. The common 
people will not discriminated They will despise 
religion and morals when they see tne teachers of 
, them poor, mean, and neglected. 

Is it not a disgrace to the Defenders of the Faith, 
&c. that a Londoi) clergyman, who has promoted every 
charity, and probably reformed great numbers, 
during thirty or forty years, shall be suffered to live 
and die with nothing but a curacy and a beggarly 
lectureship ? and that, in the mean time, he who is 
related to a Lord, or connected with Members of 
Parliament, though he never preached*, and* can 
hardly read, shall be loaded with dignities and 
pluralities i He who would reform the capital, I 
repeat, must render the clergy respectable in the 
eyes of the vulgar, and the magistrates formidable. 


No. CXXXII. On I^hilelphus and Theodore Gaza, 
polite Scholars of the Fifteenth Century, 


Though the admirer of elegant letters will find his 
sweetest, most solid and most constant pleasures of 
the learned kind, in the writings of the *Augustan 
age; yet he will often feel his curiosity powerfully 
excited and amply rewarded by those among the 
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revivers of learning who are distinguished by the 
politeness of their literary accomplishments. I was 
lately amusing myself in thi» pleasant walk of clas¬ 
sical literature, when 1 accidentally met with the 
epistles of Philelphus. Though they are not with¬ 
out a*few expressions which mark the barbarism of 
his times, they possess a considerable share of 
elegance, and partake much of the graces which 
sliine so agreeably in the epistles of Pliny and 
Cicero. 

Philelphus was born at Tollenthlo, in Italy, in the 
year 1398; a very early period for ^o uncommon an 
instance of proficiency. He died at Florence in 
1480, after having filled a long life with the most 
laborious application. Let it be remembered, that 
printing was unknown at that time, and that not 
only the books* winch were composed, but which 
were •also read, were often painfully transcribed by 
the student. • 

.Philelphus was no inconsiderable poet, but was 
crowned with laurel, according to the fashion of the 
times, by Alphont-o king of Naples. He wrote five 
different works in verse, and, according to hia own 
account in,one of his letters, they consisted of ten 
books of satires, five books of miscellaneous poems, 
the Sfortiad in eight books, ten books of epigrams, 
knd three books of Greek poems. The number of 
verses in* the whole, as c^culated by himself, 
amounted to thifty-three thousand eight hundred, 
lie has omitted, in this computation, his Nicholaus, 
a poem in two books, and in sappbic verse, which 
he composed in honour of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, 
by whom he was greatly esteemed, and who had in¬ 
vited him, by a large present, to undertake the* 
translation of Homer into Latin. He was scarcely 
less voluminous in prose, but less original, as his 
prosoic works consist chiefly of translations from 
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X<y«ias, Aristotle, Xenophon, Hippocrates, and Plu> 
tareh. Though he has also written two books of 
Convivia, throe entitled Commentationes Florentrna?, 
five on Moral Discipline,' and the Life and Exploits 
of Francis Sfortia, in compliment to whom the 
Sfortiad, which has been mentioned alrcad}*, was 
composed. There are also Orationes, of which 
Erasmus speaks rather unfavourably in his Ciccro- 
nianus. 

But the only work of Philelphus which 1 have had 
an opportunity inspecting, is, the Epistles, of 
which this prolijQc author, in the course of a long 
life, has written no fewer than thirty-seven books. 
These abound with eloquence, and with such literary 
anecdotes and particulars as cannot but ailbrd amuse¬ 
ment to the curious scholar. Though Morliolf 
rather slights them, yet Erasmus', a much better 
judge, acknowledges that they resemble Cicero. 

1 present the reader with an extract from one of 
them, selected for no other reason than that I happen 
to be reading it at the time I am writing, and that it 
characterises thespirit of the author, and the greatat* 
tachment which he bore to books. Cardinal Bessario, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, had applied to him, 
desiring him to sell his copy of Homer’s Iliad; to 
which request Philelphus thus replies: “ Tliatcopy 
of Horaer*s Iliad which the very learned Theodore 
Gaza has writtcn.out for me, 1 value so much, 
that 1 would not part with it to any man, for all 
the vast and wonderful treasures qf Cresus. I am 
** really surprised that you should think that I, who 
always had the character of gcucro.3ity, should be 
so much changed as to be capable of avaiicc. I 
** have learned to give away many things, bui to 
** seH nothing; particularly books; than which 1 
** esteem nothing of greater value. But this book 
<*^of Homer is so dear to my heart| and affords me 

§ 
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«SO much pleasure, that life itself can furnish 
** nothing ‘ more delightful. Therefore pardon me 

in this one thing, if I can gratify you in any thing 

else, you may command me, and shall not be dis- 
“ appointed.” My paper will not admit a number of 
citations, and 1 will therefore content myself’ with 
referring the lover of elegant latinity and literary 
anecdotes to the original collection. 

It is\i circumstance which adds^to our surprise in 
‘contemplating this example of literary industry, that 
Philclphus was very much engaged in wars and in* 
embassies; so true is it, that the greatest exertions 
of mind arc compatible with the Imost active life. 
His writings are not free from faults, from that in¬ 
accuracy which proceeds from haste; but he is still 
a stupendous instance of diligence and excellence. 
Who but must lament, .that after having done so 
mucji to enlighten a dark age, and enjoyed the 
friendship of princes and pontifls, he should die in 
his eighty<sccond year so poor, that his bed, and the 
utensils of his kitchen, were obliged to be sold to 
pay the expenses of his funeral. But few men of 
real genius love money; and of the liberality of 
Philclphus, the fragment which 1 have inserted is 
«n ample testimony. 

1 hope it will not be tedious or disagreeable to 
* the reader, if I mention a few circumstances relative 
to the ()'iend and contemporary of Philclphus. 
Theodore Gaza, of whom he speaks in his epistle, 
as having transcribed for him a very fine copy of 
Homer’s Iliad. 

Theodore Gaza was*born at Thessalonica, but re¬ 
ceived a part of his education in Italy. He was an 
elegant writer both in the Greek and the Latin Ian-, 
guage; *1out .he displayed his abilities chiefly in 
tran^ation; a most useful labour when the learned 
languages were imperfectly understood. He trans- 
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lated parts of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Flippo- 
crates, into Latin; and the treatise of Cicero on Old 
' Age into Greek. He wrote also a treatise on 
Grammar in four books,, which has been greatly 
celebrated. Greek learning, and indeed all ancient 
learning, is greatly indebted to this dibtingulshed 
reviver of it, ITheodorc Gaza. 

But he also was unfortunate, and adds to the 
number of those ^hom Providence has exhibited to 
prove, that the rewards of virtuous and useful labour 
■do not consist in etches, honours, or any thing else 
which the rulers of this world are able to bestow. 
Poor Gaza had d'cdicated his Translation and Com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Book on Animals to Pope 
Sixtus the fourth, in hopes of procuring from his 
patronage a little provibion for his old age. The 
pope gave him only a purse with a few pieces in it, 
and accompanied his gift with a manner, .which in¬ 
duced Gaza to conclude, that it was the last favour 
he should receive. Gaza received it in silence; 
and as he walked home, all melancholy and indig¬ 
nant, along the banks of the Tiber, he threw the 
purse into the stream; and soon after died of vexa¬ 
tion and disappointment. 

I have introduced these examples with a view to 
animate the student to industry ; and at the same 
time, to teach him to seek his reward in his own 
heart, in the approbation of Heaven, in the private 
satisfactions of study; 'and not to d^end too much 
oa princes, pontifis, or popular favour. 
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No. CXXXIII. On the IncJJtcacy oj that Style 
Speaking and Writing .wfitch may be called the 
hr 0 thy. 


On th9 decline of ancient learnipg and Augustan 
fastc, there arose a number of jtophists and dc* 
cluimers, who, in pursuit of an <|Kccllence in style 
superior to the natural graces of a better age, de¬ 
viated into a most contemptible adcOtation. Quaint, 
awkward, and frivolous, as were their embellish¬ 
ments, they paid their principal attention to them, 
and totally neglected solidity and substance. This 
style of writing characterizes the decline of a 
genuine at^d manly eloquence. It is, indeed, like 
the hectic efflorescence on the countenance of an 
invalid far advanced in a consumption. 

In several departments of modern literature, and 
even in our own country, a style of writing lias ap« 
peared which very much resembles the sophistical 
and declamatory. But 1 know npt that it has been 
so conspicuous in any of our publications, as in the 
])opu1ar addresses from the pulpit. Several of the 
favourite preachers in the capital, who seldom fail 
to fill cve^ church in which they harangue, and to 
raise the largest contributions to charity schools, 
have presented the Public with their sermons, in 
order to make (he experiment, whether that oratory 
which delights the lowef orders in the pulpit, would 
be equally well received in the closet. It was an 
unhappy experiment for the reputation of the 
orators; for there *^ardly ever appeared more re • 
markd^e specimens of florid, frothy, and meretri¬ 
cious eloquence. Sounding brass, and tiukling 
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cymbals, arc descriptions of it truly emblematical. 
If there is any sweetiichs, it is a sncctncss \«hich 
cloys, and makes you sick ; if there is any bright¬ 
ness, it is a brightness which dazzles and gives you 
painif there is any gold, it is not like the bullion, 
but like the leaf, expanded to a superficies ajtnost 
impalpable, under the operation of the goldbeater. 
Indeed, this species of style _is very well described 
by the common epithet of the frothy ; but, as(a means 
of supplying aliqifint, or as a constant diet, what is 
a syllabub to a M^in i 

Indeed, almost all the popular preachers m Lon¬ 
don, have found it easier to themselves, and more 
agreeable to an illiterate and unthinking audience, 
to address the ears, the fancy, and the passions, than 
the faculties of reason and judgment. If their dis¬ 
courses were found to produce an^i better effect on 
their hearers, than that of furnishing an amusement 
for a leisure half-hour, it >vould be wrong to censure 
them,* merely because they arc offensive to a delicate 
and a refined taste. But the truth is, that they ex¬ 
cite only transient emotions, which, though they 
may last long enough to draw from the hearer a 
shilling for the church-warden’s plate at the church 
door, will seldom go home with him, or produce 
an uniform influence on his personal and social 
conduct. He goes to hear a fine preacher as hp 
goes to a play, to be entertained when he has 
nothing else to do ;* he pays for his entbrtainment 
at the door, and gives himself no farther concern on 
such subjects, but to look out for a similar one when 
his shop, or warehouse, or«counting-house arc shut 
up, through the necessity of complying with the 
laws and customs of the country. 

It may be said, that though a taste, *fi(>rmcd by 
the pure models of Greece and Home, may repro¬ 
bate the froUiy style, yet, since it is flpiutd to enter- 
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lain the vulgar of a great capital, sometimes uSf!- 
fully, ai^ always innocently, it ought not to be ex¬ 
ploded. But perhaps wc are Qot able to grant, that 
4t docs entertain them cither usefully or innocently. 
It certainly gives them wrong ideas of religion, and 
teaches them to neglect and despise the dispassionate 
suggestions of reason. But it is one of the principal 
objections to this popular or frothy preaching, that 
it,allures*mcn from their own parish churches, and 
induces them to desert the pulpit ^ a modest and 
regularly educated clergyman, fO^ome noisy and 
bold, some ignorant and hypocritical pretender. It 
leads them from the light of the sun to those meteors 
and vapours, whose dancing and uncertain gleam 
often conducts them into quagmires. There are few 
parishes in the metropolis which do not contain 
some thousands Of inhabitants ; but you will often 
hnd in their, respective churches not more than one 
hundred, and .sometimes scarcely half that number. 
Whither arc they gone ? Many, indeed, are ctfrous- 
ing in the delectable retreats of the rural Hoxton; 
but many are also gone to the new built chapels, or 
the crowded churches, where some silver-toftgued 
orator is preaching himself, with all the pathos of a 
white handkerchief, the splendor of a diamond ring, 
the smartness of a welhdresscd head, and the de¬ 
ceitful grimaces of an impostor. Ucligion, how¬ 
ever, raustjoscmuch of her venerable air, when, in¬ 
stead of the decent clothing of a chaste and honour¬ 
able matron, she is represented in the taudry and 
flimsy garment,’ the painted checks, the glass car- 
rings, tile false brilliants*of the false courtezan. 

1 think I may conHdcntly affirm, that the frothy 
Style would iiot be tolerated at the bar or in the 
senate.. It would be thought too trifling for the 
important subjects of property and politics. It 
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would be an object of ridicule. And shall that 
oratory which is hooted from the forum, hot only 
take refuge, but lift up her head in triumph in the 
pulpit f It is not surprising, that men of sense pass 
by wagging their heads when they find an orator 
haranguing in a church with all the affected language 
and sentiments of a fashionable auctioneer. The 
eloquence which has distinguished many of the moss 
favourite prcachprs, and writers of pulpit harangues, 
is not that of St* Paul, of Demosthenes, of Cicero; 
but of those glhat masters of florid description, 
Messieurs Langford and Christie. 

1 believe it will appear consistent witli reason, 
that a peculiar degree of gravity and solidity, far 
exceeding that of the senate or bar, is required to 
produce the due effect of pulpit oratory. Practical 
divinity is the gravest species of ifioral philosophy, 
deriving additional dignity and force f^om the au¬ 
thenticity of revelation. The appearance of truth 
and simplicity is its most becoming ornament. To 
apply to it the little arts of rhetoric, and the petty 
graces of affectation, would be like painting, in 
tawdry and variegated colours, those Corinthian 
columns of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which derive all 
their beauties from their simple and symmetrical 
grandeur. When we go to church we hope to hear 
salutary truth, and to receive improvement of mind 
and morals. W^hen we wish to be only amused, we 
shall repair to the play and the puppet-show. 

I will take the liberty to hint to young and fashion¬ 
able divines, who are in general smitten with the 
false graces of style and demvery, that their congre¬ 
gation would be much more edified, if, instead of 
moral essays, in what they call fine languagCt they 
would preach sermons, properly, so called, in the 
plain style of truth and scripture. Let them also 
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take care* as they v^ill answer it to Him in whose 
name they ascend the pulpit, not to preach them¬ 
selves, but the Gospel; not to be so solicitous in the 
display of a white hand, a^ df a pure heart; of a 
diamond ring, as of a shining example. 


No,^ CXXXIV. On the Genius (^Erasmus. 


Batavia and Bceotia arc by no means remarkable 
for the productictfi of genius; but Boeotia may boubt 
her Pindar, and Batavia her Erasmus. 

1 mean not to consider the theological opinions of 
Erasmus, but' his learning and his genius; and of 
these I may venture to affirm, that if Erasmus had 
lived in an Augustan age, they would have advanced 
him to a rank among the best of the classics.. But 
the theology and theologians of his times were at 
open war with the graces of taste and elegance; 
and, considering the authority which they possessed, 
ajid the scarcity of any other writings than those 
which proceeded from the cloister, it may be pro¬ 
nounced afmost impossible to Iibve lived and written 
in that age, without contracting a tinge of the pre¬ 
vailing barbarism. 

The style of Erasmusi is not therefore perfectly 
pure and classical; but it is his own, and it has a 
native charm which renders it agreeable. I would 
not advise a yopng man to view it as a model; nor, 
indeed; to be much conversant in the works of 
Erasmus, or any modern. wi iter of Latin, till his 
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taste be formed, and a judgment regulated, by 
Terence, Virgil, Caesar, and Cicero. 

But he, whose mind is mature, and whose com* 
prehensive powers are capable of grasping all pre¬ 
eminent authors, whether ancient or ihordern, will 
receive pleasure and improvement in a great degree 
from the writings of Erasmus. They have usually 
been studied only by divines, and for theological 
information. But I warmly recommend them to 
the lover of philology, or of classical learning, as 
furnishing a dish for such a palate, both plentiful 
and highly seasoned. Erasmus was born to cultivate 
the Liinrc Humaniores, or the politer parts of learn¬ 
ing; and I have often lamented, that he should have 
been diverted from those flowery paths into the 
rough roads of controversial divinity. 

Tlic colloquies, or dialogues of Erastnus, are often 
used to initiate boys, at an carl}-^ age, ijn thc^ study 
of the Latin language. They are uncommonly 
lively, entertaining, and instructive; and as there is 
not much danger of corrupting the style of a very 
young boy, there are, perhaps, few books better 
adapted to the purpose. Indeed we must not do 
Erasmus the injustice to assert, that he is devoid of 
elegance in style, for though, wherever he expresses 
theological ideas he is almost under the necessity 
of using words unknown to the writers of a better 
age; yet, on other occasions, he really abounds 
with phrases of the purest and sweetest Latinity. 
Neither are his dialogues to be considered as fit 
only for boys, since they abound in wit, humour, 
good sense, and in allusions which strongly mark 
the fertility of the mind from which they oi iginate. 
Id a comparative estimate of genius, according to 
its kinds and degrees, I should not hcMt^tr to place 
Erasmus in the same class with Lucian. There is, 
indeed, a seasoning of salt in ail his writings, in 
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which the necessity of being grave did not forbid 
him to be facetious. The Ciceronianus ps an admi¬ 
rable specimen of judgment and pleasantry. 

His Praise of Folly is a most humorous satire, 
and reflects no less honour on the inventive powers, 
than .on the good sense of its author; as it*was 
written, if 1 mistake not, in the space of one week, 
for the amusement of jiimself and Sir Thomas More, 
at whose house he was upon a visit. It made its 
author many enemies; but his genius rose like the 
arm of a giant against a host of pygmies, and de¬ 
feated 'them all after a short conflict. His forgive¬ 
ness of the vain and angry Dorpins who first at- 
tacked him, evinces his magnanimity and goodness 
of heart. Spite and envy may secretly undermine, 
but can never make an open and successful attack 
on the fortress af true genius. 

But the.epistles of Erasmus will, perhaps, be 
found to furnish the student in philology with more 
amusement than any other of his works. They are, 
indeed, a valuable treasure of curious information. 
Their clear and lively language, their poignant wit, 
and good-natured humour, render it difficult to lay 
them aside when once we are engaged in the serious 
perusal of them. They are very numerous, but 
they are by no means all which Erasmus wrote. 
He complains, indeed of being obliged to write so 
many, that there was not a possibility of taking 
copies of them all. A great ^arc of knowledge of 
the world, and eff human nature, as well as of letters 
and literary characters, may be collected from them 
by the attentive rcadery 

But, indeed, to whatever part of his voluminous 
works we turn our attention, we can scarcely avoid 
the sentiments of pleasure and surprise. He has 
writtdh more than many students were ever able to 
read. He has written so excellently, that all the 

u 3 
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learned, except a few^ envious contemporaries^ from 
his own times to ours, have uniformly considered 
him as a prodigy. And let it never be forgotten, 
that, under Providence, he owed his cducation*^d 
subsequent improvements entirely to himself. He 
was used ill and neglected in his youth. He abound¬ 
ed neither in books nor instructors; but he posses* 
sed a genius and a love of letters, before which all 
obstacles usually give way, like the Alps to an 
Hannibal. 

It adds greatly to our wonder, in contemplating 
his large and crowded tomes, when we recollect that 
he spent his life in a most unsettled state, and in 
constantly travelling from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom. But his mind was employed 
in study wherever be went, and he composed 
many parts of his works as he rode &n his horse. He 
was also attacked by many enemies; and though 
he was placable, yet as he was also irascible, much 
of that time and attention, which would otherwise 
have been devoted to calm contemplation, was ne¬ 
cessarily lost in controversy. 

He was certainly the greatest man of his time. 
Popes, kings, archbishops, bishops, and cardinals, 
hide their diminished heads in his presence. One 
is, indeed, almost tempted to laugh when one sur¬ 
veys a groupe of stupid personages, witli crowns 
and mitres, riches and titles, sitting on their thrones 
and in their cathedral, yet bowing wdth an homage 
at once abject and involuntary, "to the personal 
merit of the poor Erasmus. Hu, indeed, was per¬ 
mitted, by Providence, to pitss through his pilgrim¬ 
age in this world without ecclesiastical riches or 
dignity; he was designed as an instance to prove, 
tfiat great merit is its own reward, aod that tempo¬ 
ral distinctions are /illowed, like trifles beneath the 
uvtice of heat m, to fall indiscriminately on the de- 
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serving ^nd the undeserving, the learned and the 
ignorant. Erasmus had no mitre; but he bad the 
internal satisfactions of genius; he had glory, he 
. had*tiberty. 

Though I am sensible he wants no addition to 
his fame, and could not receive any from my ap¬ 
plause, yet I have ventured to pay him this humble 
tribute, as tlic oblation of gratitude for the great 
and repeated pleasure which his works once afforded 
me in the retirement of a college. 


No. CXXXV. On the Education of a Prince. 


m 

An opinion has often prevailed, that the education 
of a prince ought to be totally different from that 
of other gentlemen, and that any remarkable share 
of learning would disgrace him. 1 shall not hesitate 
to affirm, that they were the enemies of princes who 
advanced such an opinion; for nothing can contri¬ 
bute more cfiectually to the general abolition of the 
monarchical form of government, than to render the 
character gnd person of the monarch contemptible. 
In an age and country enlightened like our own, if 
a king were the* only gentleman unadorned with a 
liberal educatio'n, his kingly office would serve only 
to augment the contempt, and rouse the indignation 
of his people. Though he should sit on his throne, 
surrounded by his cringing courtiers, and his stand<« 
ing army;* and though he should number among 
the provinces of his empire, the regions of the east 
and the west; yet, in the eyes of every sensible and 
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indepondent specUttor, his personal littleness would 
be rendered still less, by a comparison with his here¬ 
ditary and official magnificence. The defects of the 
person would be attributed to the form of his go¬ 
vernment ; and men of the greatest moderation, if 
tliey were exempt from royal influence, wouldJieave 
an involuntary sigh for a republic or a revolution. 

Every friend therefore to a.reigning family, every 
lover ot political tranquillity, and ofregular'subordi- 
nation, will wish to augment the personal accom¬ 
plishments of that youth who is destined, at some 
future period, to wield a sceptre. He will recollect, 
that the mind of a prince comes from the hand of 
nature, in a state no less rude than the mind of a 
peasant; and that, if it is not formed by early cul¬ 
ture, it will soon become mudi ruder, more refrac¬ 
tory, and more vicious, under the many unfavourable 
circumstances of an exalted station. , It will be 
readily allowed, that a peculiar polish, enlargement, 
and liberality, is required in him who is to look with 
a comprehensive eye through all the ranks of society, 
and estimate the true interests of nations, and of 
foankind at large. Both the heart and the under¬ 
standing of such an one should be expanded to the 
ntraost degree of possible dilation. 

But no method of culture is found so much to 
fertilize the human mind, as that kind of discipline 
which is cailed the classical. A prince, therefore, 
though he should certainly be educated in private, 
ought to be trained according to the modes which 
the experience of ages has established as the most 
successful in a public seminary. No whimsical 
systems of pragmatical and conceited tutors should 
be admitted. The boy should be taught his gram- 
inasr other boys; for though there is* indeed a 
royal game cd' the goose, 1 never have yet heard of 
« royid method o£ learuing Latin and Greek; and 
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if there be such an one, the success of it still re¬ 
mains among the arcana of state. 

An heir to a crown should certainly learn the 
, ancient as well as the modern languages; and he will 
not be able to learn them effectually, without learn¬ 
ing them radically. Away then with the indolence 
and indulgence which grandeur foolishly claims as 
a happy privilege! l»et the boy, if you wish him 
to maintain the dignity of a man and a king, be 
darly enured to mental labour. Let his memory be 
exercised in learning the rules of Lilly’s grammar. 
Let him be confined to his books and papers all the 
morning, and part of the evening, from the age of 
live to nineteen. The maids of honour will cry out 
sliame; the sycophantic herd of young noblemen, 
who crowd, with all the servility of their own foot¬ 
men, around a l4irone, wijl repine that they cannot 
have an opportunity of introducing thewobelves to 
the familiarity of the future King; btlt regard nei¬ 
ther the foolish exclamations of vanity, ner the 
mean murmurs of self-interest. Proceed with him 
regularly, from the fables of Pliaedrus to the philo¬ 
sophy of Cicero, from the Cyropaedia of Xeiaophoa 
to the histories and politics of Herodotus, Thucy¬ 
dides, Livy, Sallust, and Polybius. Let his car be 
fumiliari/ed to the fine language and sentiments of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, and his heart ennobled 
by the examples of the brightest characters of Greece 
and Rome. * 

Why.should his superintendants be so cruel as 
not to cultivate in him a taste for the beauties of 
poetry, or leave him unacquainted with Homer and 
Viigii ? An elegant taste, an humanized disposition, 
an enlightened understanding, will adorn him more 
than the jewels in his crown, or the robes of his oo- 
ronatidn. It will give him an internal source of 
happiness, and will teach him rather to seek his 
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pleasures in a humane and generous conduct, than 
in the display of pomp, or the indulgence of luxury. 
A prince, with a mind uncultivated, must necessa¬ 
rily take his chief delight in mischief, in vice, or in 
unprincely occupations; but he, whose, understand¬ 
ing is illuminated, and heart purified by a right dis¬ 
cipline, will deserve a title which has been often 
unjustly claimed — that of Heaven's Vicegerent. 

When, by the close application of ten or twelve 
years, a firm and'broad basis is laid of ancient learn¬ 
ing, let the stripling be introduced to the avenues 
of all the parts of human knowledge. Let the years 
which elapse till -he is of the age of three or four and 
twenty, be employed in acquiring proper ideas of 
all the objects, whether natural or civil, which sur¬ 
round him, under the tuition of a got^ernor who 
possess^ not only official and titular, but pdtsoual 
authority, under one who is not frightened by the 
laughter of ^hion, of dissipation, or of*false pliilo- 
aophy.; from filling his pupil's mind with moral vir¬ 
tues, end a sincere, not a political, veneration fur 
Christianity. 

All this fs a general preparation for the particular 
pursuits which become a King, and these are law 
and politics. But 1 mean not the narrow system of 
.a mercenary practitioner and a cunning statesman, 
but the general principles of justice and equity : the 
wise maxims of government, as it is institutea for 
the diffusion of happiness and virtue among the in - 
dividuals of a nation, and not for the extension of 
empire, or the accumulation of destructive opulence. 
What a situation is a Throne for the indulgence of 
the feelings of a Christian, and of a compassionate 
friend to wretched human nature! I would not, 
indeed, refer a prince for maxims of .equity and go- 
vernnient to Puffendorf and Grotius, the dull and 
utifeelipg deliberators of questions on which a good 
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heart and understanding can intuitively decide; but 
to his own heart and eyes^ to his own enlightened 
reason, to the page of scripture, and to the volumes 
of authenticated history. 

Princes have been almost uniformly confined in 
their Views to the narrow systems of worldly poli¬ 
ticians, and of interested courtiers. False grandeur 
has fascinated themselves, and their subjects. Na¬ 
tional prosperity has been estimated by fleets and 
armies, commerce and revenues. The morals, the 
health,* the religion of the individuals, are consider* 
rations which do not claim the attention of a cabi¬ 
net, but are discarded as subjects of declamation 
in the church or in the schools. ** What is it to 
me,** cries aloud the Wisdom of this world, 
“ while his lordsjiip knows how to superintend the 
navy, whether he believes in God ot tbe Devil, 
and’whether he has kept such lawe as I neither 
** understand -nor value, the laws of relative and 
** Christian duty ?** A nation thus advances in the 
devious paths of a false wisdom, till an incensed 
Providence, wearied with repeated provocation, 
visits it at last with a curae. Look from the Ganges 
to the Thames, and acknowledge the evident visi¬ 
tation of a chastising Providence. 

Imagination triumphs in the prospect of a golden 
age, when Princes, and all who are concerned in 
the executive parts of government, shall be early 
formed to virtue,*to learning, to humanity, to re¬ 
ligion. How happy, it has been said, would it be 
if Philosophers, who are^stly so called, were Kings; 
or Kings, Philosophers! 
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No. CXXXVI. Introductory Remarks on the Art of 

Printing. 


That the desire of knowledge for its own sake, is 
an adventitious passion unknown to nature^ and to 
be clashed among the refinements of civilization, js 
an opinion unsupported by experience, and deroga¬ 
tory from the native dignity of a rational cceature. 
Fancy and sentiment, the powers of the intellect, 
and the feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, by na¬ 
ture equally strong and susceptible in the rude 
Indian, and in the polished member of an established 
community. Perhaps these similar powers would 
be equally fit for exertion, and lliese propensities 
equally importunate for gratification, if* the savage 
were,not constantly engaged m providing for that 
necessary sustenance, which, without his own inter, 
position, is commonly secured to the philosopher. 

The pupil of nature, under all his disadvantages, 
feels the impulse of a species of literary curiosity, 
and seeks its satisfaction. He possesses the faculty 
of memory; he must therefore, without be co- 
opeiation of his will, remember many of tbe impres- 
sions received by the senses: he hus a power of re- 
fiection, which wilKteach him to reason and draw 
inferences, without designing it„from the objects 
of his experience and observation. , He feels within 
himself an imagination, enable of lecalling past 
ideas of pleasure and pain, and apt to be delighted 
by beauty, novelty, and grandeur. Every natural 
exertion of natural faculties is attended, with satis- 
factiom He feels it from the unpremedit^ed ex¬ 
ertions of the mental powers; he tacitly acknow¬ 
ledges it to be congenial to his mind, and of course 
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cndeavourg to repeat, to extend, and to prolong it: 
but the objects which fall under the notice of his 
own senses, and his personal experience, are insuf* 
.iicient in number and importance to satisfy his ca> 
pacity. He is led to inquire what passed among 
his forefathers,' and in his turn is requested by his 
progeny to communicate his own remarks, super- 
^ded to the information of his ancestors. 

Such,*probably is the origin of Tradition; a mode 
of communicating knowledge, once universal, and 
still, perhaps, subsisting in the newly discovered 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the 
Senegal, and at the foot of the Andes. Beneath 
the shade of his plantain, the patriarch Indian still 
recites the divine origin of his tribe or family, the 
warlike actions of his ancestor, and of Ills own per¬ 
sonal prowess. The attentive audience Cftrr}' away 
the ta|e, and supply the defects of uiejQaory by the 
aid of imagination. The story spreads* time gives 
it a sanction, and at last it is found to constitufe the 
most authentic history, however obscure and fabu¬ 
lous, of the origin of a nation, after it has emerged 
from barbarism, and is become the seat of arts and 
learning. 

In the earliest and rudest state of literature, if 
we may give that appellation to the efforts of the 
intellectual faculties where letters are unknown, is 
often proc(^ced the most animated, and perhaps 
most perfect, though least artificial, poetry. His¬ 
toric truth is, indeed, little regarded, as it is ad¬ 
dressed to reason rather than to fancy; but poetic 
composition appears with marks of genius approach¬ 
ing to inspiration. From his memory, or his inven¬ 
tion, or from both, the savage is heard to puur forth 
the song vl* war, and to warble the notes of love, 
warm with the sentiments of a feeling hearty and 
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compensating the want of regularity and grace, by 
the strength and vivacity of natural expression. 

If we believe the representations of some writers, 
poems equal in length t6 the most celebrated Epo- 
peas of Greece and Rome, have been handed down, 
without the aid of letters, from the remotest anti¬ 
quity to the present day; and in our own country 
and times, traditionary tales, poetic and prqsaic, are 
known to abound in that lowest class among us, 
who are yet unacquainted with the elements of 
learning. The tenant of the cottage, stupid and 
incurious as he.may appear to the polite observer, 
has* his fund of entertaining knowledge, and knows 
how to enliven the winter evening with tales of 
fairies, giants, and inchantments, which he believed 
on thd fTord of his progenitors, and which his 
hearers t^^ve with equal pleasure and credulity, 
intending id transmit them to the rising generation. 

The eariy appearance, and the universality of tra¬ 
ditional learning, seems to establish the opinion, 
that the love of knowledge is among the first and 
importunate desires inherent to the human heart. 
We see it believing absurdity, and admiring non¬ 
sense ; we see it bearing one of the strongest cha¬ 
racteristics of natural inclinations, a proneness to 
neglect reason in pursuit of gratification. 

^is ardent love of knowledge which gave rise to 
tradition, soon invented improvements w^ich super¬ 
seded its general necessity. Tsadition was soon 
found to be attended with great inconveniences, 
and to be defective in it§ most perfect state. A 
thousand important circumstances must necessarily 
elude the most retentive memory, and beside the 
evils resulting from the weakness of that faculty, 
and from the general inclination to exaggerate and 
embellish the simplicity of truth, the want of writteb 
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standards to appeal to, afforded Constant opportu¬ 
nities for imposition. Uprightness of intention, ond 
strength of memory, were not always united in 
those who undertook the recHal of events. Accu¬ 
racy and justness of representation were rare, and 
the civil history of every people, witliout a single 
exceplion, is, in its first periods, dark and inco¬ 
herent, such indeed as might be expected from 
oral authority. 

. The inventor of means to supply the defects of 
memory, and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, 
it is obvious to conclude, would be considered as a 
great benefactor to mankind, and .elevated by the 
exuberant gratitude of a rude age, above the rank 
of humanity. To Theuth, the inventor of letters 
among the Egyptians, and to the same personage, 
under the namp of Hermes among thf Greeks, 
divine honours were paid; an apotjhjplws surely 
more justifiable on principles of reason^ t£an that of 
Bacchus the cultivator of the vine, or of Hercules, 
the cleanser of a stable. 

To communicate their discovery, the inventors of 
literary symbols found it necessary to mark, them 
on some substance susceptible of impression or 
penetration. What that substance was is a subject 
of curious, but unimportant, inquiry. The original 
mode of inscribing the newly discovered characters, 
however conducted, was probably very imperfect; 
but as it happens in all discoveries of momentous 
consequence, tha idea of it once started, was pur¬ 
sued with that general ardour and attention, which 
never fails to produce 9 great improvement. The 
stone, the palm leaf, the biblos or bark of the linden 
tree, the leaden tablet, the papyrus manufactured 
into the 9 harta, the parchment, and the pugillares, 
respectively served, as progressive advancement 
suggested, or as convenience required, to receive 
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the written lucubrations of the ancient poet, philo¬ 
sopher, legislator, and historian. 

That many of the noblest efforts of ancient 
genius, though committed to writing on substances 
so frail as the papyrus, and so subject to erasure 
as the waxen tablet, should have reached the pre¬ 
sent age, is an event only to be accounted for by 
supposing, that their conspicuous beauties occa¬ 
sioned uncommon vigilance and solicitude in their 
preservation. 

At a very late period, a substance formed of 
macerated linen, was found superior in beauty, 
convenience, and duration, and better adapted to 
the purposes of literature, than all the prior de¬ 
vices of mechanical ingenuity. It derived its name 
from the flag that grew on the banks of the Nile, 
which, tllf|High it in some degree resembled, it 
greatly egtsp^ed. Porous, yet of firm contexture, 
it admitted vthe inscription of characters with a 
facility, equalled only by the retention with which 
it preserved them. By the ease with which it is 
procured and inscribed, it rescued the ancient 
authors from the possibility of oblivion, and may 
strictly be said to have formed that monument 
more durable than brass, which a celebrated poet 
prophesied to himself with a confidence, justified 
lift length by the accomplishment of his prediction. 
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No. CXXXVII. On the Circumstances mkiek led fo, 
the Discovery of the Ark ^ Printings voitk Miscel¬ 
laneous Remarks on it* 


The business of transcribing the retpains of Grecian , 
and Roman literature, became a useful, an inno¬ 
cent, and a pleasing employ to many of those who,' 
in the dark ages, would else have pined in the list¬ 
less languor of monastic retirement. Exempt from 
the avocations of civil life, incapable of literary ex¬ 
ertion from the want of books and opportunities of 
improvement, they devoted the frequent intervals of 
religious duty, lo the transcription of mflhors whom 
they often^little understood. I'he seivl^ office of a 
mere copyist was not disdained by tllaae' who knew 
not to invent; and the writers in the scriptorium 
were inspired with an emulation to excel, in the 
beauty and variety of their illuminations, the fide¬ 
lity of their copy, and the multitude of their per¬ 
formances. * 

But when every letter of every copy was to be 
formed by the immediate operation of the hand, the 
most persevering assiduity could effect but little. 
They appear not to have been written with the rapi¬ 
dity of a ^dern transcriber, but with a formal stiff¬ 
ness, or a corfect elegance, equally inconsistent 
with expediticih. They were therefore rare, and 
consequently much valued, and whenever sold, 
were sold M a great price. Few, indeed, but crowned 
and mitred heads, or incorporated communitieg, 
were able* to .procure a number sufficient to merit 
the a^ellation of a Library; and even the boasted 
iibrarieg of princes and prplates, were such, as are 
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now easily exceeded by every private collection. 
To be poor, with whatever ability or inclination, 
was, at one time an insurmountable obstacle to 
literary improvement; and, perhaps, we indulge an 
unreasonable acrimony in our general* censure of 
Monkish sloth and ignorance, not considering.that 
an involuntary fault ceases to be blameable; that 
ignorance is necessary where the means of informa¬ 
tion are scarce: and that sloth is not to be avoided, 
where the requisites of proper employment arc not 
attainable without great expense, or earnest solici¬ 
tation. 

It was, perhaps, less with a view to obviate these 
inconveniences, than from the interested motives of 
deriving greater gain by exacting the usual price 
for copies multiplied with more ease and expedition, 
that a new mode was at length practised, derived 
from the Ibvdntion of the Art of Printing, a disco¬ 
very which, of all those recorded in civil history, is 
of the most important and extensive consequence. 

That the first productions of the press were in¬ 
tended to pass for manuscripts, we are led to con¬ 
clude from the resemblance of the type to the 
written characters, from the omission of illumina¬ 
tions which were to be supplied by the pen to faci¬ 
litate the deception, and from the inventor’s con¬ 
cealment of his process, so far as to incur suspicion 
of witchcraft or magic, by which alone the first 
observers could account for the extraordinary multi¬ 
plication of the transcripts or copies. 

But the deceit was soon detected. The perfect 
resemblance in the shape of<the letters, in the place 
and number of the words on every page, the sin¬ 
gular correctness, and above all the numerous 
cop^s of the same author, inevitably led to a dis¬ 
covery of the truth. To conceal it, indeed, was no 
l^ger desired, when experience had suggested the 
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great lucrative advantages, and the practicabilitj of 
multiplying books without end by the process newly 
invented. It soon appeared, though it was not 
obvious .at first, that tne new mode would be more 
agreeable to the reader, as well as easier to the 
copyist, and that printed books would universally 
Supersede the use of manuscripts, from a choice 
founded on judicious .preference. The art was soon 
profesSbd as a trade, and the business of copying, 
tvhich had once afforded only amusement or gain 
to the curious and the idle, became the constant 
employment and support of a numerous tribe of 
artisans, and constituted a very considerable source 
of mercantile advantage. 

Of an art, which, though it had yet acquired but 
small degrees of perfection, appeared of most ex¬ 
tensive utility in religion, in politics, ii| literature, 
and even ip commerce, no labour ha# been spared 
to investigate the history; but unfortunately, the 
inquirers into the origin of arts, instigated by the 
zeal of minute curiosity to push their researches 
too far, often discover them so rude, obvious, and 
inartificial at their commencement, as to reffect 
very little honour on those whom they ostenta¬ 
tiously exhibit as the earliest inventors. Such has 
been the result of the investigations of those who, 
dissatisfied with the commonly received opinions 
on the date of the invention of Printing, pretend to 
have discovered traces of it many years before the 
first production bf Faustus, in 1457: and it is true, 
that the Speculum Salutis, and a few other books 
are extant, which are,*on good reasons, judged to 
have been stamped, not printed secundum artem^ 
long before the erection of a press at Mentz: but 
the mode'in which they were executed, like the 
Chinese, bears but little resemblance to the art of 
printinj^ properly so called: it appeats not, by 
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doy hiftorical memoir, to have,8uggeste4 the first 
hint of it, and is too imperfect to deserve notice as 
even the infant state of this momentous invention. 

National pride, lik^ the pride of individuals, is 
ofteu founded on slight or dubious. pretensions. 
Thus have Germany and Holland contended,, with 
all the warmth of party, for the imaginary honour 
of giving birth to the Inventor of Printing, who, 
after all, was probably led to the discoveryf not by 
the enlarged vievfs of public utility, but by fortuv 
nate circumstances concurring with the desire of 

{ >rivate and pecuniary advantage: but though the 
listory of Printing, like all other histories, is in 
some degree obscure and doubtful at its earliest 
period, though Strasburg has boasted Mentel, and 
Harlaem (Foster, as the iitventor; yet is there great 
reason to conclude, that the few arguments advanced 
in their favour are supported only by forgerjjr and 
falsehood: apd we may safely assert, with the ma¬ 
jority. of writers, and with the general voice of 
^Europe, that the time of the invention was about 
the year 1440; the place Mentz, and the persons 
Gutenberg, Faustus, and Schsefier, in conjunction. 

He who wishes to trace the art in its gradual 
progress, from the wooden and immoveable letter 
to the moveable and metal type, and to the com¬ 
pletion of the whole contrivance, will receive satis¬ 
factory information from the annals of the elaborate 
Mattaire. In the mean-time, the essayist will avoid 
the repetition of facts already tod well known and 
eatablisbed to admit additional illuiitration, and will 
think himself more propealy employed in making 
reflections on the literary, the moral, the political, 
and the religious efiects which have resulted from 
the inventiop. * . 

It is, indeed, generally true, that the history of 
g mechanical art afiprds but insipid entertainment 
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to a mind which is tinctured with the liberality of 
philosophy, and the elegance of classic literature, 
it often exhibits manual excellence united with 
such meanness of scntimei\t,'and vulgarity of man¬ 
ners, as unavoidably mingles disgust with admira¬ 
tion but to the truth of this general remarkj the 
annals of typography are a singular exception. 
Many are recorded to have labopred at the press, 
whose Kterary attainments would have done honour 
to the chair of a professor. By their annotations, 
they illustrated the sense and spirit of those authors, 
the letter of whose writings they embellished by 
the most beautiful and accurate impressions. 

The names of the Aldi, of Robert and Henry 
Stephen, of Turnebus, and of many more who 
united mechanical ingenuity with profound erudi¬ 
tion, will ever be remembered with respect and 
gratitude bjyr the votary of ancient learning. Hap¬ 
pily for letters, at a time when the valuable works 
of antiquity were contained in manuscripts‘some¬ 
times illegibly written, and often mutilated or cor¬ 
rupted, a number of men arose whose knowledge 
and sagacity enabled them to ascertain and exhibit, 
by the newly discovered art, the genuine reading. 
Such men were greater benefactors to mankind, 
than many who have been more celebrated; nor is 
it an ill-grounded glory which Italy derives from 
her Manutii, Germany from her b'roben, France 
from her *Stephani, the Net*her)ands from their 
Plantin, and England from her Caxton. 

Every studeilt looks back with regret on those 
times when an Erasmus corrected what an Aldus 
printed; when, like the painter of antiquity, a 
printer exposed his production to the passenger, 
and solicited censure; and when the legislature of a 
great tiation provided by a statute, with a penalty, 
for the correctness of publications. 
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To prefer, with implicit attachment, all the ear¬ 
lier productions of the art to the more recent, were 
to be actuated with the narrow spirit of a typogra¬ 
phical virtuoso; yet the truth is, what indeed was 
to be expected from the' superior learning of those 
who'were formerly concerned in the process, they 
surpass the more splendid editions of later times, in 
the one great excellence of correctness. It is true, 
indeed, that the fungous production of the modern 
writer, appears with a splendor of paper, and bril¬ 
liancy of type, unknown in the fifteenth century; 
and, if the work is written in the vernacular lan¬ 
guage, and on a familiar subject, is perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently correct. It is true, likewise, that consider¬ 
ing the expedition of the artisan, the degree of cor¬ 
rectness with which the common papers of intelli¬ 
gence appear, is really wonderful, and affords a 
striking instance how much industry can effect, 
when stimulated to exertion by'the hlope of tiiat 
abundant gain, which our more than Athenian love 
of political information constantly supplies. Of such 
dispatch, a Plantin would, perhaps, have denied the 
possibility. Books of learning, however, especially 
when written in the dead languages, are indeed 
more slowly brought forth, but hardly with equal 
perfection. The mistaken avarice, and the gross 
Ignorance of the modern editor, often frustrates all 
the past labour of printers, correctors, and com¬ 
mentators, who havd toiled with aching eyes in the 
revisal of proof sheets, and in the» collation of ma¬ 
nuscripts. 

By one of those laudable artifices which prevent 
private avarice from withholding public benefits, 
the art was stolen from Harlaem, and brought to 
Oxford by Frederic Corsellcs. But while we are 
considering the introduction of printing mto Eng¬ 
land, not to commetEorate the names of Bourchier, 
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Tumour, and Caxton, who word most instrumental 
to it, would be an omission equally negligent and 
ungrateful. Nor should the tribute of praise be any 
* longer^ withheld by neglect from earl Tiptoft and 
earl Rivers, who, at this period, were restorers and 
pStrons of learning in our own country, and who 
contributed t6 its advancement in imitation of their 
contemporary, Pius the second in Italy, both by 
their munificence and example. 


No. CXXXVIII. On the Morale Polilicaly and 
Religious Effects (ff Printings xuitk cumcluding 
Remarks. 


V 

The literary advantages derived from the invention 
of printing are so obvious, that to point them out 
witn all the formality of disquisition is unnecessary. 

But the moralist, no less than the man of letters, 
finds himself interested in the consequences residt- 
ing from the mechanical mode of multiplying the 
Copies of books. To this cause, he attributes that 
change in»the manners and sentiments which has 
taken place witkiji the interval of a century or two, 
and which cannot escape even superficial observa* 
tion. Philosophy once ^preserved among a chosen 
few, with the selfishness of an Alexander, who re¬ 
primanded Aristotle for divulging the secrets of 
science, has now diffused its influence on the mean 
as welkaiT the gteat, the gay and the fair as well as 
severe and studious, the merchant and the 
manufacturer as well as the contemplative professor. 
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Pamphlets and manuals, on every subject of human 
inquiry, are circulated by the assiduous trader at a 
small price, among the lowest ranks of the commu¬ 
nity, the greatest part of whom have been furnished 
with the ability of reading by an elcemhsynary edu¬ 
cation. A tincture of letters, which was once rare, 
and formed a shining character, has pervaded the 
mass of the people, and m a free country like our 
own, where it is not checked in its operation by 
political restraints, has produced remarkable effects 
on the general system of morality. Much good 
has resulted from it: happy, if it had not been mixed 
with that characteristic alloy of human happiness, 
much evil. Learning thus communicated to the 
vulgar, has taught the savage ferocity of gross ig¬ 
norance to yield to gentleness and humanity; but it 
has also superinduced a general indolence, refine¬ 
ment, and false delicacy. It has been the means of 
exhibiting^, to the best advantage, the image of 
virtue* in her natural beauty; but it has also held up 
to view the meretricious charms of vice in the false 
ornaments superadded by a corrupt imagination. 
It has been a steady light to lighten men in the 

I >Bth of truth ; but it has also been an ignis Jatuus 
ending them into the mazes of error, and plunging 
them at last into the depths of misery. If it has 
often tempted us to boast of living in an enlightened 
age, it has no lees frequently induced us to regret 
the old times of ignorant, but innocent simplicity. 
If we sometimes look back with a mixture of scorn 
and pity on the unlettered ages that preceded us; 
we also sometimes confess* ourselves ready to re¬ 
nounce the pride of superior knowledge for the' 
solid happiness of that national probity, which, 
though h; may not have receded, has not kept pace 
with our progress in scientific improvement. Here, 
howler, the old maxim will be suggested to evely 
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one» that a good argument against the use of a thing, 
cannot be drawn from its abuse. It will at the 
same time be remembered, tljat the present times 
^re ever seen through the* fallacious mediiums of 
prejudice and’passion; and that the censures of,the 
satirist may nut arise from real degeneracy, but that 
common propensity which has, in all ages, given 
rise to invectives against the prevailing manners. 
If it is tfue, that improvement in jcnowledge is a 
na'tural and laudable object of human desires, the 
more general that improvement, the happier and 
more perfect is human nature, and the more estim* 
able that art from which it is principally derived. 

But however equivocal the effects of the universal 
dissemination of literature on the morals of those 
who cannot judge and select with the same ease 
with which they‘can procure books, there is no 
doubt of their being beneficial among others, whose 
judgment is directed by liberal culture, and whose 
sentiments are undepraved by fashionable dissipa¬ 
tion. Before the introduction of printing, the stu¬ 
dent, who revolted at the idea of languishing in the 
sloth of Monkery, had scarcely any scope for his 
industry and talents, but in the puerile perplexities 
of a scholastic philosophy, as little adapted to call 
forth the virtues of the heart, as to promote valuable 
knowledge: but since that important sera in the 
annals ol^^le^rning, every individual, even the poorest 
of the Muses’ train, has been enabled to obtain, 
without difficulty,*the works of those great masters 
in practical and speculative ethics, the Greek and 
Homan philosophers. He is taught by the same 
instructors who formed a Xenophon and a Scipio, 
and can hold converse, in the retirements of his 
chamber, • with the celebrated sages of antiquity, 
with nearly the same advantages as if he actually 
with Socr^ites beneatli the shade of the plane 
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tr^e, walked with Plato in the Lyceum, or accom¬ 
panied Cicero to bis Tusculan villa. 

Whatever tends to disuse ocvr light on the under¬ 
standings of a whole people, or to effect a change 
in the general system of manners, sodn produces a 
similar revolution in their political character. * Airy 
fabrics, which, when seen through the mists of 
ignorance, were supposed to be realities, vanished 
at the light of learning, as the inchantment is dis¬ 
solved by the operation of the Talisman. The sun 
of science arose, the prospect cleared around, and 
they who had shuddered at the ideal phantoms of 
the night, ventured to walk forth and examine every 
object that solicited attention. The prejudices on 
the subject of civil government, formed by igno¬ 
rance and fostered by the policy of power, when 
once the art of printing bad multiplied books, and 
roused the spirit of enquiry, soon gave way to the 
dictateid instructed reason. Tlie natural rights of 
mankind became well understood, the law of nations 
was attended to, implicit obedience was neither ex¬ 
acted on the one part with the same rigour bs before, 
nor paid on the other with equal servility. What 
remained of the feudal institutions could not long 
subsist, when more liberal ideas of the nearer equa¬ 
lity of mankind were imbibed from books, and when 
a great degree of dignity and power was attainable, 
not only by birth and riches, but by mere literary 
eminence. The distinction of Vassal and Lord soon 
ceased to be the only one in the community, when 
men were led by the ease with which books were 
procured, to aspire after l%e fine arts, philosophy, 
and erudition. Such studies infused a noble gene¬ 
rosity of spirit, which scorned to pay an abject 
homagd to ignorant opulence. Ignorant qpulence 
indeed, could not maiutain, or even exact by force, 
that truly valu£d>le respect which isijaaturally due, 
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and cheerfully paid, to {/brsonal dignity. Men, hy 
reading, were led to reflect, end by reflection disco¬ 
vered, that they had been unc^er an error when they 
Jooked up to tlieir governors as to a superior Order 
of Beingsbut at the same time they learned the 
liappioess of living under a well-regulated constitu¬ 
tion, the duty of obedience in return for protection, 
and the political necessity of subordination. His¬ 
tory, and treatises of politics, suggested just notions 
of civil society, and a sense of expediency produced 
at length that voluntary acquiescence which was 
once exacted by pretensions to divine right, or by 
the immediate interposition of authority. The lust 
of dominion which disgraced the iron reign of the 
sullen and unlettered tyrant, was sut;ceeded, in the 
enlightened father of his people, by a spirit of be¬ 
nevolence and philosophical moderation. That 
power which was once placed on the sandy foun¬ 
dation 0 ^ popular prejudi^ and fear, wbfia those 
fears and prejudices were dissipated by free disqui¬ 
sition, acquired an establishment on the basis of 
reason. Nor let it be deemed idle speculation to 
attribute these salutary consequences to the inven¬ 
tion of printing, since to him, who attentively con¬ 
siders all its remote, as well as proximate cfl^cts, it 
will appear fully adequate to their production. 
AVhen all ranks of people on a sudden were enabled 
to exert wi^h vigour the faculty of thinking, which 
had only lain dormant for want of opportunity, the 
effect on .the moral and political world must be as 
striking, as that which takes place in the physicid 
at the return of day aft6r night, and spring after 
winter. 

Thus has^Faustus and Mentz, by an art invented 
and cxereiscd with views of private emolument, 
ultimately contributed more to the empires, and 
caused more important events in their history, than 
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all tl)e efforts of the renowned conquerors and law* 
givers of antiquity. That the same art which has 
produced these salutary consequences, has also been 
the means of encouraging licentiousness, of animat¬ 
ing sedition, and kindling the flamed of civil war, 
is to be attributed to that lamentable condition of 
human aftairs which is observed to counterbalance 
every good, with a proportion of concomitant evil. 

To the Art of Printing, however, it is acknow¬ 
ledged, we owe the reformation. It has been justly 
remarked, that if the books of Luther Imd been 
multiplied only by the slow process of the hand¬ 
writing, they must have been few, and would have 
been easily suppressed by the combination of wealth 
and power: but, poured forth in abundance from 
the press, they spread over the land with the rapi¬ 
dity of an inundation, which acquires additional 
force from the efforts used to obstruct its progress. 
He who undertook to prevent the dispernon of the 
books once issued from the press, attempted a task 
no less arduous than the destruction of the Hydra. 
Kesistance was vain, and religion was reformed: 
and we who are chiefly interested in this happy revo¬ 
lution must remember, amidst the praises bestowed 
on Luther, that his endeavours had been inefi'cctual, 
unassisted by the invention of Faustus. 

How greatly the cause of religion has been pro¬ 
moted by the art, must appear when it is.considercd, 
that it has placed those sacred books in the hand of 
every individual, which, besides that they were once 
locked up in a dead language, could not be procured 
without great difficulty. The numerous comments 
on them of every kind, which tend to promote piety, 
and to ^rm the Christian philosopher, would pro¬ 
bably never have been composed, and^ oertainly 
would not have extended their beneficial influence, 
'4f typography had stilj been unknown. By that 
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art, the light, which is to illuminate a dark world, 
has been placed in a situation more advantageous to 
the emission of its rays: but ifjt has been the means 
,of illustrating the doctrines,.aod inforcing the prac¬ 
tice of rcligioo, it has also, particularly in the pre¬ 
sent age, struck at the root of piety and moral 
virtue, by propagating opinions favourable to the 
sceptic and the voluptuary. It has enabled modern 
authors wantonly to gratify their avarice, their 
vanity, and their misanthropy, in disseminating 
novel syiitems subversive of the dignity and happi¬ 
ness of human nature: but though the perversion 
of the art is lamentably remarkable it) those volumes 
which issue, with offensive profusion, f^om the vain, 
the wicked, and the hungry, yet this good results 
from the evil, that as truth is great and will prevail, 
she must derive fresh lustre, by displaying the supe¬ 
riority of lior strength in the conflict with sophistry. 

Thus the A.rt of Printing, in whatever light it is 
viewed, has deserved respect and attention. From 
the ingenuity of the contrivance, it has ever excited 
mechanical curiosity; from its intimate coitncxion 
with learning, it has justly claimed liistorlcal notice; 
and from its extensive influence on nioralit 3 s politics, 
and religion, it is now become a subject of very im¬ 
portant speculation. 

• Hut however we may felicitate mankind on the 
invjntion, there are, perhaps, those who wish, tliat, 
together with its compatriot art of nianui'acturing 
gunpowder, it had not yet been brought to light. 
Of its eflects on literature, the}' assert, that it has 
increased the number of books, till they distract, 
rather than improve the mind; and of its malignant 
influence on morals, they complain, that it has often 
introduced a false reiiuement, incompatible with the 
simplicity of primitive piety and genuine virtue. 
With respect to its literary ill consequence, it may 
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he Bai3, that though it produces to the world an 
ioBnite number of worthless publications, yet true 
wit and fine composition will still retain their value, 
and it will be an easy task for critical discernment 
to select these from tne surrounding inass of absur¬ 
dity : and though, with respect to its moral effects, 
a regard to truth extorts the confession, that it has 
diffused immorality and irreligion, divulged with 
cruel impertinence the secrets of private life, anvl 
spread the talc of scandal through an empire; yet 
these are evils which will cither shrink away unob¬ 
served in the triumphs of time and truth over false¬ 
hood, or which may, at any time, be suppressed by 
legislative interposition. 

The Liberty of the Press is a subject not to be 
touched upon, but with a trembling caution. Every 
student must abhor the thought of erecting the tri¬ 
bunal of a star-chamber in the republic of letters; 
every loiter of his country must reject with disdain 
the proposal of silencing the voice of truth by the 
menace of authority: but, at the same time, every 
true friend to learning and mankind, who, free 
from the enthusiasm of party, understands their real 
interest, would rejoice to see the day when the ad¬ 
vantages of the Liberty of the Press shall be unal¬ 
loyed with those evils of its licentiousness; which, 
without some expedient of control, will prevail, as 
long as there are, on one hand, indigent and avari¬ 
cious publishers, and on the other, factious and un¬ 
principled readers. 

But innovations in a particular intimately con¬ 
nected with civil liberty, will ever be guarded against 
in a free country, with all the vigilance of jealous 
circumspection. Men w'ill often patiently support 
the present evil, the nature and extent of which is 
ascertained by experience, rather than incur the 
hazard of a future detriment, which may possibly 
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outweigh the beneficial ends proposed. If then the 
unrestrained use of the Press is, as it has been com- 
inonly termed, the palladium of liberty, may it 
•never be taken from us by fraud or force; and per- 
haps the evils*resulting from the abuse of this privi¬ 
lege are of that kind, which, when permitted to take 
their course,' ultimately remedy themselves: for it 
is certain, that there may be a period, and perhaps 
oqr own times approach to it, when the petulant 
licentiousness of public prints and pamphlets be¬ 
comes too contemptible to gain attention, and 
therefore fails of producing a malignant eficct. 
Avarice will cease to publish, when men are too 
wise to purchase; faction and vanity will be silent, 
when they no longer find an audience: but penal 
and coercive measures are known to give weight to 
the nonsense of s'edition and impiety, by alarming 
that attention which it could not otherwise excite, 
and to occasion the evils Intended to be obvit^ted; 
as the means used to extinguish a fiame sometimes 
increase its violence. 

But referring the discussion of this complicated 
subject to legislative wisdom, we may venture to 
express an honest wish without danger of presump¬ 
tion ; and surely all the good and enlightened part 
of mankind will sympathize in the desire, That the 
time may not be distant, when the qualities of the 
heart shall be cultivated with*the same general 
ardour as the povi^ers of the understanding; when 
the affectation of singularity, and the love of money, 
shall no longer multiply treatises tending to teach 
the people a false philoso*phy, an erroneous belief, 
or a factious conduct; when the Art of Printing 
shall no more be perverted to embellish vice and 
justify folly, buf operating in the accomplishment 
of its proper purposes, at once promote the in- 
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terest, which cannot indeed without natural vio¬ 
lence be separate^ of sound learning and unaffected 
virtue. 


No. CXXXIX. Cur&ory Thoughts on Satire and 

Satirists. 


The good reception which that species of poetry, 
called Satire, has commonly met with in the woild, 
is perhaps owing to some dispositions in the human 
nature not the most amiable. It derives not its 
power of pleasing, like other poetry, from its effects 
on the imagination. It raises no enchanting pros¬ 
pects ; At is not necessarily employed in fiction. A 
spirit of indignation is its essential principle, and 
by causing a similar spirit in the reader, it gently 
gratifies the irascible passionr. 

It must be owned, that it has seldom answered 
its ostensible end of reforming the age. Yet allow¬ 
ing it to be of little use in reformation, it is often 
composed with such evident marks of genius as 
render it interesting to men of taste. And though 
spleen may have given rise to its firsf production, 
and the love of censure ensured its success, yet llic 
beauties of the composition will cause it jto be read, 
even by those who disapprove personal invective, 
long after the resentment that occasioned it has 
subsided. 

floracis the politest wiiter whom the world ever 
produced, adopted satirical writing, and succeeded 
in it,* though there is cvciy reason to believe that 
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Ill's natural disposition nras not severe. The truth 
is, he was a man of the world, as well as a man of 
reflection, and wrote his remarks on men and things 
•in careless verse; not without censuring them in¬ 
deed, but without indulging the asperity of sarcasm. 
He probed every wound with so gentle a hand, 
that the patient smiled under the Operation. The 
gay friend of Mmcenas had lived in courts, and 
knew too much of the world to think he could re¬ 
form the gay and voluptuous part of it by abrupt 
severity. 

Not so the stern Juvenal. With all the warmth 
of a zealot in the cause of virtue, he pours his ma- 
.Jestic verse, and, amid the most spirited invective 
and the finest morality, emits many a luminous 
irradiation of poetry beautifully descriptive. 

His predecessor Persius had afforded him a noble 
uiodel.^ H& improved on it in nothing but per^i- 
cuity. Persius is all fire, spirit, animation. The 
frequency of his interrogations rouses the attention 
of the reader, and it is not easy to read and under¬ 
stand him without catching the glow with which be 
evidently wrote. If his obscurity arose from fear, 
it does not indeed depreciate his merit as a writer; 
but it has caused him to be less read and admired 
than he deserves. The last lines of his second 
satire are alone sufficient to entitle him to immor¬ 
tality. • « 

The English sqcm to have copied the manner of 
Juvenal rather than of Horace. Our national spirit 
is indeed of the manly and rougher kind, and feels 
something congenial with itself in the vehemence of 
the sullen Juvenal. 

The Koi;nan is remarkably harmonious. But 
Donne, his imitator, seems to have thought rough¬ 
ness of verse as well as of sentiment, a real grace. 
It is scarcely possible, that a writer who did not 
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studiously avoid a smooth versification, could have 
written so many lines without stumbling on a good 
one. Pope has revived his fame by attuning his 
harsh numbers; a work whose very excellence 
makes us regret that a genius so fertile as was the 
bard’s of Twickenham, should have wasted its vigour 
in paraphrases and translations. 

This versatile poet has imbibed the very spirit of 
Horace. Nor can the mere Englit>h reader obtain, 
by the translations of Creech or of Francis, so clear 
and adequate an idea of the true Horatian manner, 
as from the liberal imitations of Pope. 

Dryden seems to have preferred the model of his 
favourite Juvenal. His net vous line was well adapted 
to satirical composition. FIc says himself, ** he 
“ could write severely, with more ease than he could 
** write gently.” His Absalom and Achilophel, and 
his Mac Flecknoe, are master-picccs apd models in 
the serious and vehement kind of satire. 

Bdleau seems to have blended with judgment the 
manner of Horace and Juvenal. Yet whatever de¬ 
cree of elegance he possesses, the natural monotony 
of French verse tires an car accustomed to the 
various harmony of our English poets. The French 
language never appears so mean as in the heroic 
couplet. He who reads the Henriade, and at the 
same time thinks of Milton, Dryden, Garth, or 
Pope, must close tlip volume with all the loathing of 
disgust. He who reads Boileau, will find his im« 
proving imitator Pope rise in his opinion. Pope 
rouses the attention by all the changes of musical 
modulation ; Boileau sooths it to dull repose by the 
lullaby of similar pauses uniformly repeated. 

A poet of our own, little attended to at present, 
once enjoyed a very high degree of fame as a satiri> 
cal*writer. Oldham has been called the English 
Juvenal. Ills satire on the Jesuits has indeed mucli 
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of the spirit of Juvenal. It displays wit, force, 
pungency, and a very copious invention; but it is 
no less distinguished by a vulgarity, which must 
prevent Oldham from kcepiAg his place among the 
classics of our country, lie has lashed the Jesuits 
witli deserved and unrelenting rigour; but though 
severe punishment is often neccssaty, yet to sec it 
inflicted with the wanton cruelty of an assassin, is 
not agre6able. There are some works of poetry 
as well as of painting, which, though well performed 
as pieces of art, lose the praise their excellence 
demands, by the shocking nature qf their repre¬ 
sentations. 

A later satirist, Dr. Young, is still read with plea¬ 
sure. But he has the fault of Seneca, of Ovid, of 
Cowley; a profuse and unseasonable application of 
wit. His satires Have been justly called a string of 
epigrams. A lover of originality, he did not regard 
models. Had be endeavoured to imitate Juvenqil or 
Persius, he would have avoided this fault. Those 
great masters were too much engrossed by the im¬ 
portance of their subjects to fall into the puerility 
of witticism. There is also something in Young’s 
versification which a good car does not approve. 

But even Young, popular as he was, has been 
eclipsed by a poet who has shone with the cfl'ul- 
geiice and the instability of a meteor. Churchill 
possessed mw'it; a merit which Was magnified when 
seen tlirough the medium of party, beyond that de¬ 
gree which it washable to support. When reason at 
last viewed wha passion had exaggerated, she was 
disgusted with the disappointment, and turned 
away wilh neglect. Thus the celebrated Churchill, 
with whose appiausc the town re-echoed, is sinking 
to an oblivion winch he hardly deserves; for though 
he wrote many careless lines and many dull pas- 
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yet the greiater part of his productions dis¬ 
played a genuine vein of satirical genius. 

Within a feiv years Satire has re-assumed her 
original rude form of scurrilous and petulant abuses 
An improved versification has given a gloss to 
illiberal, calumnious, and anonymous invectives. 
An undaunted cfirontcry, recommended by elegant 
verse, has supplied the want of every classical and 
noble ornament. That it has been well received, is 
no proof of its solid excellence as composition, 
since, to the greater part of readers, the abuse 
Mrfaich it lavishly pours on public and private cha¬ 
racters, is a sufficient recommendation. 

It differs from classical satire in this, as well as 
other circumstances. Horace, Persius, Juvenal, 
though sometimes disgraced by obscenity, yet 
abound with fine moral-sentiments. They not only 
put vice to shame, but countenanced virtue, and 
pointed out the way to attain to it. .Hut the'satirists 
of otr times seem to have little else in view, than to 
gratify private pique, or party prejudice. It is 
indeed scarcely to be expected, that in a degenerate 
age, many will be found to possess dignity of cha¬ 
racter and solidity of judgment, in a degree suffi¬ 
cient to enable them to stand forth disinterested 
and efficient censors of prevailing folly and fashion¬ 
able vice. 
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No. CXL. On Logic and Metaphysics. 


To false and careless reasoning most of the mis¬ 
fortunes of life are to be attributed. Logic then, 
as an art, is perhaps so far useful in the conduct of 
lifd, as it superinduces a habit of accurate rea¬ 
soning. 

But what says experience I Is the man who has 
digested Burgersdicius found to be wiser in his 
actions than others ? The best disputant that ever 
conquered in the schools, when he has descended to 
the walks of common life, has been found no less 
prone to deviate iato the paths of error, to be in¬ 
volved in the. clouds of passion, and misled by the 
false limits of imagination, than the busy multitude 
who never heard the categories. 

They who possess common sense in a competent 
degree, will discover with no other aid, the fallacy 
of wrong reasoning. They who are deficient in itj 
will not find a substitute in the use of a syllogism. 

The great numbers who supply civil and com¬ 
mercial offices, in which there is a constant necessity 
for. the exertion of reason, and who conduct the 
most important affairs without tl^p aid of scholastic 
logic, are proofs that vigorous nature wants not this 
slender assistance.* To imagine that a well-formed 
mind cannot reason well without logic, is no less 
absurd, than to suppose that the solid oak wants the 
supnort of the ivy that creeps round it. 

The best school for the improvement of reason, 
after a cojn^ctent education, is the living world. 
We find* even the illiterate, who have spent their 
lives in constant action, possessing a very extensive 

VOL. XLIII. L 
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kjiowledge of tilings, and a most accurate method 
of judging of them; a knowledge and a xjiethod to 
which the cultivated but inexperienced reasoner 
can seldom attain. It is common to see the learned 
academic, whose labours are at lasr rewarded by a 
rural benefice, unable, notwithstanding his acquired 
strength of reason, to cope with the rude rustic in a 
bargain for dues which the laws have allotted him. 

It seems, then, that the gradual decay of scho¬ 
lastic logic, and the contempt in which syllogistic 
skill is held, is not unreasonable. It contributes 
little to the benefit of society, it is rather injurious 
to it, by drawing off that attention which might be 
usefully bestowed. What then shall we say i Must 
an art, which our forefathers have studied from age' 
to age, and to which many of us have devoted our 
first years at the universities, be exploded? A 
Veneration is due to long established opinions. The 
'powera cf judging, which stimulate the present age 
to innovation, were possessed by the past in equal 
perfection. Some reason they had for their institu¬ 
tions. The same reason may perhaps remain to 
prevent the total abolition of them; for truth and 
reason are unchangeable. Our ancestors established 
logical studies in the universities, because in their 
da 3'8 there were few other books to be obtained, 
and no other learning was prized. Their descen¬ 
dants must continue to bestow on them a moderate 
attention, because every part of knowledge contri¬ 
butes to accomplish the profes^sed scholar. But 
they need give no more than a moderate attention, 
because the improvements of philosophy, and the 
great multiplication of books in every port of human 
learning, enable the student to spend, his time and 
sagacity more usefully and more a'greeably. 

who possesses the genius and taste, together 
With the philosophical spirit of the attic Harris, will 
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do right to cultivate them by studying the unread 
works of ancient logicians. Our English Aristotle, 
whose productions are at once the quintessence of 
elegance, and prodigies of analytical ingenuity, has 
pointed out flowers in those paths of learning where 
thorns* only, were seen before. The Stagyrite was 
literally idolized; and had it been the fate of IJariis 
to have lived a few centuries ago, he also would' 
have been honoured with a subordinate deification, 
ir any thing can restore a taste for these languish* 
ing studies, it is the grace which his style and his 
accuracy have given them. 

For metaphysics what can be said? If every book 
that has been written on them, and thousands have 
been written, were annihilated, not a single indivi¬ 
dual in the great community of all mankind would 
in any one respect have just reason to lament the 
loss, l^atliematical and arithmetical studies arc 
speculative, it is true; but they do not terminate in 
speculation. They afiord a great plcashri?, ab¬ 
stractedly considered, by the full evidence with 
which they display their truths; but they tend to 
obvious utility as well as to delight. The builder, 
the navigator, almost every mechanic art, is assisted, 
by geometry, and all men, without exception, bene¬ 
fited by arithmetic. ’But metaphysics tend only to 
benight the understanding in a cloud of its own 
making, tq lose it in a labyrinth of its own con¬ 
trivance. 

Metaphysics were once encouraged and culti¬ 
vated, because they served the purpo^e8 of supersti¬ 
tion. They involved theological subjects in a per¬ 
plexity which the simple could never unravel. They 
gave an air of mystery and depth, which cai^it the 
admiration of the vulgar. They are now employed, 
in a similar manner, in the service of inlidelitv. 
They have induced the half learned and tlie con- 
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ccitcd, those who think they understand therrii and 
those who w'ish to be thought by others to under¬ 
stand them, to adopt, without being apprehensive of 
danger, opinions fatal tef their own happiness and to 
the existence of society. 

Even when cultivated by the honest and truly in¬ 
genious, they exhibit an instance of blameable pride. 
They aim at a science to which man can never attain. 
It is truly laughable, to observe a creature with 
hardly knowledge enough of the things around him 
to guide him with safety, perplexing himself with 
ontological inquiries into the nature of angels, and 
the essence of the devil. 

The ontologists and pneumatologists, the nomi- 
nalcs and rcales, the doctorcs seraphici, and all the 
tribe of microscopic philosophers, are, in the pre¬ 
sent age of discernment,' totally neglected. Even 
Malebrancbe and Locke, the most rationai of the 
metaphysicians, arc daily losing ground. As a task 
they are attended to in public seminaries, where 
some obsolete plan of study requires metaphysical 
exercises; but the multitude of more agreeable 
works seldom leave time or inclination, to the 
student who is at liberty to choose his books, for 
the controversy concerning innate ideas. A few, 
however, in the present times, have been so unfor¬ 
tunate, as to waste their labour in defending mate¬ 
rialism, in expatiating on liberty and necessity, in 
diffusing scepticism, and in proving that man is no 
more than an animal. This sentence and doctrine 
will probably induce them to prove, in their own 
persons, that he is an irritable aniwal. 

Such miserable effects of metaphysical research 
have induced an amiable writer, whose heart and 
abilities vie with each other for excellence*, vin- 
dicatc the nature and immutability of truth, to ex¬ 
pose the futility of metaphysics, to confound the de- 
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vices of their patrons^ and to establish the natural 
rights of common sense. This formidable champion 
has given the last fatal blovr to latiguisbing sophistty; 
fL blow which, that she may'never recover, every 
man must wish, who knows the baneful influence of 
a Hume’s invention^ and who desire’s to 

counteract it. 

To put an end to speculative error, it might per* 
haps, in some degree, be effectual to lay less stress 
up'on metaphysics in academical education. Those 
who preside over our seminaries are no less liberal 
than enlightened, and will surely, on some future 
day, if any part of the present bystem of instruction 
is trifling or pernicious, renounce it with alacrity. 
But a proper deference to their respectable opinions 
renders it reasonable to suppose, that an attention 
to this abstruse,*though atnerwibe useless science, 
may tend to give the young mind a habit of thinking 
with d£pth and precision. As a severe discipline, 
it may be advantageous. Many a manoeuvre is 
taught the soldier in his cour&e of preparation for 
war, which will seldom be useful in the field of 
battle. 

Ail those however who have little opportunity of 
being actively serviceable to others, have an un* 
questionable right to seek amusement in abstruse 
speculation, or in any other pastime which is inno¬ 
cent. They may puzzle thcm^lvcs for diversion 
even in metaphysics. But if, in the course of their 
inquiries, .they sh'ould fall upon a wonderful dis¬ 
covery, which, when divulged, would disturb the 
happy ignorance of mankind, let them for once be 
sclfsh, enjoy it in private, and withhold it from the 
community. 
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No. CXLI. On Latin Verse as an Exercise at 

Schoois» 


No part of classical education has been more gene¬ 
rally censured and more firmly adhered to, than that 
of exercising boys in the composition of Latin 
poetry. The trite remark, that a poet is born, and 
not formed by discipline, has been urged against it. 
It has also been alleged, that the time bestowed on 
it would be more advantageously spent in the study 
ot things, and in acquiring a right method of ex¬ 
pressing our sentiments in humble prose. It is 
absurd enough, say the olyectors, to exact a certain 
portion of English verse from the scholar;. but to 
perplex him with Latin verse, at a time whemhe 
might be learning a thousand useful things; what 
is It but extreme imprudence, countenanced indeed 
by general practice, but nevertheless both culpable 
and truly ridiculous ? 

They allow, however, that the custom is general, 
and ot long duration. Surely then that degree of 
respect is due to the general opinion of mankind, 
and to the wisdom of our predecessors, which leads 
us to^ presume, that there must have* been some 
benefit perceived by experience from an institution 
thus ancient and universal. And it is natural to 
consider, whether a few arguments may not be 
found in favour of a mo^e silently and uniformly 
pursued, amid the loud clamour every where raised 
against it. 

The defenders of practices unjustly 'censured, 
often do an injury to their cause, by admitting none 
of the objections to be reasonable. We will then 
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allow, that to learn to make Latin verse is to lose 
time, when the scholar is destined to spend his life 
in commercial or in mechanical employments. But, 
«t the same time, we must insist on its utility to the 
man of independent fortune, to the divine,. the 
lawyer, the physician, and perhaps to the accom¬ 
plished military commander. 

To all these an acquaintance with the classics 
will add an elegance, such as tends to complete 
their characters as gentlemen, as well as scholars. 
It is the finishing polish of education, and operates 
on the mind, like dancing on the person, by superad¬ 
ding a graceful habit. But there is no method so 
well calculated to infuse an intimate knowledge of 
an author, as to imitate and endeavour to rival his 
excellences. To write Virgilian verse with true 
elegance, it is nee'essary to commit to memory every 
phrase.; to catch the very spirit of Virgil; to mark 
the varied pauses of his verses, the length of his 
periods, the peculiar grace of his expressfonsand 
to give the whole composition a majestic dignity. 
All these requisites to poetical composition in Latin, 
can only be acquired by a frequent and attentive 
perusal of the noble Mantuan. 

The first-fruits of genius produced by the finest 
writers that adorn our annals, were compositions in 
Latin verse. Milton, at a boyish age, wrote it with 
great elegance. Cowley exceHed in it early. Ad¬ 
dison was much qielebrated for his juvenile essays in 
‘it. Prior began.with writing Latin epigrams. All 
the great men w'ho have been educated at public 
schools, where it is invariably an exercise, were, 
during several years, obliged to compose it as a 
daily task;, and though many of them were never 
distinguished iti poetry, yet they derived consider¬ 
able advantages from the attempt, as will probably 
appear from the following reflexions. 
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Difficulty is naturally painful; but to overcome it 
causes a very sensible pleasure, and facilitates future 
conquests, by adding courage. To write Latin 
verse, is certainly an'ar,duous task to a young boy 
but the authority of his master, and a*8pirit of emu¬ 
lation, urge him to attempt with alacrity what his 
own indolence would have led him to neglect. 
Long practice gives facility. He finds he has over¬ 
come what he once thought ins||rmountable. When 
any new undertaking oflers itself in future, with a 
difficult and forbidding aspect, he is not affrighted; 
for he recollects, that he has already performed that 
which appeared to him impracticable. The exertion 
necessary to accomplish what is not easy, has a 
natural tendency to give the mind fresh vigour. 

A subject taken from a classic, a moral sentiment, 
or an ingenious remark, is given to a boy to employ 
his leisure during the intervals of sch^ool. He is 
taught, that there must be an unity in his design; 
that he must invent a thought, on which he is to 
display, it he can, good sense, and Augustan wit, 
expressed in the most elegant versification. 'Piis 
tends to give a knowledge of things, at the same 
time that it renders it necessary to call to his assist¬ 
ance all his classical phraseology. He must revolve 
many ideas in his mind before this thought occurs. 
In this process he exercises the powers of judgment, 
of discrimination, of taste. He recollects all his 
reading, he reviews all he has seen and heard, he 
searches his books on similar topics, and at once 
improves what he has obtained, and makes new 
acquisitions. 

He who has been conversant in great schools will 
have seen copies of verses written as the exercises 
of an evening, in which were displayed wit,diurnuur, 
fine language, ingenious turns, harmonious' verse, 
and very shrewd observations on men and things. 
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Such were the Lusus Westmonasterienses; such 
were many in (he Musa: Etonenscs, and such are 
thousands that have never yet been oftered to the 
jwblic view. It is a known truth, that many of the 
boys who were 'engaged in these useful sports ojF a 
fertile gt?nius, afterwards became distinguished mem> 
bers of the literary or the political republic; and 
they owed much of thtit good inception which they 
met ^rith in the worla, to the fame and merit of 
classical scholarship, acquired at their school. 

Every liberal scholar desires to extend his views, 
and to be enabled to derive literary pleasure front 
all that is capable of affording it. If he has formed 
no taste for modern Latin poetry, he will be a 
stranger to many most pleasing productions. But 
he cannot have a just relish for them, unless he has 
a knowledge of prosody, and of their various metres; 
and of (hese* he can seldom have a perfect know> 
ledge, such a knowledge as will enable him to judge 
of their finer graces, without having composed Latin 
poetry as an exercise. 

It IS certain, that none of the modern Latinists 
have equalled Virgil and HoraeO, and that the 
classical student can no where find entertainment so 
uninixed as in their original writings. But the 
daintiest fare that an Apicius ever invented, ceased 
to please when constantly repeated. Nor can he be 
said to have in undistinguishing taste, or a coarse 
appetite, who seel^ variety in the writing of the 
Virgilian Vida, and in the sweet strains of our own 
Vincent Bourne. There is often a happy union of 
the beauties that distinguish Ovid, Tibullus, and 
Martial, in the Carmina Quadragesimalia. Rapin, 
Vanier, Buchanan, and Browne, seem to have 
written jAtin Verse with an ease, which would 
almost lead to a supposition that Latin was theii* 
vernacular language. In miscellaneous publications 
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of our own and otiher nations, the man of taste wUl 
And a multitude of poematia, which he may read 
with pleasure, and without danger of corrupting the 
purity of his style. * < 

Merely as the means of enjoying a sweet and in¬ 
nocent pleasure in greater perfection^ of filling up a 
leisure hour with an elegant amusement, the com¬ 
position of Latin vesse may be justly recommended 
to the affluent and the generous youth, who enjoys, 
and knows how to value, a liberal education. Others, 
it must be owned, will be much better employed in 
learning their pence-table. 


No. CXLII. On the Insensibilitt^ o f the Men to the 
Churms &f a Female Mind cultivated wUh polite 
and solid Lderaiure. In a Letter. 


Sm; 

I AM the only daughter of a clergyman, who, on the 
death of my mother, which happened when 1 was 
about three years old, concentered his affections in 
me, and thought he could not display his love more 
effectually than in giving me a goqd education. 
His house was situated in a solitary village, and be 
had but little parochial duty, so that tliere was 
scarcely any thing to divert his attention from this 
object. He had ever been devoted to letters, and 
considered learning, next to virtue, as the noblest 
distinction of human nature. 

As soon as 1 could read, 1 was initiated^in Lilly’s 
Graihmar, and, before 1 was eight years old, could 
repeat every rule in it with the greatest accuracy. 
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1 was taught indeed all kinds of needle-work; but 
two hours in every day were invariably set apart for 
my improvement in Latin. I soon perfected myself 
in the elementary parts, and had read Phsedrus and 
Cornelius NepOs with a strict attention to the gram¬ 
matical construction of every word and phrase 
which they contained. From these I was advanced 
to Virgil and Horace. Under the direction of so 
good a classic as my father, 1 soon acquired a taste 
for their beauties, and not only read them through 
with gre^t delight, but committed their more beau¬ 
tiful passages to memory. 

My father was so well pleased with my proficiency, 
and with the fask of instructing the object of his 
tendcrcht love, that he resolved to carry my im¬ 
provements higher, and to open to my'view the 
spacious fields of’Grecian literature. The Greek 
Grammar I mastered with great ease, and I found 
a sweetness in the language which amply repaid me 
for the little difficulties 1 sometimes encountered. 
From the Greek Testament I proceeded to the Cy- 
ropa^clia of Xenophon, the Orations of Demosthenes, 
the Dialogues of Plato, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer. That I received great improvement 
from this course, cannot be denied; but the plea¬ 
sure of it alone was to roe a sufficient reward. I 
was enabled to drink at the fountain-head, while 
others were,obliged to content themselves with the 
distant and polluted stream. I found that no trans¬ 
lations whatever^ however accurately they might 
exhibit the sense of originals, could express the 
beauties of the languagt. 1 was possessed of a 
power of inspecting those volumes, in admiration 
of which thp world has long agreed, but from which 
iny sex^as been for the most part unreasonably 
excluded* It was a noble privilege, and I value 
myself upon it; but I hope and believe 1 did not 
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despise those who had not partaken of it solely for 
want of opportunities. 

The French and Italian languages became easy 
after my acquaintande with the Latin, and my father 
> was of opinion that they are indispensably necessary 
to the modern scholar. In French 1 read Kollin, 
Boileau, Fontenclle, Voiturc, Bouhours, Bruyere, 
llosseau, Voltaire, and Marmontel; in Italian, Pe¬ 
trarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Guicciardin, and the Cor- 
tegiano of Castiglione. * All these gave me a degree 
of pleasure, which 1 am sure none would be without, 
who are capable of obtaining it. 

After having laid a foundation in the languages, 
which I believe is seldom done with Access but at an 
early age, my father allowed me to feast without 
control on the productions of my own country. 
The learning 1 had acquired enabled me to read 
them critically, and to understand all their allusions. 
The best writers abound so much in quotations, that 
I cannot help thinking that they who are unac¬ 
quainted with the ancient lat\guages, must often be 
mortified at their inability to unlock the concealed 
treasure. 

All the classical poets, from Shakspeare to Pope, 
were my study and delight. History, which rny 
father always recommended as peculiarly suited to 
adorn the female mind, was a favourite purauit.. 1 
digested Hume an^ Kobertson, and took a pleasure 
in every biographical anecdote I could collect. 
After reading a life, or the histoty of any particular 
event, I was always desired by ‘my father to give 
my sentiments upon it in writing; an exercise which 
I found to be attended with great advantage. 

I never penetrated deeply into the sciences, yet 
1 could not rest satisfied without a superficial know- 
ledge«of astronomy, of the solar system, df experi¬ 
mental philosophyi and of geography maiheniatical, 
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physical, and political, ‘nils little was necessary 
lor rational conversation, and 1 had neither time 
nor taste for scientific refinements. Poetry was 
my delight, and I sometimes wrote it, as the par¬ 
tiality of my poor father led him to assert, in a 
pleasing manner. 

1 do not make it a merit of my own, because it 
was entirely owing to my father’s direction, that 
wikh all my attention to booses, 1 did not neglect the 
ornamental accomplishments. My father excelled 
in music,, and he taught me to play on the harpsi¬ 
chord. He engaged a good master to instruct me 
in dancing, and ne always cautioned roe against 
that neglect of dress and of accurate cleanliness, 
which, he said, had sometimes involved literary 
ladies in deserved disgrace. He likewise incul¬ 
cated the necessity of avoiding a pedantic manner 
of conversation, and strictly charged me never to 
be overbearing, >or to show in the company of others 
the least appearance of conscious superiority. I 
believe 1 may venture to say, that I complied with 
his directions, and that 1 talked with peifect ease 
among the superficial, and neither expressed nor 
felt contempt/except where vanity and affectation 
were combined with ignorance. • 

Yet, notwithstanding my improvements and my 
earnest endeavours to prevent them from becoming 
invidious, I iind myself reccived'in the world w'ith 
less cordiality th^ 1 had reason to expect. My 
own sex stand too much in awe of me to bear me 
any affection. When 1 come into their company, 
an universal silence livourd prevail, if it were not 
interrupted by myself. Though 1 cannot say that 
I am treated, rudely, yet I can easily perceive that 
the civilities I receive are constrained; and I have 
every reason to believe, that no small pains are 
taken to traduce my character, and to ridicule my 

VUL. XLlll. M 
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taste in dress, and all th'e circumstances of external 
behaviour. It is kindly hinted, that a little awk- 
vrardness and impropriety may be excused in a 
learned lady, and that dress and decorum are be* 
neath the notice of a poetess. 

I have no reason to think that my person is par¬ 
ticularly disagreeable; yet, I know not how it is, I 
am avoided by gentlemen who are ambitious of the 
company of other ladies. They have dropt, in the 
hearing of some of my friends, that though they 
think me extremely clever, yet they cannot recon¬ 
cile the ideas of female attractions and the know¬ 
ledge of the Greek. They do not mean to detract 
from my praise; but they must own, that 1 am not 
the woman after their hearts. They entertain a 
notion, that a lady of improved,understanding will 
not submit to the less dignified cares of managing 
a household. She knows how to make verses, says 
the witling, but give me the woman who can make 
a pudding. 

1 must confess, I ever thought it the most valuable 
recommendation of a wife to be capable of becoming 
a conversible companion to her husband; nor did I 
ever conedve that the qualifications of a cook-maid, 
a laundress, or a house-keeper, were the most desir¬ 
able accomplishments in a partner for life. A 
woman of improved understanding and real sense is 
more likely to sul>mit to her condition, whatever it 
may be, than the uneducated or the half-learned; 
and such an one will always be willing to superin¬ 
tend economy when it hecoroes her duty; and to 
take an active part in household management, when 
the happiness of him she loves, and of herself^ de¬ 
pends upon her personal interference.* 

The education of children in the earlier periods, 
partidblarly of daughters, naturally belongs to the 
mother. Her inclination to improve them, seconded 
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by her ability to take the proper metboda, must be 
attended with the most valuable effects. The 
world is acquainted with the happy consequences of 
a^Cornelia’s parental care. But it seems probable, 
that little nourishment of mind can be imbib.ed 
from a mother, whose ideas hardly ever wandered 
beyond the limits either of a kitchen or a dressing** 
room. Neither is there sufficient reason^o conclude, 
that she whose intellectual acquisitions enable her 
to dntertain her husband, and to form the minds of 
her children, must be incapable or unwilling to 
superintend the table, and give a personal attention 
to domestic economy. 

That learning belongs not to the female character, 
and that the female mind is not capable of a degree 
of improvement equal to that of tbe other sex, are 
narrow and unphilosophical prejudices. The pre¬ 
sent times exhibit most honourable instances of 
female le'arning end genius. The superior advan¬ 
tages of boys education are, perhaps, the sole reason 
of their subsequent superiority. Learning is equally 
attainable, and, L think, equally valuable, for the 
satisfaction aiising from it, to a woman as a man. 
For my own part, I would not lose tbe little 1 pos¬ 
sess, to avoid all those disagreeable consequences 
of which 1 have just now complained. 


No. CXLIll. On Parental Indulgence, 


C 

, The love of progeny seems to operate as strongly 
in the brute creation as in the human species during 
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the helpless age of immaturity. The guidance of 
instinct, indeed, as it is more decisively determinate, 
seems to bring up ^n oi&pring with less deviation 
from the purposes of nature, than the superior fa¬ 
culty of reason. The greacter acufeness of reason 
leads to hesitation, and involves in ertor, while it is 
distracted by the variety of objects it assembles for 
its choice. The bird never injures its youtig by 
repletion. The young, indeed, of few animals, 
when left to the care of the parent, without'the 
interference of man, is found to perish. ^ But it is 
well known how large a proportion of children die 
under the age of two years, in our metropolis. The 
cause is in general the neglect of nature for the 
aids of art, proceeding from a degree of fondness 
which stimulates the parent to take all the care 
upon herself, and to leave little to the invisible 
process of natural energies. . 

|f the child survive by the vigour of its constitu¬ 
tion to a puerile age, even then the fondness of the 
parent, roost amiable in its origin, but most injurious 
to the object it most wishes to benefit, is found to 
destroy the very purposes of living, by endeavouring 
to render life pleasurable to excess, and without 
vicissitude. If his absence can be so far borne as 
to permit him to enter ataschool, an earnest desire 
is expressed that he may be indulged in all those 
luxuries of the tabic which pollute th^ pure stream 
of the infant blood, and by overloading the organs 
of intellect, preclude the po8s^)ility of solid im¬ 
provement. He, whose attention should be en¬ 
grossed by his book, and who should learn to look 
on every pleasure of the senses as a subordinate 
pleasure, is taught, by the overweening attachment 
of a parent, to have little other ca're tna^to pamper 
tiic grossest among the animal appetites, 
iiegularity of diet, and modest decency in all 
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the circuoHitances of ficholastic life, art oflen re¬ 
presented as the result of sparing economy; and 
the young pupil no sooner returns, in the apya of 
vacation, to his paternal rooP, than he is crammed 
with delicacies to compensate the penance he has 
undergpne at the place of his education* 

We can derive but little improvement from the 
teacher we contemn. Yet how can the boy avoid 
contempt for the master, whom he is taught to 
consider as totally regardless of any thing but his 
own sordid' interest, and capable of depriving the 
child coidmitted to his care of his proper sustenance^ 
But they who are sensible in other respects, are 
rendereci, by their fondness, weak enough to believe 
any calumny which a froward child utters for the 
sake of changing his place of education, or of re¬ 
maining at home. • 

The propensity to indulge is so strong, that at 
the maturest age, and .with the most improved rea¬ 
son, it is difficult to restrain it within the limits of 
moderation. To cnepurage, instead of checking 
this natural tendency, is, in effect, to nurse those 
vices of th.e future youth, and to caufe those excesses 
of early manhood, which in the end hasten the grey 
hairs of the inconsiderate parent with sorrow to 
the graveii, Few would be profligate in the extreme, 
if tliey were not untaught all the virtue they learn 
under their tutors, by the exampje and inadvertence 
of their own family. When immorality is obliquely 
recommended by h father’s practice, the infection 
is irresistible. A‘tutor’s admonitions are soon sup¬ 
posed to proceed merely from official care, when 
they contradict the conduct of him whom a child 
naturallydoves above all others. 

The gigneral custom of allowing a considerable 
weekly stipend, and of giving pecuniary presents to 
the schoolboy, often frustrates the intentions of* 
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education. ^ It is not likely that he should give his 
thoughts to literary improvement, who is obliged to 
study how he shall spend the bounty of his aunts 
and cousins { and whose pocket always enables him 
to find recreation without seeking it in books. It 
would be happy if things could be so contrived, 
that, for want of employment, he should be driven 
to those volumes where employment of the sweetest 
kind may be always found, attended with the most 
valuable advantages. A profusion of money at a 
childish age is not uncommonly the cause of sub¬ 
sequent extravagance, and tends to introduce one 
of the most pernicious and least curable vices, a 
propensity to gaming. But reasoning can avail 
little against the partiality of some fond relation, 
who cannot sufier present pleasure to be neglected 
by her favourite for the* sake of an advantage dis¬ 
tant and uncertain. 

It is usually supposed that maternal affection is 
stronger than paternal. There is no doubt but that 
it often interposes in adjusting'the plan bf education. 
Its kind solicitude is too amiable to be censured with 
asperity. Yet we must assert, that it is not possible 
that a mother, though sensible and accomplished, 
should be so well qualified to direct the care of a 
boy*s education in all its parts, as a father of equal 
abilities. All the important departments in civil 
life are filled by men. The pulpit, the bar, the 
senate-house, are appropriated to, men. Men from 
the facility with which they travel, and- their su¬ 
perior hardiness, see more of the world than women, 
who with the same oppbrtunities, might indeed 
make the same observations; but who, in the pre¬ 
sent state of things, cannot judge of theSe qualifi¬ 
cation^ attainments, manners, and characters, which 
recommend to notice in all the professions of life, 
and tend to insure suecess. Hence it is that they 
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are cibserved to set the highest value on ornamental 
accomplishments, of the grace of which their fine 
taste is peculiarly sensible; find to under-rate the 
.more solid attainments, with the ntility and beauty 
of which thefr situation often kee]M them ijnac- 
quainted. Many a fond and sensible mother has 
controverted the necessity of learning Latin, as a 
dead language, in which there can be no use, while 
the living languages of France and Italy are more 
easily attainable, and infinitely more fashionable. 
Such a Judgment is not to be wondered at j nor 
does it proceed from natural weakness, but from an 
unavoidable unacquaintance with the charms of the 
classics, and the utility of Latin in the practice of 
bvery liberal art, in the conversation of the en« 
lightened, and in the study of the most admired 
modern books, ifhich abound in Latin quotations, 
in allusions 4:o the classics, and in wmrds which can¬ 
not be* fully understood without understanding the 
language from which they are derived. 

Add to this, that the extreme tenderness of ma¬ 
ternal affection will not permit that strict discipline 
to be exercised on a beloved son, which, though it 
has nothing in it of harsh severity, resembles not 
the soft and indulgent treatment of the domestic 
nursery. Scarcely any thing of value is brought to 
perfection without some care analagous to this 
scholastic discipline. The treenvill not produce its 
fruits in sufficient, abundance, or with a proper fla¬ 
vour, unless it is .chastised in its luxuriances by the 
hand of art. It is requisite that the stubborn soil 
should be broken by cdltivation. The most ser¬ 
viceable animals are either useless or hurtful, till 
reduced to pbedience by coercion. Man, above all} 
possesi^d as he is of stronger powers and acuter 
perceptions, of ill qualities no less than good, in a 
superior degree, requires all iie aids of art to correct 
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his eDormities, and teach him to act a rational and 
consistent part in the theatre of the world. Al¬ 
though the infliction of saiutary discipline may give 
pain even to those who jcnow it to be salutary, yet 
they must not for the sake of sparkig their own 
feelings, act in contradiction to their judgment, and 
do an irreparable injury to those whom they most 
tenderly love. Excessive lenity and indulgence is 
ultimately excessive rigour. 

With the excellent effects of Spartan discipline, 
every one is acquainted. Of the lamentable conse¬ 
quences of modern relaxation, daily experience 
furnishes examples. The puerile age is patient and 
tractable. Rerormation must begin there. Tem¬ 
perance, diligence, modesty, and humility, cannot 
be too early inculcated. These will lead through 
the temple of virtue to the temple of honour and 
happiness. In this progress, strict discipline will 
sometimes be necessary; but let not tne pretence 
of proper correction give an opportunity for the 
gratibcation of vindictive cruelty. Inhumanity, 
even in a Busby, admits not of palliation. 


No. CXLIV. Onjhe Poems atiiihutedto Jloivlev* 


Thebe are many truths .which we firmly believe, 
though we are unable to refute every argument 
which the extreme subtilty of refined learning may 
advance to invalidate them. When I Yead the re¬ 
searches of those learned antiquaries who'iiave en¬ 
deavoured to prove, ^lat the poems attributed to 
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Kovi4cy were really written by him^ I observe many 
ingenious remarks in confirmation of tfieir opinion, 
which it would be tedious, if not diificult to contro- 
. vert. But 1 no sooner turn tb the poems, than the 
labours of the antiquaries appear only a waste of 
time and ingenuity, and 1 am involuntarily forced 
to join in placing that laurel, which he seems so 
well to have deserved, on the brow of Chatterton. 

The poems bear so many marks of superior ge¬ 
nius that they have deservedly excited the general 
attention of polite scholars, and are considered as 
the most remarkable productions in modern poetry. 
We have many instances of poetical eminence at an 
early age ; but neither Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, 
ever produced any thing, while they were boys, 
which can justly be compared to the poems of 
Chatterton. Tlkc learned-antiquaries do not indeed 
dispute • thpir excellence. They extol it in the 
highest terms of applause. They raise their fa¬ 
vourite ^lowley to a rivalry with Homer; but they 
make the very merit of the works an argument 
against the real author. Is it possible, say they, 
that a boy could produce compositions so beautiful 
and so masterly? That a common boy should 
produce them is not possible; but that they should 
be produced by a boy of an extraordinary genius, 
such a genius as is that of Homer and Shakspeare; 
such a genius as appears not fkbove once in many 
centuries; though a prodigy, is such an one 
as by no meank exceeds the bounds of rational 
credibili^. 

That Chatterton was«uch a genius, his manners 
and his life in some degree evince. He had all the 
tremulous sensibility of genius, all its excentricities, 
all its pride, and all its spirit. Even his death, 
unfortunate end wicked as it was, displayed a mag¬ 
nitude of soul, which urgedu him to spurn a world, 
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where even his exalted genius could not vindicate 
hhn from contempt, indigence, and contumely. 

Against the opinion of his superiority of genius, 
the miscellanies which he published in a periodical 
pamphlet aro triumphantly produced. But what 
proof is there that all which are attributed to him 
were really his own ? They are collected after his 
death ; collected, I suppose, by conjecture, and 
published in a separate volume, with all the typo¬ 
graphical errata of the hasty pamphlets from which 
they are reprinted. But in many of the pieces 
which were confessedly written by him there are 
marks of genius, not indeed equal to those of the 
counterfeit Rowley, but such as prove, that the boy 
who wrote them could write better. In composing 
the ancient poems all his attention had been exerted. 
It was the |irst, and seems to havebeen the greatest, 
object of his life, to raise himself to future emi¬ 
nence by the instrumentality of a fictitious poet of 
a former age. Nights, if not days, were devoted to 
the work; for we have it on record, that he used to 
sit awake in his chamber during the silence of mid¬ 
night. But the little compositions which he wrote 
for the magazines, were either written in a careless 
mood, when he relaxed his mind from liis grand 
work, or in a moment of distress, when an extem¬ 
porary essay or copy of verses was necessary to 
procure him a halfpenny roll and a draught of small 
beer. When he found that the editors were more 
desirous of quantity than quality, and amidst the 
numerous volunteers in their service, seemed back¬ 
ward to engage with one who wanted a stipend, he 
foresaw that even the little which nature wanted 
would not be supplied—He saw, and resigned hig 
indignant spirit. 

Unfortunate boy I short and evil were thy days, 
but thy fame shall be imnioital. Iladst thou been 
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known to the munificent patrons of genius—But 
wast thou not known to one ? If fiune report thy 
treatment truly, it was not kind of thee, Horatio; 
4t was not like thyself, for* thou art gentle in thy 
nature. Wast thou not considered m the oracle of 
taste, the investigator of all that is curious in arts 
and literature ?—It was then, at last, thy only pride 
and pleasure to bring to light a catalogue of ro7/al 
and noble authors.—What hadst thou to do with 
reptiles ? with a poor, friendless, and obscure cha* 
rity-boy«? Besides, exclaims Horatio, it was a 
forgery,—a horrid, a vile forgery—Impostors are 
not to be encouraged.—But let us ask thee. Didst 
not thou put a false name to thy own romance,—to 
thy own poor production, for such it is when com* 

f ared with the sublime excellence of Chatterton ? 
f, indeed, thy ne*glcct of the poor boy arose from 
mistake or inadvertency, and 1 think it might, the 
generous Public freely forgives thee;—but if from 
pride and insolence, the present and all future tiroes 
will probably resent an omission, which hastened 
one of the greatest geniuses which England ever 
knew, at the age of a boy, to that bourne from 
which no traveller returns. 

Unfortunate boy 1 poorly wast thou accommo* 
dated during thy short sojourning among us 
rudely wast thou treated,—sorely did ihy feeling 
soul sufferfi'om the scorn of the unworthy; and 
there are, at last, those who wish to rob thee of thy 
only meed, thy posthumous glory. Severe too are 
the censures of thy moralf. In the gloomy moments 
of despondency, I fear thou hast uttered impious 
and blasphemous thoughts, which none can defend, 
and which neither thy youth, nor thy fiery spirit, * 
nor thy eituation can extenuate. But let thy more 
rigid censors reflect, that thou wast literally and 
strictly but a boy. Let many of thy bitterest ene- 
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mies reflect wliat were their own religious princi* 
pies, and whether they had any, at the age of 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. Surely it is a severe 
and an unjust surmise, that thou woi\Idest probably* 
have ended thy life as a victim of the laws, if thou 
liadst not finisned it as thou didst; since tHe very 
act by which thou durst put an end to thy painful 
existence, proves, that thou thoughtest it better to 
die, than to support life by theft or violence. The 
speculative errors of a boy who wrote from the sud¬ 
den suggestions of passion or despondency, vidio is not 
convicted of any immoral or dishonest act in conse¬ 
quence of his speculations, ought to be excused and 
consigned to oblivion. But there seems to be a 
general and inveterate dislike to the boy, exclu¬ 
sively of the poCt; a dislike which many will be 
ready to impute, and, indeed, not without the ap¬ 
pearance of reason, to that insolence *and envy of 
the little great, which cannot bear to acknowledge 
sojranscendant and commanding a superiority in 
the humble child pf penury and obscurity. 

Malice, if there was any, may surely now be at 
rest; for “ Cold he lies in the grave below.” But 
where were ye, O ye frieuds to genius, when stung 
with disappointment, distressed for food and rai¬ 
ment, with every frightful form of human misery 
painted on his fine imagination, poor Chatterfon 
sunk in despair ? *Alas I ye knew him not then^ 

and now it is too late,-- 

For now he is dead; 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

So sang the sweet youth, in as tender an elegy as 
ever flowed from a feeling heart. 

In return for the pleasure I have received from 
thy poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tribute 
of my praise. Thyself thou hast emblazoned; thine 
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own monument thou hast erected. But they whom 
thou hast delighted feel a pleasure in vindicating 
thine honours from the rude attacks of detraction. 
Thy sentiments, thy verse, thy rhythm all are mo¬ 
dern, all arc thine. By the help of glossaries {ind 
dictionaries, and the perusal of many old English 
writers, thou hast been able to translate the language 
of the present time into tiiat of former centuries. 
Thou hast built an artificial ruin. The stones are 
mossy and old, the whole fabric appears really 
antique to the distant and the careless spectator; 
even the connoisseur, who pores with spectacles on 
the single stones, and inspects the mossy concre¬ 
tions with an antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates 
its antiquity; but they who examine without preju¬ 
dice, and by the criterion of common sense, clearly 
discover the cement and tJie workmanship of a 
niudcrn masoii. 

But though i.eannot entertain » doubt but (hat 
the poems were written by Chatlerton, yet I niean 
not to dictate to others, nor will I engage in con¬ 
troversy. I have'expressed my feelings as those of 
a veader, who, though he respects the study of anti¬ 
quities, dislikes the blind prejudices of the mere 
antiquary. 1 leave the weapons of controversy to be 
wielded by those powerful champions in the cause 
of Chatterton, a Tyrwhit and a Warton. 1 give a 
single vote for Chatterton ; but 1 can make no inte¬ 
rest in hib favour. 
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Ko. CXLV. On the Moral Tendency of the Writings 

of Sterne. 


It is the privilege of genius like the sun, to gild 
every object on which it emits its lustre. If the 
influence of its light and heat be* directed on de¬ 
formity itself, something of an agreeable tinge is 
cpmmunicated: and that which naturally excites 
horror and aversion, begins at last to please. Genius, 
like the fabulous power of a Midas, seems to con¬ 
vert all it touches into gold, and with the wonderful 
property of the philosopher’s stone to transmute the 
basest to the purest metal. Hence it has happened, 
that doctrines which common sense jand common 
prudence have lepudiated, are no sooner recom- 
mei^ed by writers of genius, than they are received 
without debate, and admired as the ultimate disco¬ 
veries of improved philosophy. Let the same 
opinions be advanced by a dull writer, and even the 
vain and the vicious, whom they tend to encourage, 
will refute and disavow them from principles of 
pride and of shame. 

That Sterne possessed a fine particle of real 
genius, if our reason were disposed to deny it, our 
sensations on perusing him will fully evince. It is, 
I think, an infallible proof of real geniys, when a 
writer possesses the power of shaking the nerves, or 
of affecting the mind in the most lively manner in a 
few words, and with the most perfect simplicity of 
language. Such a power conspicuously marks both 
a Shakspeare and a Sterne; though* Sterne is far 
below Shakspeare in the scale of genius. 

] am ready to allow to Sterne another and a moat 
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exalted merit besides, and above the praise of genius. 
There never wus a heathen philosopher of any age 
or nation, who has recommended, in so affecting a 
<nanner, the benignant doclirines of a general phi* 
lanthropy. He has corrected the acrimony of> the 
heart, Smoothed the asperities of natural tempers, 
and taught the milk of human kindness to flow all 
cheerily (it is his own expression) in gentle and 
uninterrupted channels. 

To have effected so amiable a purpose is a great 
praise, a> distinguished honour. I lament that the 
praise is lessened and the honour sullied by many 
faults and many follies, which render the writings of 
Sterne justly and greatly reprehensible. 

If we consider them as compositions, and are 
guided in our judgment by the dictates of sound 
criticism, and by Ihosd standards of excellence, the 
rectitude of 'which has been decided by the testi¬ 
mony of the politest ages, it will be necessary to 
pronounce on them a severe sentence. The great 
critic of antiquity required, as the necessary con¬ 
stituents of a legitimate composition, a begin¬ 
ning, a middle, and an end. 1 believe it will 
be dilBcult to find them in the chaotic confusion 
of Tristiam Shandy. But, disregarding the tri¬ 
bunal of Aristotle, to which the modern preten¬ 
ders to genius do not consider themselves as amen¬ 
able, it will ctill be true, even by the decisions of 
reason and common sense, that his writings abound 
with faults. 

Obscurity has always been deemed one of the 
greatest errors of which a writer can be guilty ; and 
there have been few xeaders, except those who 
thought that the acknowledgment would derogate 
from their reputation for wisdom, who have not 
complatticd that Tristram Shandy is in many places 
di«gustfully obscure. 
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> The admirers of Scerne extol his wit. But 1 be- 
lieve it will be found that his wit is of the lowest 
kind, and the easiest°of invention; for is it not for 
the most part allusive obscenity ? a.species of wit* 
to be found in its fullest perfection in the vulgarcst 
and vilest haunts of vice ? It is, indeed, easy to 
attract the notice and the admit ation of the youth¬ 
ful and the wanton, by exhibiting loose images 
under a transparent veil. It is true- indeed there is 
usually a veil, and the decent arc therefore tempted 
to read ; but the veil, like the adected modesty of a 
courtezan, serves only as an artifice to facilitate 
corruption. 

The praise of humour has been lavished on him 
with peculiar bounty. If quaintuess is humour, the 
praise is all his own, and let Cervantes and Fielding 
bow their heads to Sterne. They who admire Uncle 
Toby, Doctor Slop, and Corporal TriiU, as natural 
characters, or as exhibiting true humour in their 
manners and conversations, are little acquainted 
with nature, and have no just taste for genuine 
humour. It is evident enough that the author 
meant to be humourous and witty, and many of his 
readers, in the abundance of their good nature, have 
taken the will for the deed. 

But till obscurity, till obscenity, till quaintness, 
till impudence, tilt oddity, and mere wantonness, 
wildness, and extravagance, are pe'.’fcctions in 
writing, Tristram Shandy cannot justly claim the rank 
to which it has been raised by folly and fashion, by 
caprice, libertinism, and ignorance. 1 know that 
this censure will be considered as blaspliemy by the 
idolaters of Sterne; but I hope it will not sour that 
milk of human kindness which they may have im- 
bibied from his writings; and to an excessive de¬ 
gree of which many soft and effeminate persons 
affectedly pretend. Let their philanthropy re* 
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press awhile their resentment, and I wilt venture to 
predict, that time will insensibly strip the writer of 
those honours which never belonged to him. 

. But will you allow his serjnons no merit ? 1 allow 
some of them'the merit of the pathetic; but the 
laborious attempts to be witty and humourous have 
spoiled the greater p^rt of them. The appearance 
of sincerity is one of the best beauties of a sermon. 
But Sterne seems as if he were laughing at his 
audience, as if be had ascended the pulpit in afrolic, 
and preached in mockery. Had he however writteh 
nothing but his sermons, he would not have been 
censured as the destroyer of the morals and the 
happiness of private life. 

There are, indeed, exquisite touches of the pa¬ 
thetic interspersed throughout all his works. His 
pathetic stories are greatly admired. Thb pathetic 
was the chief excellence of his writings; his ad¬ 
mirers Will be displeased if one were to add, that it 
is the only one which admits of unalloyed applause. 
It is certainly this which chiefly adorns the Senti¬ 
mental Journey; a work which, whatever are its 
merits, has had a pernicious influence on the virtue, 
and consequently on the happiness, of public and 
private society. 

That softness, that affected and excessive sym¬ 
pathy at fisst sight, that sentimental aflection, which 
18 but lust disguise, and which is so strongly in¬ 
spired by the SentjmentalJourney, and by Tristram 
Shandy, have been the ruin of thousands of our 
countrymen and countrywomen, who foncied that 
while they were breaking the laws of God and man, 
they were actuated by the fine feelings of senti~ 
mental affection. Uow much are divorces multiplied 
since S^rne appeared I 

Sterne himself, with all his pretensions, is said to 
have displayed, in private life, a •bad and a hard 

K 3 
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heart; and 1 shall not hesitate to pronounce him^ 
though many admire him as the hrst of philoso" 
phers, the grand pro/noter of adultery, and every 
species of illicit commerce. 



No. CXLI^I. On the Weight and Efficacy uhich 
Morally may derive from the Influence Und Ex- 
ample (ff thoic mho are called the Great. 


It is true, indeed, that the world abounds with 
moral instruction, and that thei^ is scarcely any 
good thing so easily obtained as good advice; but 
It is no less true, that moral instruction and good 
advice are found to possess a very small degree of 
influence in the busy walks of active life. In the 
church, we hear the scriptures read and sermons 
preached; in the library, we study and admire the 
morality of the philosophers; but how few, in the 
actual pursuits of ambition, of interest, of pleasure, 
and even in the common occupations and inter¬ 
course of ordinary life, suffer their conduct to be 
regulated by the precept of a Solomon, of a So¬ 
crates, or oi him who was greateif than either! 

No sentence is triter, than that all example is 
more powerful than precept; but when the example 
is set by the rich and the great, its influence on the 
herd of mankind becomes irresistible. What can 
books effect ? what avail the gentle admonitions of 
the retired moralist, against the examples Qf lords, 
dukes, and East India Nabobs i Can the still small 
lipice of conscience be heard by those who live in 
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the noise and tumult of pleasurable pursuits ^ or 
can the mild doctrines of the humble Jesus be at« 
tended to, amid the agitations of the gaming-table, 
and the debaucheries of a brothel ? A vicious no¬ 
bleman, or prbdigate man of fashion, contributes 
more to extirpate morality, and diminish the little 
portion of happiness which is allowed to mankind, 
than all the malignant writings of the sceptics, from 
Mandeville and Bolingbrokc, down to the* feeble 
and cowardly, yet conceited writer, who insinuates 
his corrupt and inhdel opinions under the fair 
semblance of an elegant history. 1 cannot help 
observing, when I think of this last and recent at¬ 
tempt, that it resembles that of the evil spirit, who, 
when he beguiled the mother of mankind, and 
ruined all her progeny, used the soft words of an 
affected eloquence. The serpent was however 
cursed; butAhe wily hi!>torian is invited to a court, 
rewarded with places of honour and advantage, and 
eagerly enrolled in the legislative body of a mighty 
and a Christian nation. 

It is certainly true, that when a government be¬ 
stows peculiar honour on men who have written' 
against the religion of the country, and who have 
impiously fought against the King of kings, it must 
lose the respect and attachment of all good men. 
The religiop of a country is unquestionably worthy 
of more solicitude in its preservation than the poli¬ 
tical constitution, however excellent and admirable. 
Kings, with all th^ir minions and prerogatives, law¬ 
givers and laws, are trifles compared to that system 
of religion, on which depends the temporal and 
eternal welfare of every individual throughout the 
empire. What avails it, that under a successful ad- 
ministri^ion the French arc beaten, and the Ameri¬ 
cans scourged for the sin of rebellion, if the same 
admiaistratioa ruins our best our sweetest hopes; 
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those which rely on the protection of a kind Provi» 
donee, and those which cheer us in this vaie of 
niiscr}^ by the bright gleams of a sun which shall 
rise to set no more ? * . 

But supposing the narrow-minded ministers of a 
government so involved in gaming, sensuality, and 
temporal concerns, as to view all religion as impos¬ 
ture, and all modes of faith as political contrivances; 
yet sidely they act inconsistently with the dictates 
of their own mean and low species of wisdom, when 
they extirpate, by their example, that religion 
which they allow to be politically useful. What 
Ideas can the multitude entertain of the truth or 
advantages of a religion, when they see those who 
openly deride and profess to disbelieve it, possessing 
the greatest power of the state, appointing bishops, 
and archbishops, and signing, while they sit at the 
table with a strumpet, presentations to the cure of 
half the souls in the three kingdoms ? Who, unless 
he is corrupted by these instances, but must feel 
an honest indignation, if a man were raised to the 
chancellorship of England, in whose disposal arc so 
many ecclesiastical preferments, where a bully in his 
profession, and in private life a whoremaster ? Who 
can wonder that the thousand little imitators of him 
should think it a mark of spirit, wisdom, and abili¬ 
ties, to follow his steps in the paths of ^ice, and, if 
possible, to exceed his enormities? „What must 
the common people think when profligate men are 
advanced to the head of a profes^on ? They cannot 
but believe, that those who are reputed to be so 
much wiser than themselves, and who are evidently 
greater, in a worldly sense of the epithet, must 
have chosen that system of opinions, and that plan of 
conduct which are most likely to be just and,rational, 
safe and pleasant. “ If my Lord, or his Grace,’* 
says the niechanicr of whose wisdom listening 
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'* senates stand in awe, is a debauchee and an in' 
** fidel, 1 must conclude, that my parish preacher, 
** an obscure and homely manj is a hypocrite, reli- 
gion a farce, morality a Useless restraint on the 
liberty of nature. Welcome then, universal li- 
*' bertinism! and let us hasten to the house of the 
“ harlot; let us drink the sweet cup of intoxicU" 
** tion; let us scorn the creeping manners of vulgar 
industry, aud, like men of spirit, seek our fortune 
** with a pistol on the highway.” 

We will suppose the case of a great officer of 
state, but of an abandoned character, residing at a 
great house in a populous street of the metropolis. 
His conspicuous station draws the eyes of all the 
neighbours on every part of his private as well as 
his public conduct. His neighbours, we will pro¬ 
ceed to suppose, are honest men, bred, in what he 
calls the prcjbdices, but which they really believed 
the virtues, of their forefathers. I'liey are faitliful 
husbands, they are constant churchmen. They are 
temperate and economical. They are industrious 
in their occupations, and just in the payment of 
their debts. But Uie great man produces on them 
a total metamorphosis. He lives in a state of fa¬ 
shionable separation from his wife, whom he treated 
cruelly and wickedly. He keeps a mistress. His 
house is a lonstant scene of intemperate festivity. 
His Sunday^are, in a peculiar manner, devoted to 
jollity, gaming, and debauchery. He w’ould^as soon 
think of gbing to heaven as to church; and is to 
paying debts, it is quite qnfashiouable, and he has 
genteeler methods of expending his money than on 
the low tradesmen who supply him with nothing 
else but necessaries. Who, that has any preten¬ 
sions to«fashion, could bear to neglect a horse-race 
and the gaming-table, merely to satisfy the greasy 
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inhabitantfi of Glare-market? Such is sometlmeti 
the example of the great neighbour. 

Now 1 ask) whether the restraints of a common 
education or of common principles, whether thd 
maxims of books or the admonitions of preachers, 
can counterbalance the weight of such an example, 
rendered brilliant by riches and grandeur, and still 
farther recommended by the patronage of a king, 
and the authority of office ? Vice and misery are 
communicated from him, first to his neighbour¬ 
hood, and then to the public at largo, like infectious 
and fatal diseases from the foul contagion of a putrid 
carcase. 

But if a king, a court, a ministry, a parliament, 
were to honour and reward those only, or chiefly, 
whose characters were unimpeached, and to brand 
with infamy, or at least to neglect, the abandoned 
libertine and the audacious biasphemer, however 
celebrated for eloquence and abilities, then would 
the empire be fixed on a basis of adamant; then 
would faction and rebellion be no more; and the 
rulers of this world would deserve to be honoured 
with a title to which the}' have usually but little 
claim, that of the Representatives of the Beneficent 
and Almighty Lord of all Creation. 
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No. CXLVII. On the Projiigactf and consequent 
Misery of the Lower Ciasies} and on the Means of 
Prevention. . 


A coNTE\rpLATivE ond benevolent man can 
scflIVrcly look down for a moment on the lower 
walks of life without feeling his compassion power¬ 
fully excited. On whatever side he turns, he 
beholds, human nature sadly degraded, and sinking 
into the most deplorable wietchedness, in propor¬ 
tion as it recedes from its natural and its attainable 
perfection. Ye philosophers, who exert your inge¬ 
nuity to explode, as unnecessary, the little virtue 
and religion that remain among us, leave your clo¬ 
sets awhile, and survey mankind as they are found 
in the purlieus of a great metropolis, in the haunts 
of old Drury, of St. Giles’s, of Duke’s Place, of 
Hockley in the Hole, of the Brothel, of the prison- 
house, and then say whether your hearts do not 
smite you on the recollection, that you have exor¬ 
cised those talents which God Almighty gave you 
for benignant purposes, in breaking down the fences 
of qnorality ! Let him who coolly controverts the 
distinction Between moral good {ind evil, and who, 
instigated by*vice and vanity, boldly fights against 
the religion of JesBs, and the comfortable doctrines 
of grace and redemption, repair to the cells of the 
convict, to the condemned hole, and spend the 
midnight hour with the murderer who is doomed to 
fall a victim on the morrow to the justice of his 
country* AK ! little think the conceited sophists 
who sit* calmly at their desks, and teach men to 
laugh at all that is serious and sacred, to what ait 
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"abyss of misery the actual practice of their specula¬ 
tive opinions will reduce the poor lost child of fallen 
Adam! If they thought on this, and possessed 
hearts capable of feeling, they would shudder at the 
tendency of {heir writings, and henceforth employ 
their abilities in restoring human nature to happi- 
piness and dignity. 

The evils arising from the poverty of the lower 
ranks arc trifling, when compared with those occa¬ 
sioned by their depravity. There is, indeed,'no 
real and substantial happiness of which poverty, 
when accompanied with health and innocence, is 
not capable; but wallowing in vice, {involved in 
the perplexities of fraud, haunted by the fears of 
detectidn, and distressed and tormented with the 
diseases of intemperance, it becomes such a state of 
wretchedness and wickedness an can only be ex¬ 
ceeded in the regions of infernal torture. And can 
the rulers of this world possess a plenitude of 
poWer without attempting to exert it in its fullest 
force in the prevention, or at least the mitigation^ 
of extreme misery among the lowest, the most nu¬ 
merous, and perhaps the most useful members of 
the community ? I have no esteem for that spe¬ 
cies of politics which pretends to pursue a national 
good independently of the happiness of individuals; 
and I cannot help thinking, a system of government 
which derives arty part of its wealth from the wretch¬ 
edness of the greater part of its subjects, ndt only 
defective but diabolical. To encourage intoxica¬ 
tion for the sake of increasing a revenue, though 
it may be natural in a confederacy of sharpers, is an 
idea so mean, so base, so cruel, that the states¬ 
man who entertains it, however loaded with civil 
honours, and renowned for his wisdom, deserves to 
be stigmatised with immortal infamy, lhat the 
vices and miseries of the lower classes chiefly arise 
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from the multiplication of houses of public entecr 
tainment, is a truth which none have ever contro* 
verted. And perhaps no efftxtual and permanent 
vemedy can be applied, witlraut the interposition of 
tile legislature,' in lessening the number of public 
houses,* and in exacting a strict scrutiny into the 
characters of those to whom licences arc allowed. 

But in the present constitution of affairs, it is 
greatly to be feared, that the desire of raising a 
large revenue will usually supersede all moral con¬ 
siderations. What, indeed, is the moralist to the 
financier ? The greatness of empire, like that of 
private life, is for the most part estimated by riches, 
exclusively of private virtue and of intcllebtual ex> 
celicnce. If then we vainly appeal to the legisla¬ 
ture, we must seek, in other resources, for the alle¬ 
viation of a disease which perhaps the legislature 
alone can radically cure. 

Now it is certain, tlmt much of the profligacy of 
the plebeian order arises from extreme ignorance. 
All men pursue with ardour the possession of some 
good, real or imaginary. What is it which must 
constitute this^(W, and appear superior to all other 
objects, in the mind of a wretch born in a cellar or 
a garret of Kcnt-^treet, or Broad St. Giles’s, almost 
starved with cold and hunger during his infancy, 
beaten, re'iiled, abused, neglected while a boy, and 
condiK'ted to manhood amidst the most shocking 
examples of cruelwy and fraud, of drunkenness and 
debauchery? Is it probable that, for the most part, 
he should have an idea of any other good but the 
possession of money, and the indulgence of the 
grossest sensuality ? Can he have any principles 
or habits of virtue to restrain him from secret fraud 
and open violence ? His understanding is no less 
rude and uncultivated than that of the savage, and 
becomes at last incapable of admitting any instruc- 

VOL. XLIII. o 
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tion but in the low tricks of a thief, and the artifices 
of a prostitute. The world exists not to him, but 
as it appears amidst the vilest, the most degenerate, 
and the most ignorant of the numan race. Ho 
pursues a suminum bonutn, or a chief good, which' 
appears to him to consist in seizing the property of 
the incautious, and in using his gains as the instru¬ 
ment of indulgence in brutal excess. Poor unfor¬ 
tunate brother! for a brother we must acknowledge 
thee, deformed as thou art v^ith rags, and loth- 
some to the eye of delicacy. Hapless boy! if thou 
hadst known purer pleasures and better objects, 
thou wouldcst probably have sought them with the 
same eagerness which has brought thee to the gib¬ 
bet. The dignified statesman, the venerable bishop, 
the authoritative judge who tries and who con¬ 
demns thee to die. might probably have done as 
thou hast, and suifered as thou suiibrest, had he 
been born as thou w^ast born, tlie child of misery, 
the out-cast of society; friendless, homeless, unbe¬ 
loved, unregarded, unknown, and unknowing of the 
means and motives of an honest industry. Thou 
fallest a victim to the laws indeed, and perhaps a 
just victim; but I will pity thee, my heart shall 
bleed for thee, and ventures to predict that the sweet 
mercy of Heaven will mitigate the severity of liu- 
man justice. r 

He who can enjoy the pleasures,of affiuenee 
without considering the misery of the lower classes, 
and endeavouring, according to his influence and 
abilities, to alleviate the burthen, probably possesses 
a disposition which no fiches can render happy. 
Charity is characteiistic of this country, and is, 
indeed, the natural ell'ect of llritish generosity, 
(^ur clcray are constantly rccomihcndiofi jt in the 
metropolis; and the many palaces ofthu poor wliich 
lift up their luofs around it, art eiuineut and ho- 
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nourabic tesliinonies, that their preaching is not in 
vain when they recommend miinihccncc. Tlierc 
are, however, few charitable ustnblisliments that so 
immediately tend to snatch the lowest classes fitm 
wretchedness and ruin as that of the Marine So¬ 
ciety; and if my. praise could contribute to efleef it, 
the fame of its institutors should be immortal. Hut 
their own benevolent hearts, and that God, in whose 
gracious purposes they co-operate, arc able to bestow 
on them a reward infinitely superior to all human 
glo^. • 

They who inform the understandings of the 
poor, in such a manner and degree as to amend 
their morals, contribute more to their happiness 
than the most munificent among their pecuniary 
benefactors. In a great and commercial nation 
honest industry W'Hl seldom be destitute of employ¬ 
ment anfl reward. And hero I cannot help rcmarK- 
ing the singular utility and importance of the clergy. 
The church-doors are open to all; and valuable 
instruction in ev6ry duty of human life is afibrded 
gratuitously. Our Saviour, who knew and felt for 
the wretchedness of the lower classes, seems to have 
designed the gospel, in a peculiar manner, for the 
poor; and the poor of this country have the gospel 
preached to them, if they are willing to listen to it, 
in every part of the kingdom. Hut it is a inelan. 
choly truth, lliat the poor in general, but especially 
those of the metropolis, neglect to avail themselves 
of this singular and unspeakable advantage. Those 
among them who give any nitention to religion, 
arc often led to a state approaching to lunacy, by 
illiterate and fanatical pretenders to heavenly illu¬ 
mination. • 

.1 venture to affirm then, that more weight and 
authority should be given to the regular clergy, 
whether dissenters or ou the establishment. T mean 
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not to erect a spiritual tyranny, for I abhor all ty¬ 
ranny ; but 1 wish that some mode should be devised 
for rendering the regular clergy more respectable 
than they now are in the eyes of the vulgar. And 
1 should imagine the most effectuaf method of ac¬ 
complishing this purpose is, to reward those -who are 
eminently distinguished for piety and for their paro¬ 
chial labours, with those preferments, and with those 
honours, which, in the eye of reason and of God, 
are justly their due. In the present state of things, 
the worthy curate, who spends all hia days in 
preaching, praying, and in visiting the sick, shall 
earn less, and be less respected tlian a smith 
and a carpenter; and at his death leave his widow 
and his children to the cold protection of chanty. 
But a young rake, who happens to be cousin to a 
lord or a bishop, or to be connected with those who 
have influence at an election, shall get himself 
hlached overt or japanned^ as he vulgarly phrases it, 
at an ordination, and thenceforward be preferred to 
pluralities, and shine, as a sensible author observes, 
ia all public places but his own pulpits. 

But after all that the clergy can do, even when 
abuses are removed, it is to be feared that the 
lower classes will be led by the examples of the 
higher. But oh! ye who call yourselves the great, 
condescend once in your lives to visit a gaol, and 
to survey the mansions of woe and v^ckedness in 
the out-skirts of the town! 1, apply not to your 

purses; you are liberal in subscribing .to all kinds 
of charitable institutions. Ye do well. But give 
me leave to tell you, that the setting of a good 
example to tlie lower classes, considered merely as 
an act of charity, will do more good, and prevent 
moil' misery, than if ye cut down your la^t oak, or 
give all ye win at the gaming-tabic to found an hos¬ 
pital or establish a dispcusaiy. • 
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No. CXLVIII. Oft some Passages in Aristotle's 
• WietoriCf 'with Mtscellancvus Remarks on his Stylct 
ijenius, and Works. 


A'Uistotle cstflblislied an intellectual empire, more 
glorious and universal than the conquests oC his 
pupil. 'But he is a remarkable instance of the ca¬ 
price of human judgment and the revolutions oi 
taste. After having been idolized with a veneration 
almost blasphemous, he is now most undeservedly 
neglected. And yet his works, though uncntci- 
taining and obscure to the reader who peruses them 
with the same attention which he gives to a novel 
and a ncws(^apcr, abound with matter which cannot 
fail to enrich the mind, and to delight a pluloso- 
pliical taste by its beautiful truth and accuracy. 1 n 
his three books on the rhetorical art, arc many pas¬ 
sages, which describe human nature in the most 
curious manner, and with the greatest fidelity of 
delineation. lie characterizes the manners of dif¬ 
ferent ages no less scientifically, than a Hunter 
would describe an anatomical subject, or a Linnaeus 
a'pltttit. ^c fine pictures of the manners of young 
and old mefi in the second bool!, are such as Horace 
has imitated, but* not equalled ; such as might have 
richly fertilized the imagination of a Shakspearc. 
The celebrated speech of Jaques, is not equal to 
the accurate and complete descriptions of the man¬ 
ners of different ages in the life of man by the neg¬ 
lected Aristotle. 

Th(? close, yet comprehensive language af Ati*'- 
totle, will scarcely admit of a litcial translation. 1 
jhall not then attempt to deliver hib <sentimcntb ui 

«) ‘i 
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Enjeligh, since l^i^ould not satisfy myself; but I 
win refer the young student to the admirable ori- 
ginaly wHerC} in the fourteenth, and a few subse¬ 
quent chapters of the second book, he will be able 
to acquire a very accurate knowledge of human 
nature. 

I have selected these passages as a specimen of 
Aristotle, with an intention to obviate the prepos¬ 
sessions of those who imagine, that every part of 
his works is abstruse and difficult of comprehension. 
A good translation would be the best commentary 
that could be given of them : but he who was the 
best qualified to perform it in perfection is now no 
more. It is, indeed, much to be lamented, that the 
great pliilosoplier of Salisbury did not condescend 
to enrich his country with a translation of the best 
among the works of his admired Stagirite. Mr. 
Harris’s style is, indeed, for the most part the style 
of Plf^to; but we may conclude from-the many pas¬ 
sages from Aristotle, which he has most accurately 
translated in his notes, that he would have ren¬ 
dered whole treatises in Engli^sh to the greatest 
advantage. He has, however, caused the want of 
a translation of A ristotle to be less felt, by supplying 
such originals himself as certainly vie with his Gre¬ 
cian master. 

I cannot help remarking, that though this is an 
age in which many ingenious authors delight in me¬ 
taphysical researches, yet few attend to the writings 
of Aristotle. Indeed, many oi’ the French philoso¬ 
phers, who have done all they can to obscure the 
light of nature, common sense, and revelation, by 
the clouds of metaphysics, have not been sufficiently 
acquainted with Greek, or with ancient learning, to 
be able to improve themselves by the fine philosophy 
of the polished ages of Greece and Rome. Like 
i^4®rs in a dark and dirty corner, they have drawn 
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flimsy cobwebs from themseiveS) with which they 
cruelly endeavour to ensnare the giddy and unwary. 

It is indeed my misfortune, 4f it be a misfortupe, 
to have no grea( idea of the utility of roetapliysicat 
disquisition. And though Aristotle’s logic and iiie> 
taphysiCs princip|lly contributed, in the middle ages, 
to render him the idol of the world, I cannot help 
considering them as the least useful parts of his various 
lucubrations. They are, indeed, valuable curiosi* 
ties, and illustrious monuments of human ingenuity; 
but at the same time, when compared to his rheto* 
rical, ethical, and political books, they are as the 
husk and the shell to the pulp and the kernel. It 
was these, however, together with his erroneous 
physics, which induced the bigoted theologists to 
number Aristotle among the saints in the calendar, 
and to publish a hisWy of his life and death; which 
concluded whh asserting, tliat Aristotle was the 
forerunner of Christ in philosophy, as John ‘the 
Baptist had been in Grace. Images of him and of 
the founder of Christianity, were beheld at one time 
with equal veneration. It is said, that some sects 
taught their disciples the categories instead of the' 
catechism, and read in the church a section of the 
ethics instead of a chapter in the gospel. 

If the exclamation which he is related to have 
made at his^eath be true, he appears to have pos¬ 
sessed very rational ideas on the subject of religion. 

A Christian might have said, as it is reported he 
said just before his‘dissolution, ** In sin and sliame 
** was I bom, in sorrow h^ve I lived, in trouble I 
** depart; O! thou Cause of causes, have mercy 

upon me1 found this anecdote of Aristotle in 
the Centuries* of Camerarius, but 1 am not certain 
of its authenticity. 

The style of Aristotle has been censured as harsh 
and inelegant; but it must be remembered, that few 
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works, of wlitdi so much remains, arc supposed to 
have sufTered more from the carelessness or pre* 
sumption of transcribers, and the injuries of long 
duration, than the works of the great legislator of 
taste and philosophy. We may fairly attribute any 
chasms and roughnesses in the stjile to some rude 
hand, or to accident. It is not credible that so 
accurate a writer should have neglected those graces 
of style which the nature of his subjects admitted. 
The style of his best works is tiuly pure and attic, 
and Quintilian, whose judgment ought tb decide, 
expresttes a doubt whctlier he should pronounce' 
him more illustrious for his knowledge, l)is copious¬ 
ness, his acumen, his variety, or the sweetness of 
his elocution. 


No. CXLIX. On the Ucauly nnd Happines.<^ of nn 
open Behaviour and an ingenuous Jhiponlion. 


A CHEAT part of mankind, if they cannot fuinisii 
Uicmselvcs with the courage and geni^''osity of the 
lion, think themselves equally happf, and much 
wiser, with the pitiful cunning bf the fox. Evci y 
word they speak, however trivial the 'subject, is 
weighed before it is uttered. A disgustful silence 
is observed till somebody of aulhurity has advanced 
ail opinion, and then, with a civil leer, a doubtful 
apd hesitating assent is given, such as may not pi e 
elude the oppuitunity of a subsequent retri’lction. It 
the conversation turn only on the common topics, of 
the weather, the news, the play, the opera, they arc 

§ 
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DO less reserved io uttering their opinion^ than if 
their lives and fortunes depended on the sentiment 
they should at last venture, with oracular dignity, 
^0 advance. Whatever may lie their real idea on 
the subject, sUb truth is a trifle compared to the 
object.of pleasing those with whom they converse 
they generally contrive gently to agree with you; 
unless it should appear to them, on mature consi* 
deration, that their opinion (if contingencies to the 
number of at least ten thousand should take place) 
may, at the distance of half a century, involve them 
in some small danger of giving a little offei^e, or of 
incurring a trifling embarrassment^ They wear a 
constant smile on their countenance, and are all 
goodness and benevolence, if you will believe their 
professions: but beware; for tbeir hearts are as 
dark as the abysses which constitute the abodes of 
the evil spisit. A man of this character niger cstt 
as Hoi^ce says, and thou, who justly claimest the 
title of an honest Englishman, be upon thy guard 
when thine ill fortune introduces thee into his com* 
pany. 

These crafty animals are even more reservmdi 
cautious, timid, and serpentine, in action than in 
conversation. They lay the deepest schemes, and 
no conclave of cardinals, no combination of conspi* 
rators, no confederacy of thieves, ever deliberated 
with moie Vip<^netrable secrecy* Connections arc 
sought with the most painful solicitude* No arts 
and no assiduities are neglected to obtain the favour 
of the great. Their hearts pant with the utmost 
anxiety to be introduced to a family of distinction 
and opulence, not only because the connexion gra¬ 
tifies their pride, but also because, in the Wonderful 
compl\patipn8 and vicissitudes of human aflairs, it 
may one day promote thdir interest. Alas! before 
that day arrives, their perpetual uneasiness has 
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usually put a period to their ambition, by termi¬ 
nating their existence. But even if they gain their 
ends after a youth and a manhood consumed in con¬ 
stant care and servitude, yet the pleasure is not 
adequate to the pain, nor tlie advantage to the labour. 
Every one is ready to complain of the shortness of 
life; to spend, therefore, the greatest part of it in 
perpetual fear, caution, suspense, and solicitude, 
merely to accomplish an object of worldly ambit|on 
or avarice; what is it but the proverbial folly of him 
who loses a pound to save a penny? Give me, O ye 

E owers ^n ingenuous man would exclaim, give me 
calth am liberty, with a competence, and 1 will 
compassionate tlie man of a timid and servile soul, 
M'ho has at last crept on hands and knees, through 
thick and thin, into a stall, and seated his limbs, 
after they have been palsied witli care, on die bench 
of judges or of bishops. 

Indeed, the perpetual agitation of spirits, the tor- 
mentmg fears, and the ardent hopes, which alter¬ 
nately disorder the bosom of the subtle and suspi- 
C^us worldling, arc more than a counterbalance to 
Im the riches and titular honours which successful 
cunning can obtain. What avail croziers, coronets, 
fortunes, mansion-houses, parks, and equipages, 
when the poor possessor of them has worn out his 
sensibility, ruined his nerves, lost his eyes, and per¬ 
haps strained his honour, and woundc tl his con- 
saence, in the toilsome drudgery pf the most abject 
servitude, from his youth up even to the lioar^ age 
of feebleness and decrepitude ? When a roan has a 
numerous offspring, it ma^, indeed, be generous to 
sacrifice his own ease and happiness to their advance¬ 
ment. He may feel a virtuous pleasure in his con- 
duet, which may soothe him under every rircum- 
stanoc of disagreeable toil or painful submission. 
But it is obvious to observe, that the most artful of 
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men and the greatest slaves to interest and ambition, 
are frequently unmarried men; and that they were 
unmarried, because their caution and timidity would 
never permit them to take a>step which could never 
be revoked. 'Ibemselves, however unaniiable, have 
been the only objects of their love; and the rest of 
mankind have been made use of merely as the instru¬ 
ments of their mean purposes and selfish gratifica¬ 
tions. Rut the rest of mankind need not envy them, 
for they inflict on themselves the punishments they 
deserve. . They arc always craving and never satis¬ 
fied ; they suffer a torment which is justly repre¬ 
sented as infernal; that of being perpetually reach¬ 
ing after blessings which they can never grasp, of 
being prohibited to taate the fruit whose colour 
appears so charming to the eye, and whose flavour 
so delicious to tbc*imagination. 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, an 
open and ingenuous behaviour. An honest, urtsus- 
picious heart, diffuses a serenity over life like that 
of a fine day,when no cloud conceals the blue aether, 
nor a bla^t ruffles the stillness of the air; but a craft;||^ 
and designing J>usom is all tumult and darkness^ 
and may be said to resemble a misty and disordered 
atmosphere in the comfortless climate of the poor 
Highlander. The one raises a man almost to the 
rank of an angel of light; the other sinks him to a 
level with th% powers of darknefe.—The one con¬ 
stitutes a terrestrial heaven in the breast; the other 
deforms and debases it till it becomes another hell. 

An open and ingenuous disposition is not only 
beautiful and most conducive to private happiness, 
but productive of many virtues essential to the 
welfare of sopiety. What is society without confi¬ 
dence ? Rut if the selfish and mean system, which is 
established and recommended among many whose 
advice and cKample have weight, should universally 
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ptrevail, in whom, and in what shall we be able to 
confide f It is already shocking to a liberal mind to 
observe, what a multitude of papers, parchments, 
oaths, and solemn engagements are required, even 
in a trivial negotiation. On the contrary, how com¬ 
fortable and how honourable to human nature, if 
promises were bonds, and assertions affidavits, 
what pleasure, and what improvement would be 
derived from conversation, if every one would dare 
to speak his real sentiments, with modesty and 
decorum indeed, but without any unmanly fear of 
offending, or servile desire to please for the sake of 
interest. To please by honest means and from fix* 
pure motives of friendship and philanthropy is a 
duty; but they who study the art of pleasing merely 
for their own sakes, are, of all characters, those 
which ought least to please, and ^hich appear, when 
the mask is removed, the most disgustful. Truth; 
and aimplicity of manners, are not only essential to 
virtue and happiness, but, as objects of taste, truly 
beautiful. Good minds will always be pleased with 
ilbem, and bad minds we need not wish to please. 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in them¬ 
selves, and incompatible with real happiness and 
dignity, 1 cannot help thinking, that those instruc¬ 
tors of the rising generation who have insisted on 
simulation and dissimulation, on the vensiert alretti^ 
on the thousand tricks of worldly wisUom, are no 
less mistaken in their ideas, than mean, contracted, 
and illiberal. Lbten not, ye generous young men, 
whose hearts are yet untainted, listen not to the 
delusive advice of men so deluded, or so base. 
Have courage enough to avow the sentiments of 
your souls, and let your countenance and your 
tongue be the heralds of your hearts. Please, con¬ 
sistently with truth and honour, or be contented 
not to please. Let jus^ce uid benevolence fill your 
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bofioiq, and the^ will gbine spontaneously like the 
real gem without the aid of a foil, and with the most 
duranle and captivating brilli^cy. 


No. CL., A Hemedy Jbr Discontent* 


CbMPLAiNTs and murmnrs are often loudest and 
most frequent among those who possess all the ex¬ 
ternal means of temporal enjoyment. Something 
is still wanting, however high and opulent their con¬ 
dition, fully to coidplete their satisfaction. Suppose 
an indulgent i^rovidence to accomplish every desire; 
are they now at last contented? Alas! no; their 
uneasiness seems for ever to increase, in proportion 
as their real necessities are diminished.' It is in vain 
then to endeavour to make them happy by >add ii^ 
to their store, or aggrandizing their honours. Tbw 
appetite is no less insatiable than their taste fas¬ 
tidious. 

But there may yet remain a remedy. Let those, 
who are miserable among riches and grandeur, 
leave, for ^ moment, their efevated rank, and 
descend from the!/ palaces to the humble habita¬ 
tions of real and 'unafiected woe. If their hearts 
are not destitute of feeling, they will return fVpm 
the sad scenes to their clo'sets, and on their knees 
pour forth the ejaculations of gratitude to that 
universal Parent, who has given them abundance, 
and exempted them from the thousand ills, under 
the pressure of which the greater part of His 
children drag the load of life* Instead of spending 
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their hours in brooding over their own imaginary 
evils, they will devote them to the alleviation of real 
misery among the destitute sons of indigencey in the 
neglected walks of vulgar life. , 

That one half of the world knoWs not how the 
other half lives, is a common and just obsesvation. 
A fine lady, surrounded with every means of acconi* 
modation and luxury, complains in a moment of 
ennuif that surely no mortal is so wretched as her> 
self. Her sufferings are too great for her acute 
sensibility. She expects pity from all her acquaint* 
ance, and pleases herself with the idea that she is an 
example of singular misfortune, and remarkable 
patience. Physicians attend, and with affected soli¬ 
citude feel the healthy pulse, w'hich, however, they 
dare not pronounce healthy, lest they should give 
offence, by attempting to spoil the refined luxury of 
fancied woe. To be supposed always ill, and conse- 
queqtly to be always exciting the tender ttttentiou 
and inquiries of all around, is a state so charming in 
the ideas of the weak, luxurious, and indolent minds 
C>f some fashionable ladies, that many spend their 
in a perpetual state of imaginary convalescence. 
There is something so indelicate in being hale, 
hearty, and stout, like a rosy milk-maid, that a very 
fine and very high-bred lady is almost ready to faint 
at the idea. From excessive indulgence, she be¬ 
comes at last in reality what she at firsk<bnly fancied 
herself, a perpetual invalid. By^a just retribution, 
she is really punished with that wretchedness, of 
which she ungratefully and unreasonably complained 
in the midst of health, eaSle, and' opulence. 

One might ask all the sisterhoou and fraternity of 
rich and healthy murmurers. Have y,ou compared' 
your Situation and circumstances with that pf those 
of vour fellow-creatures who arc condemned to 
labour in the gold mince of Peru ? Have you com- 
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pared your situation \vith that of those in your own 
country, who have hardly ever seen the sun, but 
live confined in tin mines, fcadtnines, stone quarries, 
and coal pits ?. Before you*call yourself wretched, 
take a survey of the gaols, in which unfortunate'and 
honest debtors are doomed to pine for life; walk 
through the wards of an hospital; think of the hard¬ 
ships of a common soldier or sailor; think of the 
galley-slave, the day-labourer; nay, the common 
servant in your own house; think of your poor 
ncighbouV at the next door; and if there were not 
danger of its being called unpolite and methodistical, 

1 would add, think of Hhn who, for your sake, 
sweated, as it were, drops of blood on Calvary. 

It is, indeed, a duty, to consider the evils of those 
who aic placed beqeath us; for the chief purpose of 
Christianity is^ to alleviate the miseries of that part 
of mankind, whom, indeed, the world despises; but 
whom. He who tnade them, pities, like as a father 
pitioth his own children. Their miseries arc not 
fmciful, their complaints are not exaggerated, 
The clergy, when they arc called upon to vish thuiil' 
sick, or to baptize new-bom infants, arc often $pec>> 
tators of such scenes, as would cure the discontented 
of every malady. The following representation is 
but too real, and may be paralleled in many of its 
circumstances, in almost every parish throughout 
the kingdom 

The minister of country village was called upon 
to baptize an infant just bom. The cottage was 
situated on a lonely common, and as it was in the 
midst of the winter, and the floods were out, it was 
absolutely necessary to wade through the lower 
room to a ladder, wliich served instead of stairs. 
The chamber (and it was the only one) was so low, 
that you could not stand upright in it; there was one 
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window which admitted air as freely as lights for the 
rags which had been stulFed into the bi'oken panes 
were now taken out to contribute to the covering of 
the infant. In a dark corner of thn room stood a 
small bedstead without furniture, and on it lay the 
dead mother, who had just expired in labour for 
want of assistance. The father was sitting on a 
little stool by the fire-place, though there was no 
fire, and endeavourjng to keep the infant warm in 
his bosom; five of the seven children, half naked) 
were asking their father for a piece of bre&d, while 
a fine boy, of about three years old, was standing by 
his mother at the bed-side, and crying, as he was 
wont to do, “ Take me, take me, mammy.” 

Mammy is asleep,** said one of his sisters, with 
two tears standing on her cheeks; mammy is 
“ asleep, Johnny, go play with Uie baby on dandy’s 
knee.” The lather took him up on bis knee, and 
his grief, which had hitherto kept him dumb, and in 
a state of temporary insensibility, burst out in a 
torrent of tears, and relieved his heart, which 
#l||emed ready to break. Don*t cry, pray don*t 
** cry,*’ said the eldest boy, the nurse is coming 
“ up stairs with a twopenny loaf in her hand, and 
mammy will wake presently, and I will carry her 
“ the largest piece.” Upon this, an old woman, 
crooked with agQ, and clothed in ^tters, came 
hobbling on her little stick into the rotim, and after 
heaving a groan calmly sat dowiT, dressed the child 
in its rags; then divided the loaf as far'as it would 
go, and informed the poor man that the church¬ 
wardens, to whom she had gone, would send some 
relief, as soon as they had dispatched a naughty 
baggage to her own parish, who had delivered her¬ 
self of twins in the Lsquire’s hovel. Ilelitf indeed 
was sent, and a little contribution afterwards raised 
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by the interposition of the minister. If he hml hot 
seen the ease, it would have passed on as a common 
affair, and a thing of course. . 

• Ministers and medical practitioners arc oflcn wit¬ 
nesses to scenes even more wretched than this; 
where, to poverty, cold, nakedness, and death, arc 
added, the languors of lingering and loathsome dis¬ 
eases, and the torments of excruciating pain. A 
feeling heart among the rich and the great, who arc 
at the same time querulous without cause, would 
learn a lesson in many a garret of Broad St. Giles’s 
or Shoreditch, more efficacious than all the lectures 
of the moral or divine philosopher. 

I cannot help mentioning and applauding a mode 
of charity of late much encouraged in this metro¬ 
polis, which is indeed distinguished above all others 
for the wisdom and variety of its eleemosynary insti • 
tutions. Dispensaries arc established for the poor, 
and patients visited at their own habitation by phy¬ 
sicians of allowed skill and distinguished character. 
1 will only take the liberty to express a wish, that 
some regulations may be made to prevent this nobfe 
design from being perverted, like many others, fb 
purposes of private interest. 


No. CLl. ‘ On the Vtilifi/ of lieligious Crrctfwnu's. 
and of admitting Music find external Magnificence 
in places Dcootion. 


If all men were enlightened by education and phi¬ 
losophy, and at all hours actuated by the principles 
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of reason, ft would be unnecessary to have recourse 
to exlernai objects in producing devout and virtuous 
affections. But as there must always be a great 
majority, who, from the want of oppovlunities or 
capacities for improvement, are weak and ignorant; 
and as even among the wise and learned there are 
none who are constantly exempted from the common 
infirmities of human nature, it becomes expedient 
to devise modes of operating on t^e soul throi;^h 
the medium of the senses. It was for this reason, 
that in all great communities the officers and offices 
of religion have been surrounded with whatever is 
calculated to rouse the attention, to interest tho 
heart, to strike the eye, and to elevate the imagi¬ 
nation. 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that those well- 
meaning reformers, who wish to divest religion of 
external splendor, are unacquainted with the nature 
of man, or influenced by narrow .motives* I'hey 
mean, perhaps, to spiritualize every thing, and the 
purpose is laudable; but they know not, or they 
ednsider not, that ordinary spirits, such as are those 
the vicious and vulgar, are most easy and effec- 
tuall}' touched by the instrumentality of exterior 
and material objects. He viho wishes to penetrate 
to the recesses of the vulgar soul, will succeed 
better by the co-operation of the eyes and the ears, 
than merely by addressing the rational/acuity. 

An idea may be formed of the potency of sounds 
and sights, unassisted by reason, 'if we contemplate 
their effect in war* The drum, the fife, the habili¬ 
ments of a soldier, the flag, and all the pomp and 
parade of military transactions, contribute, perhaps, 
more than any sense of duty, or any qative or ac¬ 
quired sentiineius of bravery, to lead on the embat¬ 
tled phalanx even to the cannon’s mouth. It is 
something operating in the mind in a similar manner, 
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which most easily bows the stubborn knees of the 
hardened offender, and subdues to softness the steely 
heart on which no force of argument could of itsehT 
alamp an impression. Thece are few who cannot 
hear or sec, but'many who cannot understand. .All 
can fceh a powerlul stroke on the fancy or passions, 
but few are affected by a syllogism. 

Music therefore, poetry, painiing, and architec* 
tiir$, may very reasonably be associated as auxiliaries 
of an empress, whose subjects are rebellious. And 
1 cannot help thinking, ti>at they who repudiate all 
ornament, and all the modes of affecting the senses 
of the vulgar in the offices of religion as indecent, 
impious, or improper, do not recollect the temple of 
Solomon, but suffer their good sense to be over* 
}>owcred in this instance by the zeal of a barbarous 
fanaticism. * 

The offices' of religion where music and artificial 
embellishments are admitted, become so alluding, 
that those who would never think of their more 
serious duties, arc often invited by them to the 
church, and gradually converted. Like the rake of 
antiquity, who mingled in the audience of a phiisi* 
soplicr Tv'ith a design to ridicule him, but who Was 
made a convert before his departure, many of the 
loose and profligate votaries of vice, have been 
enticed by tlic music, and afterwards reformed by 
the sermon, which they intendcd*to slight, and per¬ 
haps to deride. , 

The processions'and pompous formalities of reli¬ 
gion, however exploded in the warmth Of reforma¬ 
tion as papistical relics, ale certainly useful in the 
comrouniCy, when they are not suffered to exceed 
the bounds of moderation. They were esteemed 
and observed in ancient Athens and ancient Home, 
by those who loved and enjoyed liberty in its fullest 
extent. They were found to aggrandize tlic majesty 
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of empire, to inspire a generous enthusiasm in the 
minds of the people, and to furnish them with an 
amusement, not only innocent and improving, but 
attended with a very high and satisfactory pleasure. 
None can detest popery more than myself; but yet 
it appears to me, that many of the splendid and 
august scenes which that persuasion admits, are 
highly useful, if considered only as furnishing a 
harmless entertainment to the lower orders,of 
mankind. What charms can a London carman, 
chairman, Hackney>coachroan, hshwoman, find in 
an English meeting or a church ? but they would be 
delighted, and very powerfully affected with the 
grandeur and solemnity of a Romish procession. 
As we have no allurements adapted to their ignorant 
and rude minds, they spend the Sunday at an ale¬ 
house, even at the next door to the church, without 
a wish to enter the consecrated place. All that 

E asses there is above their comprehension. They are 
ut little removed from the state of the brutes, and 
they must remain so; for there is nothing, in the 
only places in which they have an opportunity of 
instruction, to strike their imaginations, and pcnc« 
trate through the passage of the senses to the dor< 
mant soul. 


It is true, indeed, that we admit music in the 
established church ; but it is also true, that it is in 
general a kind of music which is littlc/,better than 
discord to the vulgar ear. For Jn the metropolis, 
where organs are chiefly to be found, the performers 
are too fond of showing their powers of execution, 
to be willing to play tlio^e simple tunes which can 
alone affect the minds of the bimpic and unin¬ 
formed. 


There has been much conversation on the subject 
of adorning St. PauFs cathedral with the produc¬ 
tions of the pencil. Many artists, it is said, have 
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ofFefed to eontribute the efforts of their ingetttiity* 
Some scruples have arisen to impede the design. 
In tl^is age they cannot be puritanical. 1 really 
think that judicious paintings would produce a 
desirable effect On the morals of the lower classes. 
But if painting is not to be admitted, there surely 
can be no objection to sculpture. Westminster- 
Abbey is crowded with monuments; and 1 will 
venture to prediot, that our posterity will see St. 
Paul’s equally honoured. I hope the event will not 
take plaOe so late as to exclude such artists as 
Bacon, or if painting is admitted, such as Reynolds, 
West, and Romney. 


No. CLll. On the present State of Parliamentary 

Eloquence. 


% 

Ik taking a view of parliamentary eloquence, I 
mean to consider it as totally independent of party 
and politics, and solely as a subject of literary ta«>te. 
It must be a peculiar narrowness of spirit which 
bestows or A'efuses applause to’thc productions of 
genius, because they are found to favour either a 
court or dn opposition. I would allow an equal 
share of praise to equal genius, whether it appeared 
in a leader of the roinorily, or in the first minister 
of state. 

The speeches from the throne are little more 
than tiie formalities of office. It would be unrea¬ 
sonable to expect in them the fire, the pathos^ the 
argutnoht of genaitte and animated oratory. They 
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possess an air of dignity highiy proper and cha* 
racteristical. They breathe a spirit of* sincerity and 
paternal tenderness, which at once marks the judg* 
mcnt of the composer^ and endears the speaker to 
his people. There was one on the commencement 
of the war with America, which deserves to be 
selected as a very spirited and memorable harangue. 
It would have adorned the page of a Livy. « The 
** resolutions of parliament,” says his Majesty, 
« breathed a spirit of moderation and forbearance.— 
I have acted with the same temper; anxious to 
** prevent, it it had been possible, the effusion of the 
** olood of my subjects, and the calamities which 
** are inseparable from a state of war; still hoping, 
“ that my people in America would have discerned 
” the traitorous views of their leaders, and have 
** been convinced, that to be a* subject to Great 
** Britain, with all its consequences, is to be the 
** freest member of any civil society in the known 
** world. 

** The rebellious war now levied is become more 
general, and is manifestly carried on for the pui - 
** pose of establishing an independent empire. I 
** need not dwell on the fatal effects of the success 
« of such a plan. The object is too important, the 
spirit of the British nation too high, the resources 
** with which God hath blessed her too numerous, 
** to give up so many colonies which shefhas planted 
** witli great industry, nursed with great tenderness, 
encouraged with many commercial advantages, 
** and protected and defended at much expense of 
** blood and treasure.—-The constant employment 
“ of my thoughts, and the most earnest wishes of 
n^ heart, tend wholly to the safety arrd happiness 
“ or all my people."—-'Fhe spirit of a great 
King, and the tender solicitude which speaks the 
true father of his people, render this speech truly 
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excellent) and, indeed, its excellence was evinced 
by its effect: for soon after it was disseminated over 
the nation, the American war, .which was once uni* 
versally odious, became a popular measure. Little 
did the composer of the above passage conceive, 
that in a few years the high spirit of the British 
nation would be reduced to the humiliating neces¬ 
sity of supplicating for peace the deluded people of 
America. , 

In an assembly, like the higher house, consisting 
of men, in whose education no expense has been 
spared, who are, or who ought to be, animated by 
their own exalted situation and the examples of an 
illustrious ancestry, one might reasonably expect to 
find frequent examples of distinguished eloquence. 
But it really would be difficult to name a single 
peer who has attracted notice or admiration for the 
classical elegance of his matter or his language. 
The law lords, relying on their professional know¬ 
ledge, do, indeed, frequently make long and bold 
speeches. Accustomed to brow-beat the evidence 
at the bar, and dictate on the bench, some of them 
have retained their insolence and effrontery when 
advanced to the woolsack. But noise, obstinacy, 
and imperious dictation, though even an upstart 
chancellor should use them, cannot please an attic 
or a Roman taste, nor obtain the praise of pure and 
legitimate orwtory. Its rough ana boisterous vehe¬ 
mence may, indeed* frighten a puisne race of peers 
into an implicit acquiescence with the will of a 
minister, but it will not deserve the esteem of those, 
%vho, in the recesses of their libraries, appreciate its 
merit as a work of literature. A few dukes and 
lords in opposition have not been dehcieiit in noise 
nor in violence, but their barbarous language, mat¬ 
ter, and manner, must assign them a rank among 
the (foths, and not among the polished sons of 
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Athens and ^lome. Of all the speeches spoken in 
fhe house how few have ever been collected and 
preserved in libraries, as piod^U of classical ele¬ 
gance. Passion and personal animosity have> in¬ 
deed, produced many invective^# tvhich gratify the 
spleen of party, and are for the time extolled be- 

{ ^ond all tl)e productions of preceding ingenuity. 
Hut is there extant a single volume of speeches, by 
the most famous among the orators of the upper 
heusCf which can be produced as* a classical book, 
or stand in competition with tlic orations of Cicero ? 
1 think it necessary to repeat, that my remarks 
liavc not the least leference to party. 1 am in 
search of nn orator to whom the epithet of classical 
may be justly applied. 1 regret that the fury of 
party and the meanness of servilit}', has for the most 
part excluded that true taste, true grace, and true 
spirit* which is necessary to form a classical orator, 
from (Im harangues of an assembly, which may be 
deemed the most august in Europe. 

The House of Commons has always been esteemed 
a very distinguished theatie of inudcrii eloquence^ 
And there indeed, notwithstanding the same impe¬ 
diments which prevail among the peers, it is easy 
to produce many splendid examples. In the House 
of Commons, nmn have been stimulated by thp 
most powerful motives, by the hopes of rising; in the 
House of Lords * they have alread)^ risen. But 
though wc join in the applause qf common fame, yet 
let us ask, where to be found the* volumes of 
oratorical elegance? Have the 8t>eeches which 
have gained the praise ot admiring kingdoms, been 
po where collected and recorded t Do wc lock 
them up in our hook cases, and put them into the 
hands of our children as np;odels for imitations, as 
lessons to form their young minds, and raise a suc¬ 
cession of orators and patriots? No; the speeches 
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9 re celebrated at Srst, and while they answer a tera^ 
porary purpose. They are like vegett^Ies qf a 
night, or insects of a day. They have seldoni that 
solidity of merit which can render the ore valuable 
when the stamp is effaced, and the occasion pf it 
almbst forgotten and quite disregarded; which can 
preserve the plate still saleable after the fashion ia 
antiquated. Glorious was tl>e eloquence of Mr. 
Pitt. Nations shook at the thunder of liis voice. 
But where are the harangues ? are they preserved 
as illustrious models for the instruction of posterity ^ 
Instead of being engraven on brass, they are almost 
sunk into an oblivion, like the soldiers whose bones 
once whitened the plains of Germany. Yet 1 mean 
nut to detract from his glories. Language can 
scarcely supply terms to es^press the weight of his 
authority, the magnitude of his mind and his cha¬ 
racter, and the efficacy with which he thought, du’ 
cided, spoke, and acted. But let it not escape ‘tbe 
reader s attention, that we are inquiring for a rival 
(o the masterly and transcendent excellenee of a 
Cicero and a Demosthenes. If such has of Iqte 
appeared among us, the curiosity pf this pge wpuld 
have preserved it; and if it be preserved, let 
volume be openly produced, and the public will 
embrace it as an invaluable treasure. 

There are, indeed, in the spnate, several desperate 
declaimers, who wishing to make tbemsehes of 
consequence, and to retrieve their own affairs, which 
they have ruined at the gaming*tablei exert their 
effrontery and all their volubility in any cause, and 
on any side> which eventually may promote their 
interest, or gratify their ambition. The ignorant 
and discontented extol the bravado who thus draws 
courage from despair, as a prodigy of abilities, and 
the mirror of eloquence. But the good; the wisO; 
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and the judicious observer, pities and despises him 
as an unprincipled brawler, with as little taste in 
eloquence as honesty; and as the mere rival of the 
noisy spouters at the Forum, or the.Robinhood. 

The applause indeed bestowed on one orator, is 
scarcely adequate to his literary merit. Mr. Burke 
has produced to the world very honourable testimo> 
nies of his natural abilities, and his acquired taste. 
What orations are there published of modern Mem¬ 
bers, which can bear a comparison with those of 
Mr. Burke? With what dignity he addressed the 
people of Bristol; and how mean and little did they 
appear, contrasted with him whom they rejected. 
Like Socrates before the judges, he appeared more 
like their muster than their suppliant. lie con¬ 
cludes with a spirit woj'thy of him who wrote on 
the Sublime and Beautiful; worthy of a polished 
ancient in the best of ages. “ And' now, gentle- 
“ men,” he concludes, on this serious day, when 
“ I come, as it were, to make up my account with 
<< you; let me take to myself some degree of honest 
pride on tlie nature of the charges brought against 
** me. I do not here stand accused of venality, or 
** neglect of duty. It is not said that, in the long 
period of my service, I have, in a single instance, 
** sacrificed the slightest of your interests to my 
ambition, or to my fortune. It is not allegea, 
“ that to gratify any anger or revenge' of my own, 
or of my party, 1 have had a'share in wronging 
** or oppressing any one man in any description. 

No; the charges against me are all of one kind. 
** that I have pushed the general principles of ge- 
“ ncral justice and benevolence too far; further 
** than a cautious policy would warrant, and further 
tuan the opinions of many would go h'ith me. 
In every accident which may happen through 
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life, in pnin, in sorrow, in depression, and dis* 
tress, I will think of this accusation and be com- 
** forted.*' 

ITiere are not indeed many‘of the members who 
favour the public with their harangues, so that wc 
have not an opportunity of judging of all so well as 
of Mr. Burke 8. We must, however, acknowledge 
our great obligations to the ingenious Mr. Woodfall, 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle, whose me- 
mo'ry seems eqdal to the instances of which we 
read, buf which do not often occur in our inter¬ 
course with society. 


No. CLIIl. , A lAJ'e qf Letter & nsuaUif a Life of 
' comparative Lmoccncc. 


It is not tlie least among the happy clTects of a 
studious life, that it withurnws the student from 
the turbulent scenes and pursuits, in which it is 
scarcely less difficult to preserve innocence than 
tran<|uiility. Successful study requires so much 
attention, aqd engrosses so much of the heart, that 
he who is deeply engaged in it, though he may in¬ 
deed be liable to temporary lapses, will seldom con¬ 
tract an inveterate habit of immorality. There is 
in all^books of character a*revcrence for virtue, and a 
tendency to inspire a laudable emulation. lie who 
is early, long,and successfully cftiversant with them, 
will find bis bosom filled with the love of truth, and 
finely anected with a delicate sense of honour. By 
constantly exercising his reason, his passions arc 
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graduaHy teduced to subjection, and his head and 
heart keep pace with each other in improvement. 
But when I assert th^ such are the cousequences 
of literary pursuits, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the real and pretended student; for there 
are many desultory readers and volatile men of 
parts, ttiho ailect eccentricity, whoi^c lives, if one 
may so express it, are uniformly irregular, and who 
consequently exhibit remarkable instances of misery 
arid misfortune. 

Folly and imprudence will produce moral and na¬ 
tural evil, their genuine offspring, in all situations 
and modes of life. The knowledge of arts and 
sciences cannot prevent the vices and the woes 
which must arise from the wSnt of knowing how 
to regulate our private and social conduct. But 
where prudence and virtue are nut deficient, 1 be¬ 
lieve few walks of life are pleasanter and safer than 
thosp which lead through the regions of literature. 

Many among mankind arc involved in perpetual 
tumult, so that if tliey felt an inclination to consi¬ 
der their duty, their nature, their truest happiness, 
they really would not be able to find an opportunity. 
But he, whom Providence has blest with an en¬ 
lightened mind, and the command of his own time, 
is enabled to form his heart, and direct his choice 
according to the dictates of the most improved in¬ 
tellects, and the examples of the most accomplished 
characters. He is, indeed, a creature far superior 
to the common herd of men; and being acquainted 
with pure and exalted pleasures, is not under the 
necessity of seeking delight in the grosser gratifi- 
catiorls. He consi<^rs not property as the chief 
good; he is therefore free from tenipta|ions to vio¬ 
late, hi^ integrity. Disappointment ih matters of 
interest tvitljnever tender luta uneaSy or fliscontenfed, 
Ibt his books have discovered! to him a treasure more 
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valuablCy in his estimation, than the riches of Peru. 
Tiirough all the vicissitudes of life, he has a sour^ 
of consolation in the retirement of his library, and in 
the principles and reflections of his own bosom. From 
Lis reading he M'ill collect a just estimate of the 
world and of all around him; and, as he will cherish 
po unreasonable expectations, he will be exempted 
from severe disappointment. 

The conversation of many abounds with slander 
and detraction, *not originally and entirely derived 
from a mfilignity of nature, but also from ignorance, 
from a vacancy of intellect, and from an inability to 
expatiate on general and generous topics. But 
whatever be the motive of them, it is certain that 
few crimes arc more injurious to private happiness, 
ami opposite to the spirit of our amiable religion, 
than slander and detraction. The man of reading 
is under no tjemptation to calumniate his neighbour 
from tlic defect of idea®, or a want of taste for 
liberal and refined conversation. He interests him¬ 
self in his neighbour’s happiness; but does not pry 
into the affairs, nor sit in judgment on the domestic 
arrangements, of another’s family. Most of the 
topics of scandal are too little and too low for him. 
He will not stoop from his elevation low enough to 
pick the dirty trifles from the ground. His thoughts 
are engaged in elegant and speculative subjects, far 
removed from all which tend to excite envy, jealousy, 
or malevolence. 

The want of employment is one of the frequent 
causes of vice; but he who loves a book will never 
want employment. The* pursuits of learning are 
boundless, and they present to the mind a delightful 
variety which cannot be exhausted. No life is long 
enough to sde all the beautiful pictures which the 
arts anti sciences, or which history, poetry, and 
eloquence are able to display. The man of letters 
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posaesses the povrer of calling up a succession of 
scenes to his view infinitely numerous and diversi¬ 
fied. He is therefore secured from that unhappy 
state which urges naany to vice and dissipation, 
merely to fill a painful vacuity. Even though bis 
pursuits should be trifling, and his discoveries un¬ 
important, yet they are harmless to others, and 
useful to himself, as preservatives of his innocence. 
Let him not be ridiculed or condemned, even though 
he should spend his time in collecting and describing 
moths, mosses, shells, birds, weeds, or coins; for he 
who loves these things seldom sets his aflections on 
pelf, or any of those objects which corrupt and di¬ 
vide human society. He who finds his pleasures in 
a museum or a library, will not often be seen in the 
tavern, in the brothel, or at the gaming-table. He 
is pleased if he possesses a non-deseript fossil, and 
envies not the wretched enjoyments of tlie intempe¬ 
rate, nor the ill-gotten wealth of the oppressor or 
extortioner. 

But his pursuits have usually a title to much 
greater praise than that of being inoffensive. Sup¬ 
pose him in any of the liberal professions. If a 
clergyman, for instance, he devotes his time and 
abilities to the preparation of dissuasives from vice, 
from folly, from misconduct, from infidelity, from 
all tliat contributes to aggravate the wretchedness 
of vi^retched human nature. Here tli^ pleasures 
naturally resulting from literary occupation are 
improved by the sublime sensations of active bene¬ 
volence, the comfortable consciousness of advancing 
the truest happiness of thosfb among our poor fellow- 
creatures who have not enjoyed the advantages of 
education. In the performance of the god-like 
office^ of a true parish priest, there is a necessity of 
setting an example, and of preserving decorum of 
character; a necessity which ctmduces much to the 
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«ecunty of innocence. It is often a great happiness 
•to be paced in a rank where, to the restraints of 
conscience and morality, arc ^dded the fear of pe¬ 
culiar shame, loss, and disgrace, necessarily conse- 
•qaent on ill-behaviour. Human Nature wants every 
support’ to keep it flom lapsing into depravity. 
Even interest and a solicitude for reputation, whe&» 
in some thoughtless interval, the pillars of virtue 
begin to totter, piay stop the fall. The possession 
of a valuable character which may be lost, and of a 
dignity which must be supported, are often very 
useful auxiliaries in defending the citadel s(gaint(i 
.the temporary assaults of passion and temptation. 

Since, then, the pursuit of letters is attended with 
many circumstances peculiarly favourable to inno¬ 
cence, and Consequently to enjoyment of the purest 
and most permanent species, they who have been 
iixed in so •desirable a life as a life of learning, 
ought to' be grateful to Providence for their fortu¬ 
nate lot, and endeavour to make the best return in 
their power, by devoting their leisure, their abilities, 
and their .acquirements, to the glory of God, and 
the benefit of mankind. 


No, CLIV. J[)n the Advantage luhich mat/ be derived 
to the tender and pathetic Style, from using ihd 
Words and Phrales of Scripture, 


It is observable, that an audience often laughs or 
yawns in.the most interesting scenes of a modem 
tragedy;—a lamentable proof of the poet's imbe¬ 
cility. The poet! he may, indeed, be a versifier 
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and a declaimer, but he is no poet, who tells a tragic 
tale without eliciting a tear. Let us not profane 
the sacred name of poet by bestowing it on the 
feeble poetaster. 

It is not enough that the language of a tragedy 
is flowery, the similes and metaphors brilliant, the 
versj melodious; there must bo a charm added by 
the creative powder of almighty genius, which no 
didactic rules can teach, which cannot be adequately 
desciibed, but which is pow'eriull^ felt by the vi¬ 
brations of the heart-strings, and which causes an 
irreshtiblc ovci flowing of tlic Aaxfuur w^ycu, the 6a<in 
Jontes lachrymarum. 

Florid diction and pompous declamation arc, in¬ 
deed, found to be the least adapted of all modes of 
address to affect the finer sensibilities of nature. 
Plain words, without epithets, w'ithout metaphors, 
without similes, have oficner excited emotions of 
the tenderc'-t sympathy, than the most laboured 
composition of Oui neille. \ e who w ould learii how 
to touch the heart, go not to the schools of Fiance, 
but become the disciples ol Sophocles, Shakspeare, 
Sterne, and Chatterton. O simplicity! thou capti¬ 
vating simplicity! ’tis thine at once to affect what 
a'I the artifices of rhetoric, with all its tropes and 
figures, tediously and vainly labour to accomplish. 
*Tis thine to dissolve the hardest lieart, and to 
force even stubborn nerves to tiemble. A few 

I* 

words of simple pathos will penctiate the soul to 
the quick, when a hundred lines of declamation 
shall assail it as feebly and ineffectually, as a gentle 
gale the mountain of Pliivlimrnon. 

A writer of taste and genius may avail himself 
greatly in pathetic compositions, by adopting the 
many words and phrases, remarkable fdr their beau¬ 
tiful simplicity, which are inleispersed in^tliat pleas¬ 
ing, as well us venerable book, the Holy Bible. 1 
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4rafinot indeed entirely agree with those zealous 
critics who pretend to discover in the scriptures all 
the graces of all the best classics. To pleaSC the 
ear and imagination, were very inferior objects in 
the benevolent mind of Him who caused all holy 
scripture to be written for our use. But, at the 
same time, it is certain that they abound in such 
beauties as never fail to please the most cultivated 
tastp. Besides ^heir ai>tunishing sublimity, theV 
have many a passage exquisitely tender and pathetic. 
Our admirable translation has preserved them in all 
their beauty, and an English writer may select 
from it a diction better suited to raise the syOtpathy 
of grief, than from the most celebrated models of 
human composition. 

Sterne, who, though he is justly condemned for 
his libertinism, possessed an uncommon talent for 
the pathetic,* has availed himself greatly of the 
scriptural language. In all his most affecting pas¬ 
sages, he has imitated the turn, style, manner, and 
simplicity, of the sacred writers, and in many of 
them has transcribed whole sentences. lie found 
no language of his own could equal the finely cil- 
pressive diction of our common tranMation. There 
arc a thousand instances of his imitating scripture 
interspersed in all the better parts of his works, 
and'no reader of common observation can pass by 
them unnoticed. 1 will quote only one or two in¬ 
stances taken fron^the most admired pieces in the 
tender style. “ Maria, though not tall, was never- 
thcless of the first order of fine forms. Affliction 
‘‘ had touched her looks'with something that was 
scarcely earthly, and so much was there about her 
of all that i^hu lieart wishes, or the eye looks for 
in woman, that could the traces be ever worn out 
of her brain, or those of Eliza out of miae, she 
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*'* should not only cat of my broad, and drink of my 
** cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be 
unto me as a daiiahier. 

o ^ *1 » 

“ Adieu, poor luckless maiden! imbibe the on and 
** wine which the compassion of a* stranger as he 
** sojuurnelh on his way, now pours into thy .wounds. 
“ The Being who lias twice bruised thee can only 
“ bind them up for ever.’* Again, in bis descrip¬ 
tion of the captive, “ As I daikened the little light 
he had, he lifted up a hopelcbs'eye towards the 
** door, then cast it down, shook his head, and went 
** on with his work of affliction. 1 heard his chains 
upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his 
** little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
sigh. 1 saw the iron enter into his soul.” It is 
easy, but it is not necessary, to adduce many more 
instances in which a writer, who,eminently excelled 
in the power of moving the aifections, felt himself 
unequal to the task of advancing the st 3 <]c of pathos 
to its highest perfection, and sought assistance of 
the Bible. 

It is easy to sec that the writer of so many tender 
and simple passages hud imitated the delightful 
book of Ruth. With what pleasure did a man of 
bis feeling read, “ Intreat me not to leave thee, or 
“ to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest, 1 will go; and where thou lodgcst, 1 
“ will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God; where thou diest will 1 die, 
“ and there w ill 1 be buried.’* Sterne stole the 
very spirit of this passage, and indeed of all the 
fine strokes of tendcrncs!^, and many an one there 
is, in a book which is often laid aside as absurd and 
obsolete. The choice which Sterne has made of 
te^ts and of citations from the scri^turps in bis 
sermons, arc proofs that be (who was one of the 
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best judges) was particularly struclc with the affect- 
injr tenderness and lovely simplicity of scriptural 
language. 

* The poet, therefore, who* means to produce a 
tragedy, whicli shall be able to stand its ground 
even after the nine first nights, without the aid of 
puffing, and wiiliout filling the pit and boxes with 
orders, should sometime.^ go to the same fountain, 
aiid •drink the waters of poetical in.spiratiou of which 
Sterne drank so copiously. He will improve greatly 
by studymg the language and histories of Joseph, 
Saul, and Jonathan, of Ruth, of .lob, of the Psalms, 
of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of many single passages 
every were interspersed, and of tlie parables in the 
New Testament. Judgment and ta.ste arc certainly 
necessary to select; but he may depend upon it, 
that a word or two well selected will gain him the 
truest applaule, that which is conveyed in sighs and 
tears. Let him fully persuade huusclf, that *€110 
only method of operating powerfully on the feelings 
of nature, is to renounce art and afi'ectation, and to 
adhere to truth and simplicity. 

Something is necessary to be done to produce 
an alteration. The theatric state is in its decline. 
It cannot much longer be supported by fine dresses, 
painted scenes, music, dancing, and pantomime. 
We’have hearts as well as ears and eyes; if they 
know not hotv to touch our passions at Old Drury, 
let us away to the ^pera-house, and see the Vestris. 
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No. CLV. On the ^fgure Parrhesuty or on expres¬ 
sing one's Sentiments freely* 


They, whose wisdom consists in cunning and cau¬ 
tion, who consider preferment as the only or most; 
valuable object of human pursuit, and who stand in 
awe of grandeur independently of personal merit 
and character, will often^shake their heads as they 
read my essays (if they read them at all), and 
blame the writer’s imprudence, in venturing to ex¬ 
press himself on many dangerous subjects without 
reserve. It is madness, they exclaim to cut himself 
off from all chance of ecclesiastical prelcrment, to 
exclude himself, and perhaps his children, from 
the sunshine of patronage; and (to use the words 
of a celebrated orator) ** to create a long, dull, 
** dreary, unvaried visto of despair and exclusion.”^ 
But, O ye wise ones of the world (an honest and 
independent writer might say), significantly as ye 
whisper among each other, and iiug yourselves oa 
your own profound sagacity, I value not your bas¬ 
tard wisdom; and thouch 1 pretend not to despise 
either honours or emoluments fairly and openly 
obtained, I think the means ye use in their pursuit 
base and mean, and tliat ye purchase all you pos¬ 
sess at a price too dear. Ye resign your reason, 
your liberty, and, I fear, too often, your truth and 
honour. Ye are real slaves, and the robes of office 
and dignity in which ye pride yourselves, are but 
the liveries of a splendid servitude, ^rom one in- 
staijce of your spirit and wisdom let the public 
i^dge of all. Dare ye, if raised by a long course of 
^laean servility to a seat in the British senate, to give 
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a vote, or express a bingle sentiment according to 
your own judgment, and without first religiously 
consulting the god of your idplatry ? Censure me 
no more tor an honest freedom, lllush rather at 
your own meanness and cosvardicc. Pity me /lo 
more, aa excluding mystlf by tenierily from the 
favours of the great. I am happier in the liberty 
of ranging, in thought, through all the mazes of 
human lite, and of uttering my undisguised senti¬ 
ments on whatever 1 sec and hear, than in gaining 
favour where favour is to be gained, merely by 
submitting to the ineannesAbf concealing truth,and 
speaking according to the dictates of seif interest 
alone. Plame me no more till you point out the 
passage in the gospel, wdiere boldness of rebuke is 
prohibited, and where a professed servant of Jesus 
Christ is taught to bow the knee to an unbelieving 
and debauched ruler of this world. 

But you are actuated by envy, softly suggests tjie 
successful chaplain, the quondam tutor, and travel¬ 
ling companion of a graceless duke. You rail, says 
he, at what you cannot reach. Hut, my lord, give 
me leave to ask, whether you arc not actuated^ by 
avarice and worldly ambition, vices in a Christian 
pastor, no less culpable than envy. By what were 
you actuated when you gained the favour of the 
pation who raised you to your honours, merely by 
drinking and oaballing for him at a contested elec¬ 
tion. Your patron professes liimself a deist, and 
you know he keeps many concubines. By what 
were you actuated when you were alwaj's seeking 
his company, and dining fit his table? Was it a 
desire to convert him from the error of his ways ? 
Bid you ever dare to hint your displeasure at them ? 
Bid they displease you ? 

And, with respect to envy as the motive of my 
freedom, your lordship will do well to cm^sider, that 
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he who envies, eagerly wishes to obtain the object. 
He who eagerly desires to obtain^ usually pursues 
the most probable moans of success. Ilut your 
lordship shall judge l)y your own experience, whe¬ 
ther what 1 have said is, in the Smallest degree, 
like the methods which are found most success¬ 
ful. Does it tally with your own recipe for rising 
at court ? 

Indeed, my lord, you must excuse me. 1 cannot 
think as you do ; your objects and mine are totally 
different, and must be dittercnlly pursued. Enjoy 
your mitre and your cu^on ; but let me also enjoy 
my liberty, or if you choose to call it so, my hu¬ 
mour. 1 will boast a superiority in one iexpect; 1 
have no master, save one. 

But you say lam gratifying my vanity. If to 
seek an honest fame, be to seek the gratification of 
my vanity, 1 plead gudty to the clwrge. I dare 
avow a wish to po^sesb the public esteem, but 1 
pursue no mean or sinister method to procure it. 1 
rely for their favour on my love of truth, and the 
sincerity of my zeal in their service Their good 
opinion is a delightful and sUflUcient reward. Nut 
that 1 ever affected to renounce or to despi<!e pre¬ 
ferment, but it comes unsought for, as well as ua- 
looked for, if it comes at all. 

To preserve the favour of the public, and the ap¬ 
probation of my own heart, 1 think necessary to 
continue, while 1 write, the opeji declaration of my 
sentiments, such as they are, equally unindnenced 
by mean hopes and cowardly apprehensions. Indivi¬ 
duals may apply what was never meant to be ap¬ 
plied, to themselves; and, in the warmth of an ex¬ 
asperated mind, may show their resentment by 
neglect or censure. Hitherto I have known nothing 
oF that kind of which 1 can complain. Arrows from 
the hand of a recluae, like myselft have usually 
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fallen, like a weapon from the iiervelu.ss Priam. 
What avail the attacks of tin* moralist, without the 
assistance of wealth, fashion, and interest ? 

•Let me then be permitted‘(such a writer might 
proceed to say in his defence) to employ myself in 
peace arfd innocence, and to amuse readers of con¬ 
genial seniimcMits, by a free communication of feel¬ 
ings undisguised by art, and uttered boldly as they 
were excited narmly, by men and manners passing 
ill review. Let the sympathetic tribe, vilio, in the 
exuberance of their compassion, express their 
aii\iet 3 ' lest I should hurt ^ 3 '’ interest, reserve their 
pity for objects of more merit. 1 am happy in the 
idea, that iioiliing which 1 have written can injur© 
the interest of any one hut the writer. 

In times of peculiar exigency (he might add), 
thcie may he a inordl as well as military heroism, lie 
deserves to be degraded from his rank, who is not 
ready to incur ever)' hascard in the cause which 4ie 
has justly undertaken ; and not only to forego ho¬ 
nours and advantages in the defence of what he 
deems the truth, but, if circumstances .should re- * 
quire it, to dicv in its confirmation. A timid and 
lukewarm prudence in a good cau.se is little better 
than desertion. 
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No. CLVI, Oh Reading merely voilh a Vietv to 

Amusement. 


There are many who spend much of their time in 
reading) but wlio read, as they play at cards, with 
no other intention but to pass the time without 
labouring under the intolerable burthen of a total 
inactivity. The more trifling the book, the better 
they suppose it suited to their purpose. Plays, 
pamphlets, memoirs, novels, and whatever enter¬ 
tains them without requiring any great degree of at¬ 
tention, constitute the whole of their library. Even 
these are read in a desultory manner, without the 
interference of taste, or the trouble of selection. 
Indeed this light food for the mind is so much 
wanted, that the circulating libraries lay in a stock 
of it every year; and an assortment of summer 
rea'fling is in as great request at the booksellers in 
the watering-places, as a variety of new spring pat¬ 
terns at the silk-mercers in Pall-Mall. The fine 
1 uly and gentleman, who have nothing to do but to 
pursue their amusement, and in whose delicate 
minds the dressing of the hair is a bnsiness of the 
first importance, commonly speqd two or three hours 
every day under the hands of the friseur; but then 
thj time is by no means wasted, for it is spent in 
Bumnicr-reading; and as*the volumes which contain 
summer reading are not large folio*', and neither 
printed on the smallest type, nor on the most crowded 
page, one of theip just serves to All up the hours 
devoted to the artist of the comb. The gentle stu¬ 
dent rises from his chair when the operation is 
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completed, takes off his flannel gown, sends back 
the half bound book to the library, and enters upon 
the momentous business w?thout any odious gravity 
Qr seriousness, which might pferhaps have remained 
with him, hud his morning studies required deep 
thouaht, or communicated to him a seiics of sefber 
reflections. He can, indeed, on a rainy day, devour 
half a (lo/cn volumes of summer reading, and be no 
more ineoinniodcd than when he swallows as many 
jellies and pafl*s dt the fashionable confectioners. 

It mu<;t be allowed that this kind of reading, 
trifling as it is, may often constitute an amusing 
and a very innocent pa-^tirnc. But 1 Jwill venture to 
say, that useful and improving reading might be 
found, that should be equally, and indeed more en¬ 
tertaining. The same time spent on books of cha* 
racter, which is lavished away on literary trash, 
would rendepmany a mind, wliich is now vain and 
superfickil, really elegant, prudent, and well in¬ 
formed. The time spent under the operation* of 
the hair-dresser is very properly spent in reading; 
but why should not the works of the English clas¬ 
sics be used in preference to a vile translation irom 
a foolish French novel ? 'fo a taste not vitiated, the 
woiks of Shakspeare, Milton, Drydcn, Pope, Addi¬ 
son, and many of their successful followers, are much 
more pleasing than the inelegant and hasty produc¬ 
tions of hireling writers, whose indigence compels 
them to be less solicitous about quality than quan¬ 
tity; who study udt so much what is congruous to 
taste and truth, as w'hat will catch the notice of the 
genet al reader, and answer the venal purpose of 
their employer by a rapid sale. Have wC not many 
true histories, elegant in their style, abounding with 
matter most4mproving to the heart and understand¬ 
ing, and calculated to interest and entertain, in a 
very high degree, by gratifying curiosity ? Unless 
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we renounce our pretensions to reason, we must 
confess that such books are capable of furnishing 
more pleasure, exclusively of the improvement, 
than anonymous and unauthenticated anecdotes^ 
memoirs, novels, voyages, travels, lives, and adven¬ 
tures. 

There are those who have read more volumes 
than the profoundest scholars in the nation, who 
yet arc unacquainted with the elements of science, 
with the most interesting facts of true history, with 
the maxims of philosophy, with the beauties of 
style, and with the extent and force of the lan¬ 
guage. They have read inattentively what indeed 
was scarcely worth attention; and they have imme-' 
diatcly forgotten what was too futile to deserve 
remembrance. Had they possessed judgment suffi¬ 
cient to point out the proper bo^ks, and resolution 
to pursue the dictates of their judgmenj, they would 
have enriched their minds with inestimable trea¬ 
sures, and acquired the reputation and satisfaction 
of solid scholars. The same exertion of their eyes, 
the same consumption of their time, the same se¬ 
dentary confinement, would have earned a prize of 
sufficient value to repay them amply for every effort 
of diligence. But now they have, perhaps, injured 
their eyes, ruined their health, neglected their 
aifairs, vitiated their taste, and possibly corrupted 
their morals, or weakened tlicir faith, with no re¬ 
turn, but the amusement of the moment, or the 
retention of false faicts, distortciTfigures of life and 
manners, or trifling anecdotes, the lumber of the 
head and not the furniture. 

Persons advanced in life, or labouring under sick- 
pcss and infirmit}', have an unquestionable right to 
amuaa themselves with whatever cav innocently 
alleviate tlieir evils, and enable them to pass away 
the lagging hours in a siveet and transitory oblivion. 
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Their reading, like their diet, may be light and more 
adapted to tickle a sickly palate, than to afford solid 
and substantial nourishment. But in youth, health, 
apd vigour, who would voluntarily confine theirself 
to the weakness’and insipidity of water-gruel ? 

It is, indeed, lamentable to observe young per¬ 
sons of lively parts, and with a love of reading, 
devoting those years and those abilities, which 
might render them valuable members of society, to 
such studies as tdnd only to dissipate their ideas, to 
vitiate their morals, to womanize their spirits, and 
to render them the dastardly and degenerate sons of 
those to whom it was once a glorious distinction to 
bear the name of Britons. 


No. CLVII. On a Method of Study^ witlcn by 

Ringctbcrgius. 


I'liERu is a little treatise on the method of study 
written by llingelbcrgius, which, in the two lust 
centuries, was a great favourite among scholars, and 
contributed jmuch to animate their industry. The 
learned Erpenius acknowledges himself originally 
indebted tp it for all his acquisitions. He met with 
it at the age of sixtceen, and in consequence of its 
suggestions, though he vras then totally averse from 
a studious life, and had made no proficiency in 
learning, yet he afterwards became a distinguished 
scholar. The treatise had become scarce, and 
Erpenius generously printed a new edition,'that 
oth^s might partake of the benefit which he had 
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liim^elf enjoyed. He published it with the title of 
Liber vere Aureus, or the truly Golden Treatise. 

Jn the epistle to the reader which Erpenius has 
prefixed, he speaks of the animating effect of tliQ 
book in terms so warm, and with :so much grati¬ 
tude, that a student would be wanting to himself 
not to gratify his curiosity, by at least giving it a 
perusal. It is short, and contains many passages 
which tend to encourage the scholar in his pursuits, 
and to inspire him with an ardour'and enthusiasm, 
like that excited in the soldier by the drum and 
trumpet, as he is marching on to buttle. I believe 
there could not be found a better exhortation to 
stud}' for the use of boys, if the good passages were 
not disgraced by others so ridiculous, as almost 
bring the writer under the imputation of lunacy. 
His literary entliusiasm had certainly transported 
him, in several instances, beyond the. limits of his 
own reason. 

1 will select a few hints from the little tract, 
which may not only serve as a curious specimen to 
the English reader, but may rouse him from his 
indolence. The whole is, indeed, more valuable for 
the spit it and fire which it conduces to raise, than 
for its precepts and directions. It is rather exhor- 
tatory than didactic. 

**• How mean,” says he, speaking of the scope-at 
which students ought to aim, how, timid, how 
« abject, must be that spirit which can sit down 
contented with mediocrity. As for myself, all 
** that is within me is on fire. 1 had rather,” he 
proceeds in his strong maimer, ” be torn in a thou- 
sand pieces than relax my resolution of reaching 
the sublimest heights of virtue and knowledge. I 
** agi of opinion, that nothing is soardu‘)U8, nothing 
** so admirable in human alfairs, which may not 
** be obtained by the industry of man. We are 
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** descended from heaven, thither let us go, whence 
*' we derived our origin. Let nothing satisfy us 
** lower than the summit of all excellence. This 
i‘ summit then,*^ says he, 1 point out as the pro- 
“ per scope of the student.” 

** But labour must be beloved, and the pleasures 
“ of luxury despised. Shall we submit to be extin- 
“ guished for ever without honour, without remem- 
brance, ov^tv (Tr/^iSiy^Evoi, without having 

“ done any thing like men ?” The whole of this 
chapter is written in a very uncommon style of li¬ 
terary enthusiasm, and I think it can hardly fail of 
inflaming a youthful imagination. If such ideas 
were early infixed in the bosom of an ingenius and 
ingenuous boy, what improvement in virtue, and in 
all useful qualities, might not be expected I 

“ That we must never despair,” is the title of his 
third chapter. *< If in our ascent we should fall 
“ headlong a thousand times, we must begin to 
** climb again every time more ardently, and fly to 
** the summit with recruited vigour! Let no one be 
** dejected if he is not conscious of any great ad- 
vancement at first. The merchant thinks himself 
** happy if, after a ten years voyage, after a thou- 
** sand dangers, he at last improves his fortune; 
<< and shall we, like poor-^spirited creatures, give up 
all hope after the first unset. Qjuodcunqve impe- 
“ ravit aninpus obtinuii. Whatever the mind has 
commanded itself to do, it has obtained its 
purpose. 

lliches roust have no charms, compared to the 
charms of literature. * Poverty is favourable to 
“ the success of all literary pursuits. 1 mean not 
“ to throw contempt on money in general, but on 
** that, exorbitant wealth which allures the mind 
“ from study. But your parents,” says he, “ will 
** rather choose lhauyou should be guilty of per- 
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jury, or murder than not know how to value 
uionev. 

ft 

Tile student must be desirous of praise. It is 
a promising presage of success to be roused by 
** praise when one shall have done tvcil, and to be 
** giievcd and incited to higher aims, on finding 
“ himscK blamed or outdone by another. He who 
aspires at the summit must be passionately fond 
ot glory. 

“ llius have the first qualities, indispensably re- 
“ quisite in a youth devoted to study, been men- 
tioned. He must atm at the liighcft points, he 
must love labour, he mu**! never de‘«pair, he muht 
** despise riches, he must be greedy of praise. It 
“ remains that we prescribe tlie methods. There 
“ are then three gradations in the modes of study; 

heating, teaching, writing. It is a good and easy 
** method to hear, it is a better and easier to teach, 
** and the best and easiest of all to write. Lectures 
** arc dull; because it is tedious to confine the li- 
berty of thought to the voice of the reader. But 
“ when w'e teach or write, Uie very exercise itself 
“ precludes the taedium.” 

Though the treatise of llingelbergius is short, 
yet to make an useful abbreviation of it, would re¬ 
quire more room than the limits I usually preset ibe 
to my papers will allow. 1 mean only to give a 
little specimen of the manner in which this very 
extraordinary writer has composed his once cele¬ 
brated treatise. There arc certainly many things in 
it which can scarcely fail to stimulate an honest 
mind, sincerely and seriourfy devoted to letters. A 
severe critic, or a lover of ridicule, will find much 
both in the mutter and the style to censure and de¬ 
ride^ But still there is .something so holiest and so 
warm in this wiiter, that a good-natured mind can¬ 
not help being entertained even with his absurdi* 
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ties, and inclined to overlook them amidst the 
greater abundance of valuable advice. 1 believe 
the copies are not very scarce, and earnestly re¬ 
commend, both to the young student and the lover 
of literary curiosities, to devote half nn hour to the 
perusal.of it, if it should fall into their hands. 

Ringelbergius was a very ingenious man,-not only 
in polite learning and in the sciences, but in the 
arts of mechanical writing, painting, and engraving. 
Indeed these wbie his tirst pursuits and employ¬ 
ments, apd he did not apply himself to learning 
Latin till his seventeenth year; but such was the 
force of hie genius, that he then made a rapid pro¬ 
ficiency. lie was certainly a man of genius, and 
though not quite correct in his language, yet he 
wrote Latin with much more spirit and vivacity than, 
most of the Dutch and German writers of his age. 
He acquired,!he Greek language, and could almost 
repeat •Homer from beginning to end. He was 
well versed in various sciences, and wTOte inge-. 
niously upon them ; but his tracts are, 1 believe, 
more curious than useful. He would have been 
an excellent w'riter, and profound philosopher, had 
he lived in an age when the follies of judicial astro¬ 
logy were exploded, and hypothesis reduced to the 
test of experiment. 
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No. CLVIU. On the Ftdly o/* sacrificing Ctm^ort 

tQ Taste. . 


There are certain homely, but sweet comforts and 
conveniences, the absence of which no elegance can 
supply. Since, however, they have nothing of ex¬ 
ternal splendor, they are often sacrificed to the 
gratification of vanity. We live too much in the 
eyes and minds of others, and too little to our own 
hearts, too little to our own consciences, and too 
little to our own satisfaction. We are more anxious 
to appear, than to be happy. 

According to the present modes of living, and 
ideas of propriety, an ostentatious appearance must 
be at all events, and in ail instances, supported. If 
we can preserve a glittering and glossy varnish, we 
disregard the interior materials and substance. 
Many show a disposition in every part of their con¬ 
duct similar to that of the Frenchman, who had 
rather go without a shirt, than without ruffles; 
rather starve as a count, than enjoy affluence and 
independence as an honest merchant. Men idolize 
the great, and the distinctions of fashionable life, 
with an idolatry so reverential and copnpletc, that 
they seem to mistake it for their ^uty towards God. 
For to use the words of the Catechism, “ do they 
not appear to believe in them, to fear them, to love 
them with all their hearts, with all their minds, 
with all their souls, and with all their strength, 
to worship them, to give them thanks, to put their 
** vyhole trust in them, to call upon theRi, to honour 
tlicir names and tlieir words, and to serve them 
“ truly all the days of their lives As they wor- 
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ship false gods, their blessings are of the kind which 
corresponds with the nature of their deities. They 
are all shadowy and insubstantial; dreams, bubbles, 
and meteors, which dance before their eyes, and 
lead them to perdition. 

It is really unaccountable to behold families of a 
competent fortune, and respectable rank, who 
(while they deny themselves even the common 
pleasures of a plentiful table, while their kitchen is 
the cave of cold and famine, while their neighbours, 
relations,*and friends pity and despise as they pass 
the comfortless and unhospitable door) scruple not 
to be profusely expensive in dress, furniture, build¬ 
ing, equipage at public entertainments, in excur¬ 
sions to Bath, Tunbridge, or Briglithelmstone. To 
feed the fashionable extravagance, they rob them¬ 
selves of indulgences which they know to be more 
truly satisfaetory: for which of them returneth 
from the midnight assembly, or from the summer 
excursions, without complaining ofdulnci>s, fatigue, 
ennui, and insipidity ? They have shown themselves, 
they have seen many fine persons, and many fine 
things, but have they felt the delicious pleasures of 
domestic peace, the tranquil delights of social inter¬ 
course at their own towns and villages, the solid 
satisfactions of a cool collected mind, the comforts 
arising from a disembarrassed state of finances, and 
the love and respect of a neighbourhood. 

To run in debt, and be involved in danger of 
arrests and imprisonment, are, in this age, almost 
an object of fashionable ambition. To have an 
execution in the house, iS to be in the same predi¬ 
cament with this baronet, and the other lord, or 
with his grace the duke. The poor imitator of 
splendid misery, little greatness, and titled infamy, 
risks his liberty and last shilling to become a man of 
taste and fashion. He boasts that he is a happy 

VOL.XLIIl. i s 
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man, for lu is a man of pleasure; he knows how to 
enjoy life; he professes the important science called 
the Scavoir Vtvrc. Give him the distinction which, 
in the littleness and blindne'-s of his soul, he cons^ 
ders as the source of happiness and'honour. Allow 
him his claim to taste, give him the title of a man 
of pleasure, and since he insists upon it, grant him 
his pretensions to Scavoir Vtvrc. But at the same 
time he cannot deny that he is hpnted by his cre¬ 
ditors, that he is obliged to hide himself, lest he 
should lose his liberty; that he is eating the bread 
and the meat, and wearing the clothes of those 
whose children are crying for a morsel, and shi¬ 
vering in rags. If he has brought himself to such 
a state as to feel no uneasiness, when he reflects on 
his embairassment, and its consequences to others: 
he is a base, worthless, and degenerate wretch. But 
if he is uneasy, where is his happiness ? where liis 
exalted enjoyments ? how much happier had been 
this boaster of happiness, had he lived within the 
limits of reason, duty, and his fortune, in love and 
unity with his own regular family, at his own fire¬ 
side, beloved, trusted, respected in the neighbour¬ 
hood, afraid of no creditor or persecution, nor of 
any thing else, but of doing wrong ? lie might not 
indeed have made a figure on the turf; he might 
not have had the honour of leading the fashion; 
but he would probably have had liealth, wealth, 
fame, and peace. Many a man who is seldom 
seen, and never heard of, enjoys in the-siience and 
security of a private life, all which this sublunary 
state can afford to sweeten the cup, and to lighten 
the burthen. 

In things of an inferior nature, and such as are 
not immediately connected with mora?conduct, the 
same predilection for external appearance, and the 
same neglect of solid comfort^ when placed in com- 
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petition with the display of on affected taste, are 
round to prevail. Our houses are often rendered 
cold, small, and inconvenienb, for the sake of pre¬ 
serving a regularity of external tigure, or of copying 
the architecture of a warmer climate. Our carriages 
are made dangerous or incommodious, for tlie sake 
of attracting the pa''Senger’s eye, by something new 
or singular in their shape, strength, or Fabiic. Our 
dress is fashioned.in uneasy forms, and with trouble¬ 
some superfluities, or uncomfortable defects, just as 
the ProteOs, Fashion, issues out the capricious edicts 
of a variable taste. We even eat and drink, see and 
hear, not according to our own appetites and senses, 
but as the prevalent taste happens to direct. In 
this refined age we arc all persons of taste, from the 
hair>drcsser and milleiier, to the duke and duchess. 
The question is not what is right, prudent, pleasing, 
comfortable, 'but what is the taste. Hence beg¬ 
garly finery, and lordly beggary. 

The sacrifice of comfort to taste is visible in our 
modern gardens. 1 rejoice in the explosion of the 
Dutch manner. I expatiate witli raptured eye and 
imagination over the noble scenes created by a Kent 
and a Drown. But at the same time I lament that our 
cold climate often renders the sublime and magni¬ 
ficent taste in gardening incompatible with comfort. 
Wiiiter, as the poet says, often lingers in the lap of 
May. How pleasing to step out of the house, and 
bask under a sunny wall covered with bloom, to 
watch the ‘expansion of a rose-bud, and to see 
even the humble pea and bean shooting up with all 
the vigour of vernal fertility. But now the mansion- 
house stands naked and forlorn. You descend from 
the flight of steps. You are saluted by the rudest 
breath of ^JT^^us and Boreas. No trees, no walls, 
no out-houscs, even tl^e kitchen and offices sub¬ 
terraneous. Not a corner to seek the genial warmth 
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of a meridian sun. Fine prospects indeed all around. 
But you cannot stay to look at them. You fly to 
your chimney corner^ happy if the persecuting blast 
pursues you not to your last recess. We allow all 
that taste can claim. We admire and love her 
beauties; but they are dearly bought at the 'expense 
of comfort. 

A little and enclosed garden adds greatly to the 
real enjoyment of a rural retreat. Though taste 
has thrown down the walls, and laid all open ; 1 
venture to predict that before the lapse *of half a 
century, good sense and the love of comfort will 
rebuild them. The grounds beyond may still be 
laid out in the grandest and most bcautif^ul style; 
but let the house stand in the midst of a little cul¬ 
tivated spot, where every vegetable beauty and 
delicacy may be displayed, and where the rigours of 
our inclement clime may be softened with elegant 
enclosures. The contrast between this, which 1 
would call the domestic, and the other which might 
be named the outer garden, or the grove, would pro¬ 
duce an effect by no means unpleasing. They who 
have no taste for flowers, and the thousand beauties 
of an inclosed garden, are but pretenders to any kind 
of taste in the graces of horticulture. 

Indeed, such is the nature of man, wc commonly 
advance improvement to the vdrgc of impropriety. 
We now loath the idea of a straight Ime, and a re¬ 
gular row of trees. But let us not, in the pride of 
our hearts, flatter ourselves with the unerring recti¬ 
tude of our taste. Many of the ancients who pos¬ 
sessed the best taste, not only in poetry and elo¬ 
quence, but in arts, in painting, sculpture, architec¬ 
ture, were great admirers of plantations perfectly 
regular, and laid out in quincunxes* ^lowever 
vanity and fashion may dictate and declaim, the 
world will not always believe that Homer, Virgil, 
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Cyrus, Cicero, Bacon, and Temple, were totally 
mistaken in their ideas of horticultural beauty. 

Cicero informs us, in a fine i]uotation from Xeno¬ 
phon’s Economics, that wlicn Lysander ranae to 
Cyrus, a prince equally distinguislied for his glorious 
empire 'and his genius, Cjrus showed him a piece 
of ground tve/l enclosed and cowjdetelif planted. 
After the visitor had admired the tall and straight 
frees, and the rows regularly formed in a quincunx, 
and the ground clear of weeds, and well cultivated, 
and the si^^eetness of the odours which exhaled from 
the flowers, he could not help expressing his admi¬ 
ration not only of the diligence, but the skill of him 
by whom all this was measured and maikod out; 
upon which Cyrus answered, “ It was myself who 
“ measured every thing, the rows of trees are of my 
“ disposing, the plhn is mine, and many of the trees 
** were planted with my own hand.*’ An illustrious 
pattern, which 1 hope our Enulish noblemen and 
gentlemen will not be afraid to follow. Why always 
employ a professed plan-maker ? W liy sacrifice their 
own amusement and inclination to the will of another, 
and to the imperious edicts of capricious fashion. 


No. CLIX. On tie Example of Henri/ the Fifth, 
and the Opinion that a Projiigate Youth is likely 
io terminate in a xc/.e ^J.anliood. 


There- arc ^ihose who consider early profligacy as 
a mark of that spirit, which seldom fails to pro¬ 
duce, in the subsequent periods of life, a wise and a 
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virtuous character. The example of Henry the 
fifth is often cited in confirmation of their opinion. 
Shakspearc has indeed represented his errors and 
reformation in so amiable a light, th^t many are not 
displeased when they sec a young man beginning his 
career in riot and debauchery. While thdre is an 
appearance of spirit, they regard not the vice. 

The example of Henry the fifth has been applied 
particularly to heirs apparent of a crown. If the 
future king is found to be early initiated in the ex¬ 
cesses of sensuality, it is a favourable presage, and 
we are referred to the example of Falslafl ’s Hal. If 
he devote his time to drinking, and be actually in¬ 
volved in continual intoxication, it is all the better, 
for do we not recollect Hal’s exploits at the Boar's 
Head in Easlcheap ? Dame Quickly, Doll Tear- 
sheet, are illustrious instances tO prove what com¬ 
pany a prince should keep in order to become here¬ 
after a great king. It is in the haunts of intem¬ 
perance and vice, and in the company of sycophants 
and knaves, that he is, according to the vulgar 
phrase, to sow his wild oats, to spend the exuberance 
of his spirit, to subdue the ebullition of his blood, 
and to acquire a valuable species of moral expe¬ 
rience. 

It is true, indeed, that Henry the fifth is a re¬ 
markable instance of early profligacy and subsequent 
reformation. He is a remarkable, because he is a 
rare instance. For one who succeeds as he did, 
a thousand become either incurable debauchees, 
drunkards, and rogues, ruin their character and 
fortunes, or die under the operation of so rough an 
experiment. We hear not of those who are obliged 
to go to the East Indies, to hide themselves on the 
Continent, to skulk in the garrets of blind allies, to 
spend their days in gaols, or are early carried to the 
church-yard, amidst the thanks and rejoicings of 
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their friends for so happy a deliverance from shame 
and ruin. But if one wild youth becomes but a 
tolerably good man, we are stmek with the metamor¬ 
phosis, as wc are with everything uncommon. We 
exaggerate his goodness, by comparing it with his 
previods depravity. We cite the example, as a con¬ 
solatory topic, wherever we behold a young man, as 
the scripture beautifully expresses it, walking in the 
ways of his owq heart, and in the sight of his own 
eyes. We talk as if wc almost congratulated a 
parent, When his son has spirit enough to violate, 
not only the rules of decency, but also the most 
sacred laws of morality and religion. 

Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of many a 
virtuous and feeling father. They have brought his 
hairs, beiore they were grey, to the grave. 1 have 
been much pleased with a passage in the sermons of 
the late worthy Dr. Ogden, in which he recommends 
regularity and virtue to young men solely for the 
sake of their parents. ** Stop, young man,*^ says 
he, stop a little to look towards tliy poor parents. 

lliink it not too much to bestow a moment’s re- 
<< flexion on those who never forget thee. Recol- 
lect what they have done for thee. Remember 
«< all—all indeed thou canst not; alas! ill had been 
“ thy lot, had not their care begun, before thou 
“ couldst remember or know any thing. 

Now s« proud, self-willed, inexorable, then 
“ couldst thou only ask wailing, and move them 
with thy tears. And they were moved. Their 
“ hearts were touched with thy distress; they re- 
“ lieved and watched thy wants before thou knewest 
thine own necessities, or their kindness. Tlicy 
** cloatlicd thee; thou knewest not that thou wast 
naked: tihou askedst not for bread; but they fed 
“ thee. And ever since—for the particulars are too 
“ many to be rccountedi and too many 8ui%ly to be 
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“ all utterly forgjotten, it has been the very principal 
** endeavour, employment, and study of their lives 
to do service unto 4hee. If by all these endea- 
“ vours they can obtain their child’s comfort, they 
“ arrive at the full accomplishment of their wishes. 
“ Tliey have no higlier object of their ambition. Be 
“ thou hut happy, and they are so. 

“ And now tell me, is not something to be done, 
“ I do not now say for thyself, but for them ? If it 
“ be too much to desire of thee to be good, and 
“ wise, and virtuous, and happy for thy own sake; 

yet he happy for theirs. Think that a sober, 
“ upright, and let me add, religious life, besides the 
blessings it \till hiing upon thy own head, will be 
“ a fountain of unfeigned comlbrt to thy declining 
parents, and make the heart of the aged sing for 

“ Whnt shall we say ? which of thesfe is happier? 
the aon that makelh a glad lather ? or the father, 
blessed with such a son ? 

“ Fortunate young man ! who hast an heart open 
** so early to virtuous delights, and canst find thy 
“ own happiness in returning thy father’s blessing 
“ upon bis own head! 

“And happy father! wdiose j'ears have been pro- 
“ longed, not, as it often happens, to sec his com- 
“ forts fall from him one after another, and to bc- 
“ come at once old and destitute ; lAit to taste a 
new' pleasure, not to be found among the pleasures 
“ of youth, reserved for his ago; to reap the harvest 
“ of all his cares and labours, in the duty, ancotion, 
“ and felicity of his dear child. His very look he- 
“ speaks the inward satisfaction of his heart. The 
“ infirmities of his age sit light on hin;i. He feels 
^ not the troubles of life ,* he smiles at the approach 
“ of death ; sees himself still living and honoured iti 
** the memory and the person of his son, his other 
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“ dearer self; and passes down to the receptacle of 
all the living, in the fulness of content and joy. 

How unlike to this, is the condition of him, who 
‘i has the affliction to be the (ffther of a wicked off- 
“ spring! poor,’ unhappy man ! No sorrow is like 
“ unto thy sorrow. Diseases and death are bless- 
“ ings, if compared with the anguish of thy heart, 
“ when thou seest thy dear children run heedlessly 
“ and headlong in the ways of sin, forgetful of their 
“ parents counsel, and their own happiness. Unfor- 
tunate old man! How often does he wish he had 
“ never been born, or had been cut off before he 
“ was a father? No reflexion is able to afford him 
consolation. He grows old betimes; and the 
afflictions of age are doubled on his head. In vain 
are instruments of pleasure brought forth. His 
“ soul refuses coirifort. Every blessing of life is 
lost upon diirn. No success is able to give him 
“ joy. llis triumphs are like that of David; while 
“ his friends, captains, soldiers, were rending the air 
“ with shouts of victory—he, poor conqueror, went 
up, as it is written, to the cliamber over the gate 
and wept: and as he went, thus he said; O, my 
son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would 
to God 1 had died for thee! O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” 

1 have introduced this passage, with a hope that 
gay and thoughtless young men may be properly 
aftected by it; anjji though they should have no re¬ 
gard for themselves, that they should be led to have 
pity on their poor parents, and to choose the right 
way, that they may not Cause affliction to him who 
often has dandled them in his arms, nor to her at 
whose breast they hung in the sweet and innocent 
period pf their infancy. It is indeed a melancholy 
consideration that children, who have been the de¬ 
light of their parents during the earlier ages, no 
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sooner arrive* at maturity, than they often prove a 
scourge and a curse. They hurry those out of the 
world, who brought them into it. They embitter 
the old age of those.who devoted the health and 
strength of manhood to their wclfare^and support. 
Sad return ! to plant tlie pillow of reclining age 
M^ith thorns !—C) have pity, have pity on your father 
—behold him with tottciing step approaching you ! 
With suppliant hands and teais in.lus eyes, he begs 
you—to do what? to be good and happy. O spare 
him, wipe away his tears ; niaki* him happy, be so 
youiselt—so wlicn ii shall be your turn to be a 
father, may you never feel the pangs you have 
already inflicted! 

There are parents, indeed, who seem to have 
little concern but for the pecuniary interest or 
worldly advancement of their children. While their 
childien excel in dress, address, simulaiion, and dis¬ 
simulation, they at c allowed to be as debauched and 
immoral as they please. While they possess a poor, 
mean, and contemptible kind of wisdom, commonly 
called the knowledge of the world, their parents are 
perfectly easy ; though they should be notoriously 
guilty of every base artifice, and plunged in tin? 
grossest and most unlawful species of sensuality. 
That poor man, Lord Chesterfield w'as one of those 

} )areuts who arc ready to sacrifice their children's 
lonour, conscience, and salvation, fot the sake of 
gaining a little of the little honours and riches of a 
world, where not even the highest honours of the 
most abundant liclies are comparable to tbe posses¬ 
sion of an holiest heart. 'I hat wretched Lord seems 
to have entertained very little natural affection for 
his spurious ofispiing Jlis paternal attention was 
all afarico and ambition, lie would probably have 
been delighted if his son had been at an early age a 
remarkable debauchee. He would have thought 
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the spirit which vice displayed, a sure prognostic of 
future eminence. Providence defeated his purpose, 
and permitted his letters to be exhibited as a loath> 
some monument of wickedness^ vanity, and worldly 
wisdom. Sucli wisdom is indeed usually lolly, even 
where its effects and consequences arc conhned to 
the present period of existence. 

Every father then, atul every mother who deserves 
that tender and venerable appellation, will strenu¬ 
ously endeavour,* whatever have been their own 
errors anti vices, to preset ve those whom they have 
introduced into a troublesome world from the foul 
contagion and pollution of vice. If they have any 
regard for their cliildrt*n, for their country, for them¬ 
selves, they will use every probable means to rescue 
the rising generation from early profligacy. Selfisb 
motives olten pret^il when all others are ineffica¬ 
cious. I rtqv'ut then, that, for their own sakes, 
they must guard their offspring from riot, intem¬ 
perance, and prodigality. If they are misguided 
by the example of llenry the fifth, or any other 
reformed rake, so as to encourage their children in 
evil, or even to be negligent of them, they will 
probably repent in the day of old age, and find 
poverty, shame, and m>gmsh, superadded to the 
weight of years, and the unavoidable evils of a na¬ 
tural decay. 
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No. CLX. A Good Heart rtecessary to enjoy the 

Beofities of Nature. 


By a just dispensation of Providence, it happens 
that they who are unreasonably sellish, seUloiii 
enjoy so much happiness as the generous and coii' 
tented. Almost all the wicked deviate from the 
line of rectitude, that they may engross an extra¬ 
ordinary portion of some real or imaginary advan¬ 
tage. Their hearts are agitated in the pursuit of it 
with the most violent and painful emotions, and 
their eagerness, apprehensions, and solicitude, 
poison the enjoyment after they have obtained the 
possession. The nature of their pleasures is at best 
gross, sensual, violent, and transitory. They arc 
always dissatisfied, always envious, always malig¬ 
nant. Their souls are bent down to the earth; and, 
destitute of all elevated and heavenly ideas, C(elcs~ 
tium inanes. They have not powers of perception 
for the sublime or refined satisfactions ; and are no 
less insensible to the tranquil delights of innocence 
and simplicity, than the deaf and blind to the beauty 
, of colours, and the melody of music. 

To the wicked, and indeed to all who are warmly 
engaged in the vulgar pursuits of.the world, the con¬ 
templation of rural scenes, and of the manners and 
natures of animals, is perfectly insipid. The odour 
of flowers, the purling Uf streams, the song and 
plumage of birds, the sportive innocence of the 
lamb, the fidelity of the dog, are incapable of at¬ 
tracting, for one moment, the notice of him whoS 3 
conscience is uneasy, and passions unsubdued. 
Invite him to a morning walk through a neighbour- 
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ing wood, and he begs to be excused; for he loves 
his pillow, and can see no charms in trees. Endea¬ 
vour to allure him, on a verna^^evening, when, after 
VC shower, every leal breathos fragrance and fresh¬ 
ness, to saunter with you in the garden; and he 
pleads dn engagement at whist, or at the bottle. 
Bid him listen to the thrush, the blackbird, the 
nightingale, the woodlark, and he interrupts you by 
asking the price nl stocks, and inquiring whether 
the Wcst'lndia fleet is arrived. As you walk over 
the meadows enamelled with cowslips and daisies, 
he takes no other notice, but inquires who is the 
owner, how much the land lets for an acre, what 
hay sold for at the last market. He prefers the 
gloomiest day in November, on which pecuniary 
business is transacted, or a feast celebrated, or a 
public diversion aflbrded, to all the delights of the 
merry month of May. He who is constantly 
engaged' in gratifying his lust, or in gaming, be¬ 
comes in a short time so very wise, as to consider 
the study of the works of God in the creation, and 
the external beauty both of vegetable and animated 
nature, as little superior* to a childish entertainnient. 
How grave his aspect! No Solon ever looked so 
sapient as he docs, when he is on the point of 
making a bet, or insidiously plotting an intrigue. 
One might conclude, from his air of importance, 
that man wa« born to shake the dice, to shuffle the 
cards, to drink claret, and to destroy, by debau¬ 
chery, the innocence of individuals, and the peace 
of families. Ignorant and mistaken wretch! He 
knows not that purity and simplicity of heart would 
furniNli him with delights, which, while they render 
his life tranquil and pleasurable, would enable him 
to resign hia soul at death into the hands of his 
Maker unpolluted. What stains and filth it usually 
contracts by an indiscriminate commerce with the 

\UL. XLIII. T 
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world! how comparatively pure amidst the genuine 
pleasures of a rural philosophical life! 

As a preservative of innocence, and as the means 
of a most agreeable, pastime, the love of birds, 
flowers, plants, trees, gardens, animals, when 
it appears in boys, as indeed it usually does', should 
be encouraged, and in a subordinate degree culti¬ 
vated. Farewell, innoctnce, when such things 
cease to be capable of ufiording. pleasure! 'fhe 
heart gradually becomes hardened and cuirupted, 
when Its objects are changed to thobc of a worldly 
and a sensual nature. 

Man may indeed be amused in the days of healtli 
and vigour with the common pursuits of ordinary 
life; but they have too much agitation in them for 
the feeble powers of old ago. Amusements are 
then required which arc gentle; 3 et healthy; ca¬ 
pable of engaging the thoughts, yet ‘requiring no 
painful or continued exertion. Happy he who has 
acquired and pre&crved to that age a taste for simple 
pleasures. A fine day, a beautiful garden, a flowery 
field, are to him enjoyments .similar in species and 
degree to the bliss of Elysium. A farm yard, with 
all its inhabitants, constitutes a most delightful 
scene, and furnishes liim with a thousand entertain¬ 
ing ideas. Thu man who can see without pleasure 
a hen gather her chickens under her wing, or the 
train oT ducklings following their parent-into a pond, 
is like him who has no music in his soul, and who, 
according to Shakspeaie, is fit for treasons, mur¬ 
ders, every thing that can disgrace and degrade 
humanity. Vetabo iisdem sub irabibus, Jragilemgue 
vnecum solvat phaselum. I will forbid him, says 
Horace on another occasion, to be under the same 
roofhvitli me, or to embark in the same- vessel. 

Let it operate as an additional motive in stimu¬ 
lating us to preserve our innocence^ that with our 
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innocence we preserve our sensibility to the charms 
of nature. It is indeed one of the rewards of inno¬ 
cence, that it is enabled to ta&te the purest pleasure 
which this world can besto\v, witliouf the usual 
consequences of pleasures, remorse and satiety. 
'I’he mah of a bad heart can find no dcliglit but in 
bad desigivs and bad actions—nominal joys and real 
torments. His very amusements are of necessity 
coruiccted with .the injury of others, and with a 
thousand painliil sensaiions wliieli no language can 
express. ' iiut the mind of tlie honest, simple, and 
ingoiuious, is always gay and enlivened, like some 
of the southern climates, with u serenity almost 
perpetual. Let u man who would form an adequate 
idea on the different states of the good and bad 
lieart, with respect to happiness, compare the cli¬ 
mate of Otaheite witli that of Terra del Fuego, as 
described by*our British circumnavigators. 


E 


No. CLXl. On the peculiar Baseness of Vice in 

Nubility. 


Many who haveUcen raised to titles and estates by 
the V/rtue or good fortune of their ancestors, seem 
to consider tliemsclves as priviloged to infiinge ail 
the common restraints 'established by a regard to 
decency, by moral philosophy, by natural and by 
revealed rtdigion. '1 hey have noble blood in their 
veins, iherrfore they' presume that tlic world was 
made for them to take their pastime in it. Who, 
Uiey exclaim (with a volley of oaths and cxecra- 
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tions) wlio sliiall dare to say to us, thus far shall ye 
go, and no farther ! Rules, laws and modes of 
superstition were made for the canaille, for the 
mushroom race, who'sprung from dunghills, and on 
whom the sun of royalty has never shed its lustre. 
Scarcely any of the ancient philosophers could boast 
of this noble blood, and shall they presume to dic¬ 
tate to a nobleman, that is, perhaps, to a bastard of 
King Charles’s strumpet, or to the diseased oH'sprjng 
of a leprous, scrophulous, sorry race of puisne lord- 
lings, whose names are only recorded in the books 
of ruined tradesmen, and whose illustrious exploits 
arc limited to the regions of a cock-pit, a horse¬ 
race, a tavern, and a bawdy-house i Shall a car¬ 
penter’s son dictate to a Fitzroy? His lordship 
pleads his privileges. Let him riot in debauchery, 
seduce innocence, break the peace of private fami¬ 
lies, laugh at all that is sacred and serious, for is he 
not a duke ? 

You arc indeed a duke; or, in other words, your 
great-grandfather, by good luck or good deeds, ac¬ 
quired for you that noble old mansion-house, that 
park, those woods, those lands, those titles, all of 
which you basely dishonour. Though in your ap¬ 
pearance you have not much of ducal dignity, yet 
we see your ducal coronet on your prostitute’s vis- 
cl-vis: we see you glorying in your shame, neglecting 
to pay your tradesmen, yet lavishing your gold on 
horses and harlots; stooping to l;be meanest com¬ 
pany and diversions, yet retaining all the petty inso¬ 
lence of family pride: we sec you meanly sneaking 
in a court; we see you regarded, notwithstanding 
the infamy of your private life, with oBices of trust 
and honour; we therefore acknowledge that you 
have^ll the common attributes and outviiard i^ignsof 
the title which you happen to inherit. You have 
also had the honour of a divorce, and enjoy tho 
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envictl and biilliant reputation of a professed adul¬ 
terer. With a character and qualities so noble, 
ive*-y Biiton must acl*nowlcc|^e how justly you are 
•saluted by the appellation cf,your Grace! how justly 
you are inaJc the companion of a prince, and the 
privy (Counsellor of the kingof (Jreat Britain, France, 
and lu'Kmd, defender nj the failh, and over all causes, 
ecdesta&i'tad \xh wcW as civil, buprcnic! But, irony 
apart, viho can.be surprised, or who can lament, 
when such wretches us yourself are the counsellors 
ofkiiijrs’, that the sul)j(>ct& rebel, and that the em¬ 
pire is di- uiembcrcd ? Under a ruler like you, who 
would not [^lory in the illustrious character and 
conduct ol a ^\a^hington ? 

When we read the list of dukes, raarquisses, earls, 
viscounts, batons, and baronets, cxhihitcd in the 
Conit Calendar, Ve cannot help wondering at tho 
gieat numbt?r of those who are sunk in obscurity, 
or binnded with infamy; and at the ext tome paucity 
of characters to which may be applied with justice 
the (q)ithets of decent, virtuous, learned, and de¬ 
vout. Here we see a long list of titled shadows, 
whose names arc seldom liearU, niul whose persons 
arc seldom seen but at Newmarket and the choco¬ 
late house. There wo mark a tribe wdiom fame has 
celebrated for those fiiats of gallantry called in an 
old-lashioned book, adultery. Here we point out a 
w I etch stigmatised for unnatural ei lines, there a 
bloodthirsty duellist. Deb luchees, drunkards, 
spendtlirifis, gamesters, tyrannical neighbours, and 
bud masters of families, occur to the mind c>f the 
reader so frequently, "that they almost cease by 
familiarity to excite his animadversion. All this 
may be true, it will be said; but will it not be true 
of any othpcr equal number of men? I venture to 
affirm that it will not. The power, rank, and opu¬ 
lence of the nobility) added to bad company and 

T 3 
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often to a bad education, lead them beyond the 
line of common depravity. There is this also which 
distinguishes their errors from the usual errors of 
human in6rmity; they^past of their enormities, and< 
glory in their disgrace: exorbitant profligacy is 
considered as a mark of manly spirit; and all w ho 
are decent and regular, are ridiculed by the majo¬ 
rity as tame, pusillanimous, hypocritical, supersti¬ 
tious, methodibtical, prejudiced, or narrow-minded. 

But allowing, what experience refutes, that the 
enormities of the nominal great are not worse than 
those of others, yet it cannot be denied that their 
influence on the community is infinitely more detri¬ 
mental. The greater part of mankind are weak and 
ill-educated; but to a feeble and ill-informed under¬ 
standing, riches and titles appear to be the noblest 
distinctions of human nature. Whatever is said or 
done by the possessors of them, operate both as 
prec^ts and examples with irresistible fort;e. It 
IS sufficient, in the opinion of many a silly man and 
woman of fashion, to justify any eccentricity of 
behaviour, that a lord or a lady, whom they proudly 
name among their acquaintance, has set the exam¬ 
ple. Deformity itself, aukwardness, rudeness, be¬ 
come grace and politeness, when exhibited by some 
duchess who afiects fame by an impudent singula¬ 
rity. The court in Doctors-Commons affords fre- 

3 uent instances, in the present times, ^hat vices, 
irectly repugnant to the law of Gqd, pregnant with 
injuries to society, and fatal to private virtue and 
private happiness, are become fashionable. It is a 
pride and pleasure among the blasted lordlings of 
the day, to stand forth in a court of justice, and 
avow themselves the destroyers of female virtue and 
nupti^ felicity. They are travelled men; an^ like 
true patriots, emulating the manners of that nation 
which is endeavouring to destroy our political cx- 
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istencc, they attempt to introduce the loose prin¬ 
ciples of conjugal libertinism into their own country. 
Those who have not travelled, imitate the noble 
}auth who have; and thus is the sweet cup of do¬ 
mestic felicity alttiost universally embittered among 
those who, in the regions of fashion, pretend to 
superior skill in the art of enjoying life. 


% 




No. CLXII. On Affectation of extreme Delicacy 

and Sensibility. 


Extreme delicacy, so esteemed at present,* seems 
to have been unknown in times of remote antiquity. 
It is certainly a gieat refinement on human nature; 
and refinements are never attended to in the earlier 
ages, when the occupations of war, and the wants of 
unimproved life, leave little opportunity, and less 
inclination, for fanciful enjoyments. Danger and 
distress require strength of mind, and necessarily 
exclude an attention to those delicacies which, 
while they please, infallibly enervate. 

That tenderness which is amiable in a state of 
perfeft civilization, is despised as a weakness among 
unpolished nations.* Shocked at the smallest cir¬ 
cumstances which are disagreeable, it cannot sup¬ 
port the idea of danger and alarm. So far from 
exercising the severities which are sometimes poli¬ 
tically necessary in a rude state, it starts with horror 
from the sight, and at the description of them. It 
delights m tlie calm occupations of rural life, and 
would gladly vesign the spear and the shield for 
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the shepherds crook and the lovet’s garland. But 
in an unformed community, where coubtant danger 
requires constant defence, tliosc dispositions which 
delight in ease and retirement wilt be tiocitcdwith 
general contempt; and no temper of mind which is 
despised will be long epidemical. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were the most 
civilised people on the cavih. They, however, weie 
unacquainted with that extreme ^delicacy of senti¬ 
ment which is become universally prevalent in mo¬ 
dern times. IVihaps some u risoiuible causes may 
be assigned. The sJoic philosojihy endeavouied lo 
introduce a total apathy, and though it was not em¬ 
braced in ail its rigour by the vulgar, yet it had a 
suiiicient number of votaries to difiUbC a general 
insensibility of temper. It pei haps oi iginally rneant 
no more than to teach men to‘govern their aft'ec- 
tions by the dictates of reason, but- as a natural 
want of feeling produced the same effects' as a ra* 
tional regulation ol the pas£;ions, insensibility soon 
passed among the vulgar, for what it had no claim, 
a philosophical indilfcrcnce. 

That respectful attention to women, which in 
modern times is called gallantry, was not to he 
found among the ancients. Women were unjustly 
considered as infcrioi beings, whose only duty was 
to contribute to plea«’ure, and to superintend do¬ 
mestic (economy. It was not till i the days of 
chivalry that men showed thats desire of pleasing 
softer sex, which seems to allow them a supe- 
nority. This deference to women reiines the man¬ 
ners and softens the tch^per; and it is no wonder 
that the ancients, who admitted not women to their 
social conversations, should acquire a roughness of 
madner.a incompatible with Delicacy of Sentiment. 

Men who acted, thought and spoke, like the an¬ 
cients, were unquestionably furnished by nature 
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with every feeling in great perfection. But their 
mode of education contributed rather to harden, 
than to mollify their hearts. Politics and war were 
the only general objects of pursuit. Ambition, it is 
well known, renders all other passions subservient 
to itself; and the youth who had been accustomed 
to military discipline, and had endured the hard¬ 
ships of a campaign, though he might yield to the 
allurements of pleasure, would not have time to 
attend to the refinements of delicacy. But the 
modern soldier, in the present mode of conducting 
war, is not compelled to undergo many personal 
hardships either in the preparation for his profes¬ 
sion, or in the exercise of it. Commerce, but little 
known to many ancient nations, gives the moderns 
an opportunity of acquiring opulence without much 
difficulty or danger; and the infinite numbers who 
inherit this opulence, have recourse in order to pass 
away life with ease, to the various arts of exciting 
pleasure. The professions of divinity and law, leave 
sufficient time, opportunity, and inclination to most 
of their professots to pursue every innocent amuse¬ 
ment and gratification. The general plan of mo¬ 
dern education, which among the liberal consists of 
the study of poets and sentimental writers, contri¬ 
butes perhaps more than all other causes to humanize 
the heart and refine the sentiments: for at the pe¬ 
riod when education is commenced, the heart is 
most susceptible ofiimpressions. 

Whatever disposition tends to soften, without 
weakening the mind, must be cherished; and it must 
be allowed that an unaffected Delicacy of Senti¬ 
ment, on this side the extreme, adds greatly to the 
happiness of mankind, by diffusing an universal 
benevolence* It teaches men to feel for others as 
for themselves; it disposes them to rejoice with the 
happy, and by partaking to increase their pleasure. 
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It frequently excludes the malignant passions, which 
are the sources of the greatest misery in life. It 
excites a pleasing sensation in our own breast, 
which, if its duration be considered, may be placed 
among the highest gratilicutions of sense. The 
only ill consequence that can bo ojjprchcnded from 
it is, an effeminacy of mind, which may disqualify 
us for vigorous pursuits and manly exertions. 

In the most successful course of things, obstacles 
will impede, and disagreeable circumstances disgust. 
To bear these without feeling them, is sometimes 
necessary in the right conduct of life : but he who 
is tremblingly alive all over, ard whose sensibi¬ 
lity approaches to soreness, avoids tlie contest in 
which he knows he must be hurt. He feels inju¬ 
ries never committed, and resents affronts never in¬ 
tended. Disgusted with men and manners, he 
cither seeks retirement to indulge hill melancholy, 
or weakened by continual chagrin, conducts him¬ 
self with folly and imprudence. 

How then shall we avoid the extreme of a dispo¬ 
sition, which in the due medium is productive of 
the most salutary consequences ? In this excess, 
as well as all others, reason must be culled in to 
moderate. Sensibility must not be permitted to 
sink us into such a state of indolence, as effectually 
represses those manly sentiments, which may very 
well consist with the most delicate. The greatest 
mildness is commonly united wiili the greatest for¬ 
titude, in the true hero. Tenderness joined with 
resolution, fojms indeed a finished charucter, to 
which reason, co-operaling with nature, may easily 
attain. 

The affectation of great sensibility is extremely 
common. It is however as odious as the reality is 
amiable. It renders a man detestable, and a woman 
ridiculous. Instead of relieving the afflicted, which 
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is the necessary cflect of genuine sympathy, a cha¬ 
racter of this sort flies i'rom misery, to show that it 
is too delicate to support the sight of distress. 
The appearance^ of a toad, or the jolting of a car¬ 
riage, will can- • a paroxysm of fear. It pretends to 
a Mip'‘rior shaie cf refinement and philanthropy. 
But Jt IS remarkable, that this delicacy and tender¬ 
ness often disappear in solitude, and the pretender 
to uncommon seasibility is frequently found in the 
absence of witnesses, to be uncommonly unfeeling. 

To have received a tender heart from the hand of 
nature, is to have received the means of the highest 
enjoyment. To have guided its emotions by the 
dictates of reason, is to have acted up to the dignity 
of man, and to have obtained that happiness of 
which the heart was constituted susceptible. May 
a temper, thus laudable in itself, never be rendered 
contemptible t)y affectation, or injurious to its pos¬ 
sessor and to others, through the want of a proper 
guidance. 


No. CLXIII. On true Patience^ as distinguished 

from Insensibility. 


However common, and however intense the evils 
of human life may be, certain it is, that evils equally 
great, do not affect all men with an equal degree of 
anguish; and the different manner of sustaining 
evils, arises from one of these two causes, a natural 
insensibility, or an adventitious fortitude, acquired 
hy the exertion of the virtue offAZifiXCS. 
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Apathus, when a school-boy was not remarkable 
for quickness of apprehension, or brilliancy ot wit; 
but though his progress was slow, it was sure, and 
the additional opportunities of study, which he en¬ 
joyed by being free from those avocations which 
vivacity and warmth of constitution occasion, made 
him a tolerably good scholar. The sullenness of 
his deportment, however, alienated the affections of 
his teachers; and, upon the slightest misdemea¬ 
nors, he often underwent the punishment of the 
rod, which he always bore without a tear, and with¬ 
out complaint. 

He had not long been at school, before his father 
and mother died of a contagious fever. Prepara¬ 
tory to the disclosure of so mournful an event to 
an orphan son, many precautions were taken, many 
phrases of condolence studied. At length, the 
master took him aside, and after several ubserva- 
tions on the instability of human aifairs, the sudden¬ 
ness of death, the necessity of submission to Provi¬ 
dence, and the ineflicacy of sorrow, told him, that 
his parents were no more. To this, young Apathus 
replied, by observing, without any visible alteration 
in his countenance, that he suspected something of 
that kind had happened, as he had not received his 
letters at the usual time; but that he had not said 
any thing on the subject, as he thought his being 
possessed of a fine fortune by the event, was a 
matter that concerned nobody but himself: For 
** (says he) as the death was sudden, there probably 
** was no will, and my father being pretty warm, as 

they call it, and 1 being an only son, 1 think I shall < 
** be very well off.” Here he was interrupted by bis 
master, who was now desirous of some degree of 
that grief which he had before been ^solioitous to 
prevent.-—** And are you not affected (said he) 
** with the loss of the direst friends you had in the 
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** world ?*’ ** Why, Sir, (replied the insensible) 

** you have just now been teaching me to aubmit 
** to Providence, and telling roe, we must all die, 

and the like; apd do J not practise your precepts?” 
The master was too much astonished to be able to 
answer, and hastily left the young man; who pro¬ 
bably concluded the day with a feast of gingerbread, 
or a game at marbles. 

Soon after he left school, he took it into his head 
to enter into the state of matrimony. But here let 
the gentle reader be informed, that he was not in¬ 
duced to submit his neck to the yoke by any of 
those fine feelings which constitute love. The ob¬ 
ject of bis choice bad ten thousand pounds; and be 
cohsidered that ten thousand pounds would pay for 
the lady's board. When the little prattlers were 
arrived at that a^e when none can behold them 
without pleasure, they were seized with an unfa¬ 
vourable' sniall-pox, and severally carried from the 
cradle to the grave. The constant attendance of 
the mother, on this occasion, brought on a fevei> 
which, together with a weakness occasioned by^aa 
advanced state of pregnancy, proved fatal, Inen, 
at last, Apatbus was observed to fetch a sigh, and 
lift up his hands to heaven—at the sight of the un¬ 
dertaker's bill. A thousand misfortunes in business ' 
have fallen to his lot, all which he has borne witli»' 
seeming fortitude. He is now, length, reduced 
to that state, in which gentlemen choose to take 
lodgings within the purlieus of St. Geerge’s fieldiM 
but there is no alteration in bis features; he 
sings his song, takes his* glass, and laughs at those 
silly mortals who weary themselves in wandering up 
and down the world without control. 

Thus Apathus affords a striking insmnee of that 
power of bearing afflictions which arises fnupQina'* 
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tural insensibility, ^toicus will give ufi a better idea 
ef Patience as a virtue. 

From that period at which the mind begins to 
think, Stoicus was remarkable for a quality, which, 
in children, is called shamefacedness. He could 
never enter a room full of company without show¬ 
ing his disltess, by a violent suffusion of blushes. 
At school, he avoided the commission of faults, 
rather through fear of shame than of punishment. 
In short, an exquisite sensibdity, at the same time 
that it g^ve him the mo&t exalted delight, frequently 
exposed him to the keenest affliction. Thus, from 
being acquainted with giief, though a stranger to 
misiurtune, he acquired a habit of bearing evils be¬ 
fore any heavy ones befel him, 

Stoicus was designed fur a literary life, which, 
to the generality of mankind, appears almost exempt 
from the common attacks of ill-fortune: but if 
4here were no other instances of the peculiar mise¬ 
ries of the student, Stoicus alone might evince the 
|;roundles8nc6S of such an opinion. From a san¬ 
guine temper, he was prone to anticipate success; 
and from an enterprising disposition, was little in¬ 
clined to sit down contented without a considerable 
ihare of reputation. Influenced by his love of 
f^me, he ventured to appeal to the public taste, and 
actually sent into the world a performance of great 
merit: but as the Work wanted some popular attrac¬ 
tions, it was soon neglected and slink into oblivion. 

An evil of this kind, perhaps, the merchant or 
manufacturer may treat with contempt. They, 
however, who, with the same feelings, have been in 
the same predicament, Will know the anguish which 
secretly tormented the disconsolate Stoicus. This 
disappointment was the first affliction ofhia life, and 
<«!i this he Icmg meditated Without IntetmiBsion. 
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He has not again ventured to publish, and therefore 
has had no cause of uneasiness from the ingratitude 
of the many-headed monster: but the evils of his 
private life have been numerous and afflictive beyond 
conception. The death of an amiable wife, a con¬ 
stant state of sickness, expectations continually dis¬ 
appointed, have concurred to overwhelm him—but 
all th "ir efforts have been fruitless, llie reflections 
of philosophy aqd religion fortify him against every 
attack, and 1 never visit him without ubseiving a 
placid smile of resignation diffused on his counte¬ 
nance. He is sensible of the real weight of every 
evil, and at the same time sustains it with alacrity. 
He draws resources from himself in every emer¬ 
gency, and with the nicest feelings is become }>er- 
fcctly callous. 

1 nis is genuine Patience, and though the former 
may by some be thought a iiappincss, Uic latter only 
can be'esteemed a virtue. 

Sensibility, with all its inconveniences', is to be 
cherished by those who understand and wish to 
maintain the dignity of their nature. To feel 
others, disposes us to exercise the amiable virtue 
of charity, which our religion indispensably requirefi* 
It constitutes that enlarged benevolence which phi^ 
losophy inculcates, and which is indeed corapre* 
henUed in Christian charity. It is the privilege and 
the ornament of man; and the pain which it causes 
is abundantly recompensed by that sweet sensation 
which ever accompanies the exercise of benefi¬ 
cence. 

To feel our own mfsory with full force is not to 
be deprecated. Affliction softens and Improves the 
heart. Tears, to speak in the style of figure, ferti¬ 
lize the soil in wfaicli the virtues grow. And it is 
the remark of one who understood human nature, 
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that the faculties of the mind, as wdl as the feelings 
of the heat t, arc meliorated by adversity. 

l»ut, in order to promote these ends, our sufferings 
must not be permitte(j to overwhelm us. We must 
oppose them viith the arms of reason and religion; 
and to express the idea in the language of the phi¬ 
losopher, as well as the poet, of ^^aturc; every one, 
while he is compelled to feel his misfortunes like a 
man, should resolve also to bear tlxem like a niau. 


No. CLXIV. Cursory ItemarJcs on iJte Eloquence 

of the Pufpit. In a Letter* 


1Bloqukn< £ is numbered among those arts which, 
instead of making a ptogrcssive improvement in the 
CDUrs9 of revolving ages, have greatly receded from 
their original excellence. 

The funeral orations and panegyrics of a few 
xrenchmen, are the only pieces among the moderns 
which make pretensions to ihetorical composition. 
The$e, however, appear very elaborate and unna¬ 
tural : whether from the barrenness of the subjects, 
or from the weakness of the orators, is foreign to 
our purpose. From whatever cause it proceeds, it 
appears, that ancient eloquence is not restored by 
those efforts which are allolved to have been most 
successful. 

In England, so generally is a taste for solid argu¬ 
ment and subtle reasoning diffused, that mere flights 
of imagination, when unsupported by truth and 
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argument, are little attended to. Thus it has been 
6|tid, we have no truly classical history of our own 
country. Elaborate collections of facts, proceed* 
higs of parliament, and accurate descriptions of oar 
navies and armaments, fill up, with a jejune detail, 
some of our most celebrated histories. A great 
deal of sagacity has, indeed, been exerted in the 
adjustment of contested aeras, unwearied labour in 
illustrating obboure passages in our annals, and 
much patience in the examination of our records. 
But where, after all, is the painting of a Livy, and 
the concise elegance of a Sallust? 

It is not therefore surprising, that a people who 
admit not unnecessary embellishments in matters 
of taste, and who can fall in love with naked truth 
even when she is at liberty to dress herself in the 
garb of fancy, should reject meie ornament^ 6ou- 
ribhes ip thb important transactions of political 
debate, and the serious proceedings of a court of 
judicature. 

Thus the eloquence of the ancients is not, per* 
haps, to be found either in the senate or the forum 
4>f Britain. There is, indeed, a very great degree 
of merit iu many of the harangues spoken in those v 
places, but the} come not up tn the idea of Grecian 
or Roman eloquence. The defect however is pro¬ 
bably not so much owing to a want of ability, as to 
a voluntary •compliance with the taste mid genius 
of the nation. • 

In the pulpit, indeed, we may find some vestiges 
of ancient oratory: but waving at present the in¬ 
quiry, whether we resemble the ancients in this 
point, 1 shall proceed to transcrilfe a few observa¬ 
tions on pulpit eloquence in general, which I col¬ 
lected not long ago by accident 

One evening last autumn, as I was walking in tine 
6eldfi near the city, to enjoy a little fresh auv 1 nb- 

u S 
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served a somewhat advanced in years, and of 
a composed aspect, sauntering in the same pai|h 
with myself, seemingly in profound meditation* 
For a considerable tii;ne neither of qs chose to coid> 
mence a conversation; till at length, when a tacit 
familiarity between us had removed the reserve of 
strangeness, the old man opened with an usual in> 
troductory topic, the serenity of the evening. For 
my own part, I never refuse to joiin in one of the 
most reasonable, as well as most agreeable pleasures 
of human life. Jly degrees, the seventy of my 
companion’s countenance brightened up as the con- 
verbation grew warm, and he told me he had just 
been hearing an excellent sermon at an evening lec* 
tute, aud, as was his usual way, had taken this little 
turn in the fields to meditate on serious subjects 
without kuerruption. 1 must own 1 was rather 
startled at hearing this, apprehending 1 had fallen 
into the company of some methodistical enthusiast, 
who would endeavour to make a proselyte; but 
upon farther conversation, 1 found myself agreeably 
mistaken. The old man made some reflections, 
which, as they struck roe at the time, I entered 
among my minutes us soon as 1 returned home. 

“ You must know, Sir,’^ said ho, “ that I am an 
** old fashioned man. 1 go to church on Wednes- 
“ days and Fridays, according to my good old 
** grandmother’s directions, who {well I remember 
it) used always to appoint men the bearer of her 
large print prayer-book bound in purple morocco. 
** To these early impressions, peihaps, I owe all 
“ my oddities; and you will easily imagine what a 
‘‘ queer fellow I*om, when I inform you, that I put 
ifiy famil)’' to the inconvenience of dining, on 
Sundays, a full hour sooner than common, for no 
other reason in the world but that 1 may do my 
duty towards my Maker, by going to church in 
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** the afternoon. While ray neighbours are at the 
<|fpIayhouse, or the tavern, I can make shift to kill 
** time at an evening lectureand 1 often follow a 
famous preacher of a charity sermon, with all the 
“ ardour with which a favourite player inspires the 
** frequenters of theatrical entertainments. These 
** are my my usual diversions, and really, Sir, they 
have some advantages attending them. In the 
first place, they are not expensive; for what is a 
“ shilling thrown away now and then upon a trifling 
“ whim, since every man has his hobby-horse; such 
“ as relieving a suffering fellow creature, or contri- 
bating to the education aud support of a poor 
** orphan? Secondly, I can go into any church, 
within the Bills of Moi tality, without danger of 
*< beipg pushed, and squeezed, and trod upon, and 
stifled to death, as sometimes happens to those 
who follow more fashionable diversions; nay, and 
1 can sit the whole time without being in the least 
overheated. 

“ Now, Sir, as I Iiave constantly attended to 
** various sorts of pulpit eloquence, 1 suppose 1 
“ may pretend, without vanity, to be some judge of 
“ it. Do not, however, expect that I shall bring 
proofs of the justness of my remarks from your 
“ Aristotles, your Tullies, or your Quintilians; for 
I am a plain common man, and if I have any 
sense, God knows it is only plain common sense* 
“ Let me preiflise, that I shall now and then 
make use of the usual terms of division and sub- 
** division. Such, for ipstance, as those edifying 
little words. First, secoiidly, thirdly, to conclude, 
“ to come to my next head, and the like, Consi- 
** der, Sir, 1 have been long used to this style, and 
natut'ally*run into it, 

** Of preacbersi I shall reckoh four kiuds; the 
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** Fine Mbdi the Pretty Preacher, tlie Good Text- 
man, and the Humdrum. 

“ First then of the first (forgive my sermonicd 
** style), namely, of the Fine Man: 

A stentorophonie voice is the fundamental ex- 
** cellence of your Fine Man, and a powerful ex- 
*< cellence it is. No sooner has the Fine Man 
** uttered the pathetic and significant phrase, * to 
** * conclude,' than 1 have heard the whole row of 
** matrons, in the middle aisle, with one accord cry, 
< humph,’ and immediately second their excla- 
** mation with a torrent of tears, which flowed 
** down their withered cheeks, interrupted only by 
** sighs and sobs. The next qualification is fiexi- 
** bility of muscles. From this excellence arise 
those violent contortions of the body, that wring- 
** ing of the hands, beating of the breast, rolling 
** of the eyes, foaming of the mouth,' and one or 
two more symptoms of madness, which never 
fail to gain the applause of the weeping congre- 
gation. The next—'but what am I about, Sir ? 
** In truth! cannot recollect any real excellencies; as 
** for sense, learning, argument, these are not to be 
** expected in your Fine Man: but then the want 
** of these is abundantly supplied by noise, non- 
** sense, and grimace. 

** Tq come to my second head. Secondly then, 
** Sts was before laid down, we treat of Che Pretty 

** P^IEACHSR. ‘ 

The Pretty Preacher is an imitator of the Fine 
Mao. As a copy, he somewhat fainter than 
** the original. He whines, he sobs, he roars, but 
rORfs like any nightingale, as Shakspeare has it. 
** A solt efiemioate voice, a pretty face (for look 
** ye, Sir, a pretty face is a more powerfol per- 
^ su^te^ thm the Mgameots of a CluUu^wor'Ch), 
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** and a white handkerchicC are the constituent 

<'|Bart8 of a Pretty Preacher. 

These two sorts of Preachers are complete 
“•masters of the.pansions, without in the leatt ad- 
“ dressing the understanding. In truth, 1 cannot 
“ help comparing them to a fiddler of old time, I 
“ remember to have heard of at school, who made 
** stocks and stones dance minuets, and rivers run 
“ the wrong way, and played a hundred such 
“ pranks merely by the sound of the fiddle-strings. 
“ Just in the same manner a Fine Man, and a 
“ Pretty Preacher, can foice the tear from the eye, 
“ and the shilling from the inmost recesses of the 
“ pocket, by dint of sound, which, in this case, is 
“ never the echo of sense. 

*• To come to roy third head. Thirdly then, the 
“ Good Textman lays down good plain rules of 
“ moralitjr, arCd confirms every precept by a quota- 
“ tion from holy writ. The graces of elocution he 
“ never aims at. Rhetorical flourishes, new rc- 
“ marks, or beautiful language, arc not to be re- 
“ quired of him. In short, the intelligent part of 
“ the congregation will seldom find their uuder- 
“ standings enlightened, or their fancy amused by 
“ him; but the plain suberminded Christian, pro* 
“ vided he can distinguish what the preacher says, 
“ may carry away something for his edification. 

“ To conclude with my fourth and last head. 
“ The Humduum seems to consider ptcaching and 
“ praying as a kind of work, which if he performs 
“ so as to get his wages, Iip is satisfied. He reads 

the liturgy as he would i cad a news-paper. He 
“ endeavours neither to please, to strike, nor to 
“ convince, but thinks the duty sufficiently well 
** done, if it Isibut done according to the rubrick, 
“ and at the established seasons. To give him his 
“ due, he commonly preaches the best divinity in 
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** the language ? for as he is too lazy to compose, 
*• he has nothing to do but to make choice of ihe 
*< most celebrated compositions of others. He, 
** however, murders every sentence he reads. £or 
** the most part, he* chooses doclrinal rather than 
practical discourses; but the misfortune is, that 
■** while he is making the mysteries as clear as the 
*< sun at noon-day, his audience is commonly asleep 
** as fast as a church. In a woi^d, you may,form 
some idea of this kind of Preacher, by taking a 
view of Hogarth’s print of the sleepy congrega- 
** tioo, wliere there is a Humdrum holding forth, 
** so as effectually to infuse peace and quietness 
<* into the minds of his hearers.” 

Here the old man’s avocations obliged him to 
conclude the convewation, with expressing a wish, 
** That men of virtue and learning, as the clergy 
generally aie, would not let the* effect of their 
“ excellent prayers and discourses, which, if well 
** delivered, might reform the world, bo in a great 
** measure lost through indifference or affectation.” 


CLXV. Oh the superior Value (jf solid Accont- 

plishmenlsm 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEKT CICERO AND LOAD CHES< 

TERFIELIX 


Esse quam viWcri,-->SALL. 


Ctcevv. —Mistake me not. I know bow to value 
the sweet oourtesiee of life. AffabUity» attention, 
•i^corum of hobaviour, if they liave not been ranked 
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by philosopher^ among the virtues, are certainly re* 
lai«d th them, and have a powerful influence in pro- 
m 9 ting social happiness. 1 have recommended them, 
as well as yourselfl ^ But 1 contend, and no sophistry 
shall prevail upon me to give up this point, that, to 
be truly amiable, they must proceed from goodness 
of heart. Assumed by the artful to serve the pur* 
poses of private interest, they degenerate to con¬ 
temptible grimace,' and detestable hypocrisy. 

Chest. —Excuse me, my dear Cicero; I cannot en¬ 
ter farther into the controversy at present. I have a 
hundred engagements at least; and see yonder my 
little elegant French comtesse. I promised her 
and myself the pleasure of a promenade. Pleasant 
walking enough in these clysian groves. 8o much 
good company too, that if it were not that the 
canaille are apt to be troublesome, I should not 
much regret the distance from the Thuillcries. But, 
adieu, mon cher ami, for I see Madame * * * is 
joining the party. Adieu, adieu! 

Cic .—Contemptible wretch! 

Chest.^Ah I what do I hear? Recollect that I 
am a man of honour, unused to the pity or the in¬ 
sults of an upstart, a novus homo. But perhaps 
your exclamation was not meant of me—If so, 

why-T- 

Cic ,—I am as little inclined to insult as to flatter 
you. Your levity c|tcited my indignation; but my 
compassion for the degeneracy of human nature, 
exhibited in your instance, absorbs my contempt. 

Chest .could bo a Ikile angiy, but, as bien- 
seance forbids it, I will be a philosopher for once.— 
A-propos, pray do you reconcile your, what shall 1 
call it—;|^our unsmooth address to those rules of 
decoruiQ) thaf gentleness of manners, of which you 
^ay you know and teach the prdffriely ai 
myself.® 
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Cic.-^To confess the truth, 1 would not advance 
the arts of embellishment to extreme refinjrniqat. 
Ornamental education, or an attention to the graces, 
has a connexion with effeminacy. Tn acquiring tile 
gentleman, I would not lose the spirit of a man. 
There is a gracefulness in a manly character, a 
beauty in an open and ingenuous disposition, which 
all the professed teachers of the arts of pleasing 
know not to infuse. 

Chest.—Y ou and 1 lived in a state of manners, as 
different as the periods at which we lived were dis¬ 
tant. You Homans, pardon me, my dear, you 
Homans—had a little of the brute in you. Come, 
come, 1 must overlook it. You were obliged to 
court plebeians for their suffrages ;and itsi/niltSAimili 
gaudetf it must be owned, that the greatet<t of you 
were secure of their favour. Why, Beau Nash 
would have handed your Catos and your Brutuses 
out of the ball-room, if they had shown their un¬ 
mannerly heads in it; and my Lord Modish, ani¬ 
mated with the conscious merit of the largest or 
smallest buckles in the room, according to the tem¬ 
porary ton, would have laughed Pompey the G) cat 
out of countenance. Oh, Cicero, had you lived in 
a modern European Court, you would have caught 
a degree of that undescribable grace, which is not 
only the ornament, but may be the substitute of all 
those laboured attainments which fools call solid 
iqerit. But it was not your ^ood fortune, and 1 
make allowances. 

The vivacity yo?i have acquired in studying 
the writings and the manners of the degenerate ‘ 
Gauls, has l^d you to set too high a value on qua- 
hiTcations widen dazzle the lively perceptions with 
a momentary blazei and to depreciate that kind oil 
worth which can neither be obtained nor understood 
without serious attention, and sometimes painful 
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efforts. But 1 will not contend with you on the 
propriety or impropriety of the outward modes 
Which delight a monkey nation. I will not spend 
arguments in proving that gold is more valuable 
than tinsel, tl)o\igh it glitters less. But 1 must 
censure you, and with an asperity too, which, per* 
haps, your graces may not approve, for rccom* 
mending vice as graceful, in your memorable letters. 

Chci>t .—That the great Cicero should know so 
little of the world, really surprises me. A little 
libertinism, my^ dear, that’s all; how can one be a 
gentleman without a little libertinism ? 

CzV.—I over thought that to be a gentleman, it 
was requisite to be a moral man. Aud surely you, 
who might have enjoyed the benefft of a light to 
direct* you, which 1 wanted, were blanteable in 
omitting religion and virtue in your system. 

r//t’sr.--What! superstitious too!—You have not 
then conversed with your superior, the philosopher 
of Ferney. I thank Heaven, I was born in the 
same age with that great luminary. Prejudice had 
else, perhaps, chained me in the thraldom .of my 
great grandmother. These are enlightened days, 
aud 1 find I have contributed something to the ge¬ 
neral illumination, by my posthumous^tters. 

Czc.—Boast not of them. Remem*r you were 
a father. 

And did I not endeavour most effectually 
tn serve my son, pointing out the qualifications 
necessary to a foreign embassador, for which de¬ 
partment X always designed him?, Few fathers have 
taken more pains to pceonipllsh a son than myself. 
There was nothing 1 did not condescend to point 
out to him. 

Czc.T-Truc: your condescension was great in¬ 
deed. You were the pander of your son. You 
not only taught him the mean arU of dissimulatlou,, 
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the petty tricks which degrade nobility: but you 
corrupted his principles) fomented his passions, ai\d 
even pointed out objects for their gratification. 
You might have left the task of teaching him 
fasiiionable vice to a t^icfous world. Example, and 
the corrupt ailections of human nature, will ever 
be capable of accompli^hlng this unnatural purpose. 
But a parent, the guaidian appointed by nature for 
an uninsttucted ofii>pring introduced into a dan¬ 
gerous world, who himself takes upon him the 
office of seduction, is a niou<>ter iadeed. 1 also 
had a son. I was tenderly solicitous for the right 
conduct of his cducattun. 1 intrusted him indeed 
to Cratippus at Athens; but, like you, I could not 
help tiaiisinitting instructions dictated by paternal 
love. Those instructions arc contained in my book 
of Offices; a book which has ever been cited by 
the world as a proof to what a height the niorality 
of the heathens was advanced w^ithout the light of 
revelation. 1 own 1 fuel a conscious pride in it; 
not on account of the ability which it may display, 
but for the principles it teaches, and the good, I 
flatter myself, it has diffused. You did not indeed 
intend your instructions for the world; but as you 
gave them tt|^a son you loved, it may be concluded 
that you thought them true wisdom, and withheld 
tlicm only because they were contiary to the pro¬ 
fessions of the unenlightened. They, have been 
generally read, and tend to introduce the manners, 
vices, and frivolous habits of the nation you ad¬ 
mired—to your own manly nation, who, of all 
others, once approached most nearly to the noble 
simplicity of tne Romans. 

pAost.—Spare me, Cicero. 1 have never been 
accustomed to the ren^ converfiation of an old 
Roman. I feel myseii little in his company. I 
seem to rfirink ia his aoble jaesence. 1 never fdt 
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my insignificance so forcibly as now, French 
courtiers and French philosophers have been my 
models; apd amid tlie dissipation of pleasure, and 
tJie hurry of afiected vivacity, I never considered 
the gracefulnes's of virtue, and the beauty of aa 
open, sincere, and manly character. 


0 

No« CLXVI. Conjectures ov the Difference between 
Oriental and Septentrional l*oetry» 


Tiif. productions of the mind, like those of the 
earth, are foand to have dificrent degrees of vigour 
and beauty in different climates. In the more 
northern regions, where the nerves arc braced by 
cold, those works are the commonest, and attain to 
the greatest perfection, which proceed from the 
exertion of the rational powers, and the painful 
efforts of the judgment. The sciences, like the 
hardy pine, flourish on the bleakest mountains; 
while the works of taste and fancy seem to shrink 
frerm the rude blast, with all the tenderness of the 
sensitive-pltmt, und to require the genial warmth of 
a nearer sun to give them their full luxuriance and 
maturity. Aristotle, Newton, and Locke, were the 
natives and inhabitants of temperate regions. Ex¬ 
perience indeed seems to* prove, that all the mental 
powers exist in their greatest degree of strength ^ 
and perfection among those who inhabit that part 
of the,globi^ which lies between the tropic of Can¬ 
cer and the Arctic circle. No complete and cele- 
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bratcd work of genius was ever produced in the 
torrid zone. 

But whether the ^Jiversity of genius in countries 
nearer or remoter fr 9 m the sun proceeds from na¬ 
tural causes, or from the adventitious circumstances 
of different modes of education, different views, 
and a different spirit of emulation, it is certain that 
the productions of Easteiia and Northern genius 
are dissimilar. Some ingenious critics have indeed 
pointed out a resemblance between the Gothic and 
Oriental poetry, in the wild enthusiasm of an 'ftrre- 
gular imagination. And they have accounted for 
it, by supposing, with great probability, that in an 
emigration of the Asiatics into Scandinavia, the 
Eastern people brought with them their national 
spirit of poetry, and communicated it to the tribes 
with whom they united. The rest mblance, there¬ 
fore, in works produced since this union, docs not 
prove that the Northern and Oricutal genius were 
originally alike. Those productions of either which 
are allowed to be original, and to bear no marks of 
imitation, have perhaps no other resemblance than 
that which commonly proceeds from the similar 
operation of similar faculties. 

It seems,iindCed, that a cause may be assigned 
for this diversity of Northern and Oiiental produc¬ 
tions, without attributing it to an essential difference 
in the original constitution of the human under¬ 
standing. The imagination is strongly aftbeted by 
surrounding objects, and acquires vigour by fre¬ 
quent exercise. He who is placed in a climate 
wliere the serenity of the weather constantly pre¬ 
sents him with blue skies, luxuriant plantations, 
atyl sUnny prospects, will find his imagination the 
strongest'of his faculties; and, in the expression of 
?u‘s septimeutsy will abound in*allusions to natural 
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objectBf in similies, and in the most lively meta¬ 
phors. His imagination will be his distinguishing 
^excellences because it will be more exercised than 
*any other of bis faculties; and all the powers both 
of body and mind are known to acquire vigour by 
habitual exertion. He> on the other hand, whose 
lot it is to exist in a less favoured part of the globe, 
who is driven by the inclemency of his climate to 
warm roofs, and, instead of basking in'the sunshine 
amidst p.11 the combined beauties of nature, flies 
for refuge from the cold to the blazing hearth of a 
smoky cottage, will seek, in the exercise of liis rea¬ 
son, those resources which he cannot And in the 
actual employment of his imagination. Good sense 
and just reasoning w'ill therefore predominate in his 
productiom^i. Even in the wildest of his flights, a 
methodical .plan, tite result of thought and reflec¬ 
tion, will appear, on examination, to restrain the 
irregularities of licentious &ncy. 

Consistently with this theory wc find Oriental 
poetry^-exhibiting the most picturesque scenes of 
nature, and illustrating every moral sentiment or 
argumentative assertion by similies, not indeed 
exact in the re«emblance, but sufiicieutly analogous 
to strike and gratify the imagination. Strong 
irnagery, animated sentiment, warmth and vivacity 
of expression, all of w'hich are the efiects of a lively 
fanov, are*its constant characteristics. The ac¬ 
curacy of logic, and the subtlety of metaphysics, 
are ol a nature too frigid to influence the Oriental 
writer. He feels not the beauty of demonstration, 
he pursues not a chain of argument, and he sub¬ 
mits to the force of persuasion, rather from 
dictates of his feelings than from rational convic¬ 
tion. * He^ endeavours to influeoce his reader in 
the satne manner, and eommooly aitckl;cs ao emo¬ 
tion so violent, as to product a more powerful 
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cITect than would be experienced even from con« 
clusiYe argumeivtation. 


No. CLXVIT. Cursory Remarks on the Poetry of ^ 
the Prophets^ of haiah in Pariiqulary and on the 
Beauties of Biblical Poetry in general. 


The Sibylline oracles owed their solemn air, their 
credit, and their power over the fancy, to the dark 
and dilBcult style in which theji^^were composed. 
Virgil^s Polho, supposed to have been written from 
a hint taken from the books of the Sibyls, is the 
most admired of his Eclogues; and a great share of 
the pleasure derived from the perusal of it, is justly 
attributed to the judgment of the poet, in leaving 
more to be understood than meets the ear. The 
forebodings of Cassandra were not attended to by 
the Trojans; and perhaps the true reason was, that 
they were not completely understood. The witches 
in Macbeth add to the terrible solemnity of pro¬ 
phetical incantation, by its darkness and uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Obscurity seems to have been the characteristic 
of all writings pretending to prediction. It cer¬ 
tainly increased their poetical merit, though among 
the (Irceks and Romans, it was probably no more 
than a studied artifice to evade, If the event did 
not correspond to the prophecy, the imputation of 
imposture. Thus were the oracles of Apollo de¬ 
livered in ambiguotia (Erases, which frequently 
admitted a contrjiry, and always a doubtful, in¬ 
terpretation. * 
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Without this artful proceeding, their authority 
had not been so long maintained. Frequent failure, 
lyithout any subterfuge to preserve the prophetical 
power unsuspected, would soon have silenced the 
Delphic priestess. But while the enigmatical pre¬ 
diction preserved the dignity of the oracle, by in¬ 
spiring awe, it contributed to its security by facili¬ 
tating evasion. 

The Sacred Prophecies have that obscurity which 
d istinguislies this species of writing. The final cause 
of it, however, was to exercise the faith and sagacity 
of mankind. The beauty which it adds to the poetry 
cannot be supposed to arise from design or skill in 
poetry as an art, but is the necessary result of na¬ 
tural propriety. And none but the unbeliever will 
suppose that, like the oracles at Delphos, they ad¬ 
mitted a doubtful, in order* to admit a double con¬ 
struction. 

The prophecy of Isaiah abounds in the beauties 
of Oriental poetry. The translation is a literal one, 
and, though it may be found inaccurate by a Lowth 
or a Kennicot, will,*I believe, hardly admit of im¬ 
provement in force, simplicity, and animation. It 
docs honour to the feelings of the translators, who, 
though they have performed their task with so much 
spirit, had nothing else in view but fidelity. To re¬ 
finement and taste they made no pretensions; and 
■ that their wdrk is so well executed, must have been 
owing to the excellence of their natural sentiment. 
Wc have several literal tnuislations of the ancient 
poets into English prose, which are in request among 
school-boys. In tliese we find no remains of that 
beauty which has been celebrated from age to age 
from its first production. Few of these are ren¬ 
dered so faithfully, word for word, from their ori¬ 
ginals, as the Scriptures, which, notwithstanding 
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41hb disadvantage, are the sublinieit Attd mo&t inter* 
esting books in the Knglisb languagiev 

That they are thus excellent, it may indeed be 
said, is not to be Mgondered at.^ < They proceeded 
from that real in‘>piratiou to which the celebrated 
writers of antiquity only pretended. And it the 
enthusiasm, uhich the imaginary assi»tanc'e of a 
fabulous deity excited, could difluse that captivating 
spirit ovtr the works of a mortal poet v\liich has 
charmed every succeeding age, it will be an obvious 
inference, that the genuine afflatus of the great 
Author of the unhorse must produce a work of 
eminent and unquestionable beauty, biich reason¬ 
ing is plausible; but, in the piesent cd&e, it tnay 
not be improper to observe, that the divine inspira¬ 
tion operated intentionally no farther than in dic¬ 
tating truth of lepreaentdtion, and in laying open 
scenes of futuiity; and that the beauties dis¬ 
coverable in the medium of composition, by M’hich 
those primary ends arc accomplished, are but col- 
lateial and subordinate effects. Considered as 
such, every man of scntimont’fcels them of a supe¬ 
rior kind, and if he judges by tire criterion of his 
undissemhied feelings, must acknowledge, that 
though they are sometimes resembled in Homer, 
they are seldom equalled, and never cik celled. 
Take a view of the poetical beauties merely as the 
productions of Isaiah, a very ancient poet of Judaea, 
and his writings will surely claim the attentiem of a 
man of letters, os much as those of the4iative of 
^Smyrna or of Ascnsi. 

They who pretend to on exemption from prejudice, 
evince the futility of their pretenaions, when they 
attribute the general admiration of the Scripburei^ 
as con^ofiitions, to opinions formed h. thek favour 

iu Ithe early peeiod w jn^ncy. The ^i^h k> the 
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prejudices which they have unreasonably adopted 
against the doctrines derived from those ancient 
books, extend themselves to* the style and senti- 
inciit: but, surely, exclusive of the religious ten¬ 
dency, and of the arguments for the authenticity of 
the books, they claim a great degree of veneration 
from their antiquity, and justly excite the attention 
of criticism, as curious specimens of Oriental com¬ 
position. * 

It might, indeed, have been expected, from the 
general taste which at present prevails for the re¬ 
mains of ancient English poetry, that those works, 
which justly boast a higher antiquity than any of 
the productions of North or South Britain, would 
have been particularly regarded. But, while the 
ballad of a minstrel, beautiful, perhaps, and well 
worth preserving, has been recovered from its dust, 
and committed to memory, the family Bible has 
been suffered to lie unopened, or has been perused 
by many only with a view to painful improvement, 
without an idea of the possibility of deriving from 
it the elegant pleasures of literary entertainment. 

Yet even the vulgar often feel the full effect of 
beauties which they know not how to point out; 
and are affected with a very strong sense of plea¬ 
sure, while they are reading the Scriptures solely 
from motives or duty, and a desire of ediheation. 
In truth, among those whose natural taste is not 
corrupted by false Vefineroent, which perhaps is the 
most numerous, though not the most distinguished 
part of the community, the Bible is read as affording 
ail lire delight of pleasing poetry and history; and 
it may, therefore, justly be said to be the most' 
popular book in the English language. 

But *all readers, whether vulgar or refined, who 
fully feel and acknowledge the admirable touches 
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of nature and simplicity, which are observable in 
every page of those writings, will, perhaps, receive 
additional satisfactiop, when they discover that their 
Caste is conformable to classUal ideas of literary ex¬ 
cellence. 

There is, in the present age, a very numerous 
tribe of readers, who have formed their taste and 
sentiments from the writings of the philosophers of 
Geneva, and from the sceptical sophistry of our-own 
countrymen. They are known to make pretensions 
to a very uncommon degree of refinement in their 
judgment of composition, and to condemn every 
work, whatever lnalk!^ it may bear of a strong, 
though uncultivated genius, which wants the last 
polish of delicacy and correctness, and has nothing 
similar to those modem productions, with which 
alone they have been conversant. With all their 
boasted comprehentJon of mind, they' seem to want 
ideas, which may operate as principles in forming a 
just opinion of those works, which were composed 
before the invention of systematic rules, and before 
naU've sentiment 'was superseded by the feeble, 
though elegant, feelings, of which we boast in a very 
advanced state of civilization. Under these un- 
fav out able prepossessions, the Bible appears to them 
as an assemblage of grossness and vulgarisms, 
which, therefoie, without determining upon the 
authenticity of it, they avoid reading, apprehending 
that they can derive no pleasure from it, and that 
they may corrupt their style, and catch inelegance. 

With these it would be a valuable point gained, 
for their own sakes as well as for society, if they 
could be prevailed on so ^r to lay aside their pre¬ 
judice! as to open the book, and judge of it from 
what they feel and mtuffk t>n a fair ,exanBination. 
If they cpold be induced to read it with 
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avidity, from an expectation of literary amtiaementr 
they could scarcely fkil of receiving, at the same 
time, a more important beneht. 

*ln an age like the present, when all orders are, in 
some degree, addicted to letters, he certainly 
renders great service to religion, and conscqvu’Htly 
to society, who unites taste with theology, and ex> 
cites the attention ot* the careless and sceptical to 
th use books, of wliicli a sense of duty enjoins the 
perusal, by setting their beauties in a new or a 
stronger Ifght. 

And that this opinion of the peculiar beauties of 
Isaiah is not singular, if it is necesaury to appeal to 
any other proof tlian the common leelings of man> 
kind, is evident from the judgment of a popular 
writer of our own, who, as he was indisputably a 
poet himself, will be allowed, by the most rigid 
critics, to be'a competent judge of poetry. Mr. 
Pope’s Messiah is one of the bist known and most 
esteemed of his shorter works; but that it derived 
its chief merit from Isaiah ihere can be no doubt, 
and the amiable poet felt a pleasure to acknowledge. 
Though suspected to have been less a friend to reti* 
gion than to virtue, he neglected not the oppor* 
tunity which this pastoral afi’nided, to form a com¬ 
parison between Isaiah and Virgil, in a few parallel 
passages, fairly exhibited in a translation equally 
literal, and to.exhibit the Oriental poet to great ad¬ 
vantage. There aro many parodies, imitations, and 
paraphrases of this animated propbePs poetry, all 
which, at the same time that they evince how diffi¬ 
cult his excellencies are to be equalled, are proofs 
that he has been generally admired as a poet. 

But, after all, the reader must judge of the sacred 
writings for hipnself. If he attends to what be feels, 
and lays aside prepossession, his judgment will be 
* favottrable and iusf. To remove a single pre^diee. 
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which can prevent the universal acceptance of books 
of universal concern, is to contribute greatly to the 
general happincsc. An attempt to /ender the pro¬ 
phetic writers objects of particular attention, in an 
age when our most fngenious ttieologists are em¬ 
ployed in illustrating their meaning at a lecture 
wisely established for that purpose, must, at least, 
have the merit of being well-timed. 

And surely every one who wishes to promote.the 
desirable coalition of taste with piety, must accept, 
with gratitude, the labours of the venerable Lowth, 
whose lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, 
and observarioDS on Tsaiah, have displayed, in bibli¬ 
cal literature, the unexpected charms of classic 
(ilegance. 


No. CLXVIII. On Preaching and Sermon 

Writer},, 


Few institutions can contribute more to preserve 
civilisation, and promote moral and intellectual 
improvement anrong all ranks of people, than the 
establishment df public lectures, in every part of the 
kingdom, periodically repeated after a short in¬ 
terval. 

Such is the light in which are to be considered 
the discourses appointed by the wisdom of the 
church, to be every where held on the recurrence of 
t]|ts seventh day. By these the mehnesl and the 
xiibst illiterate are enwied to hear moral and philo- 

t 
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sophical (reatiscc op every thing that concerns t^eir 
bevcral duties, without expense, and without soiici- 
tation. 

And whatever is urged by men who arc ill-affifcted 
to all ecclcMasHcal inbtitutions, there is no doubt 
but that great political, as well as moral, benefit is 
flcrived to society from a practice thus universal. 
13ut it is a misfortune long ago lamented, that men 
are incajmblc of catiinating the real value of advan¬ 
tages, till experience has shown what it is to want 
them. 

It is certainly true, that since the acquisition of 
books has been facilitated by tin ir numbers, oral in¬ 
struction is rendered less necessary. But though 
books are easily procured, yet,, even in this age of 
information, there are thousands in the lower classes 
who cannot read. Besides, it is a well-known truth, 
that the sanoe precepts inculcated by a living in¬ 
structor, adorned by a proper oratory, enforced by 
a serious and authoritative manner, produce a 
powerful effect, not to be experienced in solitary 
retirement. There is likewise a sympathy commu¬ 
nicated in a numerous audience, which attaches the 
mind more strongly to tlic subject. 

The obvious utility of discourses from the pulpit 
is proved by the decisions of experience. For, not¬ 
withstanding the complaints against the levity and 
profaneness of the age, churches are still frequented 
W’ith apparertt picture. And to be placed in a 
Situation where a good preacher presides, is by 
many .esteemed a very essential requisite to an 
agieeablo retreat. 

For excellent preachers this nation has been long 
Aistmguislied; excellent, not so much in the talent# 
of au orator, as in the composition of discourseji^ 
With arf uncaltivated voice, in an uncouth manner, 
[ accompanied with aukward attitudes, they h#v# de- 
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livered harangues scarcely exc^led in the schools 
of Athens. As the French have exhibited their 
characteristic levity even in their boasted sermons, 
80 the English have' displayed their natural so-, 
lidity. 

The sermons of the last century are indeed too 
long for the attention of modern indolence, but 
they abound with beauty that would reward it. 
Jeremy Taylor possesbed an invention profusely 
fertile; a warm, rich, lively imagination; a pro¬ 
found knowledge of authors, sacred and profane, 

f ioetical, hUtoucal, philosophical. He has cmbel- 
ished his sermons with citations from them, and 
hab interwoven their gold into the rich tissue of his 
own composition. 

Nearly at the same time with Taylor arose Isaac 
Barrow, a mighty genius, whose ardour was capa¬ 
ble of accomplibhing all it undertook. The tide of 
bis eloquence flows with smooth yet irresistible ra¬ 
pidity. He treats his subject almost with mathema¬ 
tical precision, and never leaves it till he has ex- 
bausted it. It has been said, that a late most 
popular orator of the House of Lords asserted, that 
be owed much of the fire of his eloquence to the 
study of Barrow. 

His editor, Tillotson, is more popular. His merit 
is unquestionably great, and his fame has been ex¬ 
tended to very exalted heights by the praises of 
Addibon. He writi^ with sufficient judgment and 
peispicuity; bdl there are those who venture to 
suggest, that be has been too much celebrated as a 
model of fine composition. They allow him every 
praise as a most excellent divine; but when they., 
consider him as a writer, they think his perioda 
might have been shorter, and his rhythm more 
liarmoiaious. ' ' 

beeft jiistijr ediebratedi for the pen^H- 
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cuity of his style and the ardent flow of unaflected 

piety. 

Of a very different character from the5e> South 
1ms obtained a ^rcat and deserved reputation. Wit 
was his talent} yet he often reaches sublimity. He 
is, however, one of those authors who is to be ad¬ 
mired and not imitated. To excite a laugh from 
the pulpit, is to inspire the hearer with a levity of 
temper ill-adapttid to the indulgence of devotional 
feelings.. The taste of the age in which South 
flourished gave countenance to pulpit jocularity. 
But though it is true that the lovers of comedy have 
found their taste gratiiicd in the perusal of South’s 
sermons, yet the man of serious judgment also will 
discover many solid arguments, many judicious ob¬ 
servations, and many flue expressions, intermixed 
with a sei ics of prosaic epigrams. 

The saaacious Clarke pretended not to wit. He 
auccted not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric. 
He rarely reaches the sublime, or aims at the 
patiietic; but in a clear, manly, flowing style, he 
delivers the most important doctrines, coiiflrmed on 
every occasion by well-applied passages from scrip¬ 
ture. If he was not a shining orator, according to 
the ideas of rhetoricians, he was a very agreeable as 
well as useful preacher. He was not perfectly 
orthodox in his opinions; a circumstance which 
has lowered his character among many. Certain it 
is, that he would Ifave done more good in the world, 
had he confined his libours to fcractical divinity. 
Speculative and pofemy;al divinity commonly dif¬ 
fuses scepticism, without contributing any thing to 
moral r.ef 0 rmatit)n. 

The sermons that have been preached at Boyle^ 
Lcctufcs are among the best argued in the language. 
They have been the laboured productiqni of the 
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TOOst ingenious men. But the whole collection 
never did so much good as a single praolical dis* 
course of Tillotson. 

Atterbury vras a polite writer. His sermons pro¬ 
bably owed some of their fame, among his cote inpo- 
raricb} ^frlio have lavishly applauded hun, to liis 
mode of delivery in the pulpit; for the I'atler says, 
it was such as would have been approved by a Lon¬ 
ginus and Demosthenes. He seems to have intro¬ 
duced the very judicious method of addressing tivc 
understanding in the beginning of the sermon, and 
the passions at the close. 

Kogers, says his panegyrist Dr. Burton, possessed 
an eloquence, nervous, simple, persuasive, and beau¬ 
tiful. An unstudied elegance marks his stjle. He 
seems to have attained to that nice judgment, which 
adapted the same discourse to a rustic, a city, an 
^ademical congregation. In a professed elugium 
it is indeed allowable to exaggerate; yet what 
Burton has advanced is confirmed by perusing the 
sermons of lingers. They are perspicuous, solid, 
and written widi \ eraarkable case. 

^ Seed has obtained a great and deserved popula- 
rityfc With a rich and sportive fancy he combinod 
a solid judgment. Unlike the generality of those 
writers w'ho affect to be flowery, he abounds in sound 
argument, and in just remarks on human life. A 
severe critic would condemn him for a profusion of 
embellishment; |iut I know not how it is, he hod 
the skill to give repeated pleasure without satiety. 

Such are the more popular of our English sermoA^ 
writers, the models or those Ipany divines, who, with 
very great merit, possess ndl the reputation of re» 
markable originality. To enumerate them all were 
an endless task; for of no books in the English lan¬ 
guage has there been so unoeaaing a succession, iw 
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of sermons; and to speak of living srriters with 
freedom, is too often like thrusting a hand into the 
nest of the hornet. 

• Of late there^ have appeared publications of ser¬ 
mons addressed’to persons ot‘ particular ages or de- 
s(rij)tioin. Though some of them exhibited a highly 
fioud eloquence, and wcie received with great ap¬ 
plause, yet they wore too much ornamented, and, 
like many kinds qf fond, possessed a sweetnesb which 
di lights lor a moment, but soon terminates in loath¬ 
ing. They amused the imagination, and sometimea 
touched the heart; but they left to the understand¬ 
ing little employnu nt. 

Sermons, which came forth v/ilh less eclat, will 
stand a better chance of descending to posterity. 
Such arc those of Sherlock, Seeker, and Jortin. 
The happiness of mankind is concerned in the 
preseivdtioirnf their w 01 k«, while those of the frothy 
d.cluim'er are daily dropping uuregretted into the 
gulph of oblivion. 

It is to be lamented, that the glaring and mere¬ 
tricious embellishments of the superficial writer are 
moic commonly imitated by young preachers, than 
the chaster beauties of the sound divine. Fine lan¬ 


guage, as it IS called, with a few hacknied sen¬ 
timents and addresses to the passions, often consti¬ 
tute the whole merit of discourses preached before 
the most numerous congregations in the metro¬ 
polis. • 

The pastors of the largest' fldK^s usually offset 
popularity. Extemporary preaching is one of the 
most effectual means bf obtaining it. It always 
pleases the vulgar; torobably because it conveys 
the idea of immediate inspiration. It is true also, 
that by pleasing the vulgar, it is enabled to afl^ct 
them. Bui vet there arc many reasons to prevent 


its reception an^ng the judicious. It may nuae tha 
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passions, it mr.y communicate a momentary fit of 
uevotion; but from its hasty production it can 
seldom be correct or solid. It is, indeed, seldom 
attempted but by the superficial. The greatest 
divines have not been presumptuous enough to 
lay before their audience the effusions of the mo¬ 
ment, but have usually bestowed much time and 
care in the composition of a single sermon. Wc 
are indeed, informed, that Olarkc sometimes 

E reached without written notes; but the number of 
is printed sermons is a proof that this was not his 
general practice. They who possess the abilities of 
a Clarke may, however, safely venture to produce 
an unpremeditated harangue. Kut they also would 
do right to recollect, that the orations even of De*' 
mosthenes himself smelt of the lamp. 

Against those who prepare their discourses, a 
general complaint has been made, thafsermons are 
become in these days merely moral essays. There 
was a time when a passage from scripture, well in¬ 
troduced, was esteemed a flower of speech far sur¬ 
passing every ornament of rhetoric. It is now 
avoided as an ugly patch, that chequers with de¬ 
formity the glossy contexture. 

'A professed Christian preacher, addressing a 
professed Christian audience, should remember, 
that, however, beautiful his discourse, if it is no 
more dian a moral discourse, he may preach it, 
and they may bear it, and yet bbth continue un- 
converl^ heathana. 

Every congregadoo of real Christians wishes to 
find all morality deduced from scripture, and con¬ 
firmed by it. Moral precepts, thus adorned, come 
from Uie pulpit as from an oracle. Scriptural lan¬ 
guage is not inelegant; but if it were, ,a preacher 
should let motives of duty exclude ostentation. 
Ih truth, he never appears to greater advantage. 
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than when ho seems to forget his own excellence, 
and to lose sight of himself in tluvearnestness of 
his endeavours to promote the welfare of his au¬ 
dience. 


No. CLX.IX. On the N({rle(f qJ Ancient Authors. 

In a Lctici. 


'J/iouCiir It be true, as you mnaik, that, in the 
present times, learning.is univetsally admired, and 
the character^of a man of taste and letters is affected 
not only in Colleges, but m polite circles; not only 
by the philosopher, but by the be.nu and the cox¬ 
comb ; yet is it to be lamented, that there seems to 
remain no gcncial relish for solid erudition, very 
little veneration for the inimitable pioductions of 
Greece and Rome, and but a slight attention to the 
more abstruse sciences and abstracted disquisitions. 
We read for pleasure, for amusement, for mere 
pastime, which dry argument and connected rea¬ 
soning cannot always furnish. Tiight, airy, super¬ 
ficial compositions, without fatiguing the intellect, 
flatter the imagioafion; and for the sake ®f this 
empty satisfaction, to this trivial kind of reading is 
our time devoted, withoqt regard to improvement 
of morals, or enlargement of understanding. 

Frhm neglecting the writers of antiquity, we 
become ignorant of their beauties, vainly suppose 
that exctllenqe is confined to modem authors, and 
that the ancients can be admired only by prejudice 
and bigotry. Even they who are really sensible of 
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the excellence of the classics, are willing, because 
they have neglected the study of tlicm, to depreciate 
their merits, ‘and to extenuate the infamy of their 
ignorance, by pretending that the knowledge of them 
is not desirable. Some there are, who, though the y 
profess an admiration of the ancients, re'ad tin m not 
in the originals, because they think it possible, 
without the trouble of loading their memories with 
dead Imguagcs, to taste all theit beauties thi ough 
the medium of translations. 

To those who allirm, that an admiration of the 
ancients is founded on prejudice, it is sufficient to 
reply, that the unanitnous applause of whole nations, 
for many ages, cannot, with the appeaiance of 
reason, be attributed to implicit attachment, or 
ignorant wonder. 

As for those who condemn the Oreek and Lat'u 
authors, because they will not take the pains to un¬ 
derstand them, they are to be censured for their in¬ 
dolence, and despised for their artifice: and they 
who read a Horace, or a Virgil in an English trans¬ 
lation, however well performed, must be told, that 
they will form no better idea of the inexprissible 
graces of those poets, than they would receive of 
the master-pieces of a llaphael or a Guido, fioin 
the daubing of a mere copyist. In the transfusion 
from one language to another, as it has been fre¬ 
quently remarked, the sphit evaporatwS, and seldom 
lOny thug remains but a cajmt vtorttiunu 

The matter pay be preserved, the ideas justly 
exhibited, the historical part accurately repre- 
aented.; but the manner, the style, the beauties of 
diiction, which constitute more than half the e'tcel- 
l^ce of the classics, can seldom be transferred to a 
modern language. They who read Translations 
only, are like those who view' the hgui'es of a beau¬ 
tiful piece of tapestry on the wrong side. 
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1 must then earnestly n'commcnd it to you, if 
you wish to taste the genuine sweets of the classic 
streams, to drink at the fuuntuiu. 


Nft. CLXX. On the Ilciitcmcnl cj" a Counir if 

Town, It/ a Letter, 


iionia ms opt/a, abicntcm lusttivs urbem 

y'olhi ud ai,ti/i liOB. 


Sir ; 

My father had a lucrative place in the Customs; 
hut as his family was large, he was unable to 
leave us fortunes, and contented liinisclf with 
placing us in such situations in the world, as would 
give us an opportunity of acquiring a decent provi¬ 
sion, if we should not be wanting to ourselves. It 
wai? my lot, after having received a tincture of clas¬ 
sical education, to be put apprentice to a genteel 
b usincss at the west end of the town. As soon as 
I was out of niy *time, I set up for myself; and 
though X cannot boast that I was ever in a very 
great way, yet, by attciition and frugality, I had 
accumulated, at the age of forty, a sum sutHcicnt to 
cnaSlc me to live in a comfortable manner, without 
the anxiety and confinement of trade. A handsome 
legacy from ft relation of ray wife, at once deter¬ 
mined me, in my long meditated intculiun, to sell 
i)/f at prime cost, and retire- 
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I had always entertained a great idea of the hap< 
piness of living in tlie country. It was, indeed, 
natural in one whq had dwelt near forty years in a 
dusty warehouse, amidst the dirt, smoke, and noise 
of the Strand; and ^ho has seldom made an excur¬ 
sion beyond the rako-housc at Hoxton, or the bow¬ 
ling-green at Hackney. 

One morning, while I was revolving in my mind 
the idea of rctueuient, 1 happened to cast iny eye 
on an advertisement in the news-paper, in which a 
house, garden, and grounds, in a market-town, 
about five and thirty miles from London, were an¬ 
nounced to be let at fifty pounds a year. This ap- 

J ieared to me too advantageous a bargain to be neg- 
ected; for, you must know, I gave a hundred a 
year for my shop, the area of which was no more 
than tlircc yaicLbyfour; and here were twenty 
acres of land, and a mansion that w'ould contain my 
house ten times over, to be let for half the money. 
There was no time to be lost: I shut up shop, took 
my wife and family down, and settled immediately. 

As 1 did not go into the country on an a‘cono- 
xnical plan. I was lesolvcd to launch out a little, and 
live, as I could very well afford it, in a modelately 
genteel st^Ie. 1 set up a post-chaise, kept several 
horses, and tw’o livery servants. Tiiib appearance 
placed me on a level with the best families in the 
neighbourhood, and accordingly I was visited by all 
who claimed tile rank of genMefolks. 

})ut, alas! I found, not in this place, that happi¬ 
ness which I expected. I have been convinced by 
experience, that a market-town is not u proper 
situation for the retirement of those who wiSli tu 
tauste the pleasures of rural life, and to pass the 
evening of their days in a state of tranciuillitv. That 
you may judge of the impropriety of such a retreat, 
1 shall give you an account of my reception in it, 
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and of several circumstances, which render it less 
fit for the enjoyments of those peaceful and do¬ 
mestic pleasures, which every one .who retires from 
business expects, than the noisiest street in the 
metropolis of the*cinpire. ^ 

The first visits were paid us from motives of 
curiosity, under the pretence of politeness. Our 
persons, our address, our characters, were examined 
with all the severity of criticism, but without the 
candour of benevolence. The various remarks that 
were made., furnished, with improvements and em¬ 
bellishments, an inexlinxmtible fund of conversation 
for the next three raonlhs; and I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of procuring the literal reports of one or two 
of our examiners, which, as they have entertained 
me, I slvall communicate for your amusement. 

In the morning, after her first visit, the squire’s 
wife set out to, ease her mind of the burthen of intel¬ 
ligence under which it laboured; which she did, in 
every house she entered, in nearly the following 
words: 

Well, have you seen the new-comers ? Pray 
“ how do you like Mrs. Townsend ? Oh! 1 have a 
“ charming little anecdote concerning her. You 
“ must know, I have learnt who she was before she 
“ was man led. I thought as much—do you know 
“ her father was a cheesemonger in Thatnes-slreet— 
but he broke, you must know, and so Miss was 
“ taken from boarding-school, and in process of 
“ time arrived at tlie lugh dignity of upper-maid to 
** alderman Portsoken’s lady. But, being vast 
pretty, you must know;, and having had a prodi- 
** gious fine education, Mr. Townsend the comraon- 
** ©fmncil-man fell in love with her, and married her. 

This is all fact, you may depend upon it; for our 
“ Sally Tieard it this very morning at the shop — 
** Cant stay; but tboi^ght 1 would call and let you 
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know. You sc’c bow higb sonic people lioltl uj 
their heads, but you’ll understand how to look 
upon ’em now.- 7 -I have a little hundred places to 
" call at 60 good .morning.” 

Miss Pruc, <1 nuiden Kuly of irieproachable cha- 
raqter, set off on the .same expedition, as soon as sin 
had put on her morning cap. I’rindul of news, she 
could baldly contain herself till she arrived (as 
Foote describes it) at the lawyer’s brass-knorkci 
and mahogany-coloured door. Ko sooner waS she 
seated, than out it dew^ 

“ Well, Mrs. Lca.sam, we were at the new- 
“ comers’ last night; and such a night! W’hy they 
“ knovv no more of cards, than if they had not been 
used to play above five or six times a week in tin.!' 
“ lives. As to the father and mother, one should 
“ not expect much from persons, who, I suppose, 
got all their money in lloundsdiich : but really I 
“ pity the poor giils. They sat silent half.an hour; 
“ and then asked me, Lord help ’em! if I had read 
the last new thing that came out. Pray what do 
“ you think of their persons ?—Some people say the 
** younger is hande-omc; and indeed she docs sccui 
« very good-natured. But as to beauty!—all I 
shall say is—she does not please me. To be 
“ sure, they are both fair enough too—thqir features 
“ pretty regular, and some think their eyes very 
fine—but, Lord! so aukward, so modest, and yet, 
** at the same time, so much of the city air about 
“ them, that they are absolutely intolerable—In 
short, I don’t choose to speak out—1 am always 
** tender of the subject of characters—^but I have 
** heard something—” Here she concluded with a 
whisper, and in a great hurry withdrew. 

* The next house she called in at, was the apothe¬ 
cary’s. The apothecary was glad of a mouthful of 
news for his patients. His patients swallowiid it 
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eagerly, and soon aitcrwurds evacuated themselves 
on all their visitors, who Avent home, in great spirits, 
to spread what they had picked up among their 
families and friends; and tlfus, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, it was cocnmunicated over the 
whole parish. • 

With respect to myself, at the first weekly club 
after our arrival, the 'squire, the attorney, the apo¬ 
thecary, and two pr three gentlemen sots, who lived 
upon their means, as it is called, sat in judgment 
upon my character. After much debate, in Avhicb 
an equal portion of candour and discernment Avas 
displayed, I was found guilty of being a cockney, 
of never having hunted, of never having shot a par¬ 
tridge, of keeping a poor table, and yet, at the same 
time, living above my fortune; and lastly, of having 
a great deal of pride that little became me. 'fhe 
result was, that though they should condescend to 
call upon me, as long as ray pipe of excellent Port 
lasted, yet I was not to be admitted a member oi 
their jolly society. 

It is true, I visit, and am visited; but as 1 really 
do not take much pleasure in a drunken bout; as 1 
am not very well skilled in farming or fox-hunting; 
and from a tenderness of constitution, am obliged 
to be abstemious in the articles of eating and drink¬ 
ing,' AA'e commonly have more form in our meetings 
than cordiality. To assemble together for the sake 
of liberal and manly conversation is held insipid. 
My sons are never at home; and my daughters, who 
have been taught to set a high value on mental ac¬ 
complishments, neither give nor receive much satis- 
factftn in the company of those who think it the 
very summit of education, to have learned, at a 
boarding-school, to dance and play a minuet. 

The envy,* the jealousy, and the impertinence of 
the lower sort of people, is not less conspicuous and 

^VOL. •XI.III. 2 
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troublesome thon that of their superiors. If we 
send to buy any thing, wc arc forced to pay some¬ 
thing more than any body else, because wc arc the 
rich new-comers. If rny cow happens to break into 
neighbour Hodge’s field, she is pounded, without 
notice, because, forsooth, she is the Loudoiier’s 
cow. If we walk down the uwn, all the doois and 
windows are flung open, and crowded wjtli specta¬ 
tors, just ?s it IS in Loiidon at piy Lord Mayor’s 
show. My poor wife and cLiughtorb silks and 
sattins are criticized ni.ii unrcJtniing severity. 

Whenever m 3 ' seivants go to any shop, a set of 
go.ssips make u point of meeting them, in order to 
ask what 1 liad tor dinner, how much i mall beer is 
consumed by us in a week, and a thousand similar 
questions. No little art is made u^e of to persuade 
them that 1 am stingy, and that my place is the 
worst in the tow’n ; though, to my witain know¬ 
ledge, 1 am so far imposed upon, being a stranger, 
as that 1 aai forced to pay a third mure wages than 
any body else in the neiglibourliood. 

Nothing passes in my house but it becomes mutter 
of general conversation. If a cousin or an old ac¬ 
quaintance comes from London to spend a few days 
with me, no pains are spared to learn of the servants 
who and what he is; and if my servants know 
nothing about him, Miss Prue takes care to suggest, 
that he is in some low trade, a mere mechanic in 
his best suit of cloatlis. If he should take an even¬ 
ing walk with my daughters, unaccompanied with 
me or my wife, he is going to be married to one of 
them directly. His name,' his age, his origin, are 
immediately divulged; the fortune on bo^ tides 
ascertained, and the day fixed. 

If my wife and 1 happen to spar a little, as is 
bsual among those who love one another with the 
siacccest affection, a report is immediately circulated 
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that I use my wife, or that she uses me ill, and 
that, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, 
we do not live happily together. I can never buy 
hor sell a hor6e^ a cow, or a pig, nor change a ser> 
vant, but I am called behind'my bock a f»>ol for my 
pains, and it is hinted that I do not know whatd am 
about; and indeed how should I, since 1 am a cit ? If 
I make an alteration in my garden, dig a ditch, mend 
a pigstye, or thatch a hovel, my taste, my judg> 
ment, my prudence, are called in question, and it is 
charitably wished that 1 do not bring my noble to 
ninepcnce, and my ninepence to nothing. If, by 
the carelessness of my cook-maid, a joint of meat 
should happen to be a little tainted in the dog>days, 
it gets wind, and it is immediately said that I feed 
my I'amily on stinking meat for cheapness. If a 
loaf should be a little mouldy in damp weather, 
T am railed at fur keeping my bread till it is 
spoiled, rather than give it to a poor creature who 
is perishing with huiiger. In short, hardly a mouse 
can stir in any part of the house from the parlour to 
the scullery, but the barber, the chaudlersliop- 
keeper, the landlady at the alehouse, the mantua- 
makcr, and the char-woman, find means to get a 
knowledge of it for the eutettainment of their 
ciiftomcrs. 

Till I lived in this place, I never thought my¬ 
self of such consequence as to meiit general at¬ 
tention. In London, my next door neighbour 
neither knew nor cared what passed in my parlour 
and kitchen. I can however easily account for this 
difiercnce. In a market-town, of no great opulence 
ol extent, there are not objects enough to divert 
the idle. No plays, no auctions, no fine shops, no 
show^glasscs. Scarcely any amusement for sots, 
gossips, aAd old maids, but thinking and talking on 
the affairs and families of other people. The settle- 
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ment of a stranger in their torni is food to them for 
years. They have been too long used to the natives 
to find any novelty in their concerns, and perhaps 
have been induced to regard them with that par¬ 
tiality of long acquaintance or of relationship, which 
precludes malevolence. But strangers arc lawful 
game; and the cruelty of little minds is found to 
take a pleasure in detracting from their characters, 
and d^eating, by false and malignant representa¬ 
tions, those schemes of happiness with which they 
Battered themselves in retirement. 

Sick of such impertinence, and disgusted with the 
ilhuature of all around me, I have resolved to quit 
the markct'tovvn, and have just hired a house de¬ 
lightfully situated in a distant village. It is the 
paternal habitation of a man, who, having hopes of 
rising at court, chooses to leave this charming retreat, 
for a small daik house in one of the dismal lanes 
that lead into the Strand. I shall have no near 
neighbours but the vicar, who is not only a learned, 
virtuous, religious, and benevolent, but also an 
agreeable man. His family, all of whom have that 
elegance of mind which results from a taste for 
letters, will be much with mine. They have already 
ibrmed a reciprocal attachment. And I hope to 
have found at last, in this place, that happiness, 
which I vainly sought in a more frequented situa¬ 
tion. Of this £ am confident, that the honest sim¬ 
plicity of the rustics, if it is not? agreeable, is far 
less disgusting, than the pert, affected, ill-natured 
airs and manners of the little half-bred gentry in 
little country towns. 

The beauties of nature untouched by art, an 'kir 
sweot as it blows over the blossomed vale, peaceful 
hours, social cheerfulness, domestic joys, rural dig¬ 
nity—these are mine in my village retreat. Nor do 
1 regret the loss of formal visits, and that wretched 
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intercourse with little minds, which, while it wore 
away life in insipidity, exposed me to the envenomed 
blialVs of unmerited detraction. 


No. CLXXl, ^Cursory T/ioughis on Epistolaru 

IVnters. 


Wiir.N a writer has distinguished himself in his 
studied performances, and pleased us in those 
works, winch he intended for our perusal, we be¬ 
come intereslod in all that concerns him, and wish 
to be ac(]ua'rnted with his ideas, as they flowed, 
withoiit any view to their publication, in the open 
communications of a private and friendly corres¬ 
pondence. Beautiful minds, like beautiful bodies, 
appear graceful in an undress. The awe which 
they inspire, when surrounded with all their dignity, 
Is sometimes mote striking than pleasing; but we 
fee! ourselves relieved when admitted to their fami¬ 
liarity. Vv e iove to retire behind the scenes, and 
to 'observe the undisguised appearance of those, 
who plcasp us, when iudustriously decorated for 
public exhibition. • From this cause it has arisen, 
that the private letters of great men have been al- 
w'ays read with peculiar avidity. 

The Grecko, remarkaWe as they were for diver- 
sityjbf composition, have not left many models in 
the epistolary style. There is no doubt but that 
Xenophon excelled in it, though most of the letters 
which he wrAte, have either not been collected or 
preserved. Those of Socrates, Antisthenes, Aris- 
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tippus, Xenophon, ^gchines, and Philo, have never 
been popular. Those which pass under the name 
of Aristenetus, are of a taste less resembling the 
attic, than the oriental. The descriptions in them 
are poetically luxuriant, but the language is not 
pure, nor the style simple. 

The epistles of Phalaris have been much read by 
the learned; but though they are curious monu¬ 
ments of the genius of the tyrant, they are not ad¬ 
mirable specimens of epistolary composition. They 
are better known from the violent dispute they oc¬ 
casioned between Bentley and Boyle, than from 
their intrinsic merit. In some part of tlidt famous 
controversy, Bentley says, with his usual acrimony, 
that Boyle had made a bad book woisc by a bad 
edition of it. 

Cicero, the world’s great model in the oratorical 
and the philosophical, is no less eminent in the 
epistolary style. He rivaled his great patterns, 
the Greeks, in eloquence and philosophy; and he 
excelled them in his letters. His letters, indeed, were 
the genuine productions of his unassisted genius, and 
have a grace peculiar tO themselves. Many of his 
other works arc professedly imitations; but con¬ 
ducted with that art which characterises genius, 
and appropriates all it handles. His letters were 
not studied, they were the effusions of the mo¬ 
ment, they arose from the occasion, and please 
from tlieir air of truth and unaffected propriety. 
Whether business, pleasure, politics, philosophy, or 
conjugal and paternal affection, arc their subjects, 
they are equally excellent, and always pleasing. 
He wrote them without the least view of t^teir 
CQPiing to the public eye, and to this circumstance 
they owe a great share of their merit, their foeedom 
from affectation. Near a thousand uf them re¬ 
main, and furnish abundance of historical informa- 
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tion, at the same time that they exhibit the best 
models for this species ol writing. They arc 
thought not to appear to the best advantage in the 
Specimens whi(^h Dr. Middleton has inserted in his 
life of Cicero. No one was«better able to do them 
justice than that great biographer; but it is said, 
he committed the task of translation to some in* 
ferior assistant. 

There was an.age when the letters of Pliny were 
preferred to those of Cicero. They have, indeed, 
the glitter of an artificial polish, but they want the 
more captivating grace of natural beauty. They 
were studied, and they wear the appearance of 
study. He who delights in elaborate and highly 
finished composition, will be gratified in the perusal 
of Pliny ; but he will at the same time regret, if he 
has a taste for propriety, that this labour was not 
bestowed \Vhcre it would have been better placed. 
In a philosophical discourse, or a formal harangue, 
we expect the interposition of art; but, in an epistle, 
wc are better pleased with the genuine effusions of 
nature, than with the eflbrls of ingenuity. 

ISeneca’s Moral Essays have little right to the 
name of Epistles, with which he distinguished them. 
They are little more than a collection of common¬ 
place observations, abounding in wit and ingenious 
turns, but wholly destitute of elegance and grace. 
His faults, indeed, are sweet, as Quintilian said; but 
it is a sweetness which cloys, and can scarcely please 
any but a vitiated appetite. 

After the Latin had ceased to be a living language, 
many excellent books of letters were written in it. 

was the universal language of learning. The 
literati of different nations, the rude languages of 
whick would not repay the labour of cultivation, 
wisely cliche to communicate their thoughts in the 
pure dialect of the court of Augustus. Some of 
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the earliest of these are disgraced by the barbarism 
of the times. But Petrarch shines amidst the sur¬ 
rounding obscurity. True genius, like his, was 
sure to display its lustre, tliough it laboured und£fr 
the disadvantage of a*prevailing corruption of taste. 
His language is by no means a model. 

Politian had just pretensions to true genius. 
There is a warmth and vigour in his poetry, which 
fully proves him to have possessed the mens divinior. 
His epistles arc elegant, but, like those of Pliny, 
whom he imitated, they are formal and* aftected. 
Upon the whole, they are not unpleasing, and abound 
with beautiful language. 

Erasmus, a name that shines forth with peculiar 
glory in the annals of literature, justly possesses the 
first rank among tlic modern epistolary writers. 
His style indeed is not purely Ciceronian, though it 
displays many of its graces. It is entirely his own, 
though it often rises to a level with classical excel¬ 
lence. He was not so scrupulously exact in his 
taste, as to reject a barbarous and Gothic expres¬ 
sion, if it conveyed his ideas precisely. But he hud 
the skill to use it with such propriety, that it ac¬ 
quired, in his writings, a grace and dignity. No 
man was belter acquainted with the works of Cicero, 
and no man, after a few prejudices, formed in his 
youth, were removed, entertained a higher opinion 
of his beauties, or knew better how to imitate them. 
But he despised the sect of Ciceronians, who would 
scarcely admit a particle that was not to be found 
in their favourite author. He ridiculed them with 
admirable wit and eloquence, in his dialogue Cice- 
ronianus; nor would he give countenance to so 
didulous an affectation, by any part of his writings. 
More studious of copiousness and variety of matter, 
than of a scrupulous imitation of any ^model, he 
selects the most expressive word he can find in 
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the language, and by a judicious composition, ren¬ 
ders it agreeable and proper. With all their defects 
in point of purity of language, his letters are un¬ 
commonly entertaining; and have that spirit which 
genius can always exhibit, but which laborious dul- 
ness vainly imitates. There is a fund of Lucianic 
humour, in all his more familiar writings; in his 
colloquies it is most conspicuous; but it is also 
very remarkable in many of his epistles. Had he lived 
in an age when polite learning was more generally 
encouraged and cultivated, his productions would 
have been models of elegance, not inferior to the 
boasted relics of antiquity. But, unfortunately, 
he was engaged in the unpleasing disputes of pe¬ 
dantic theologists; and, instead of treading the 
flowery paths of Greek and Roman literature, for 
which he was adapted by nature, was obliged to toil 
through the thorny mazes of a barbarous, perplexed, 
and irrational system of divinity. His liberm mind 
soon perceived, and as soon avowed, the absurdity 
of the received modes and opinions; but he had 
too great a veneration for genuine Christianity, to 
neglect those studies, which his profession, as a 
Christian and an ecclesiastic, naturally led him to 
cultivate. He saw, and in great measure avoided, 
the inclegancics which abounded in the theological 
writings of his times; but it was not easy always to 
be upon his guard against them; and his mind re¬ 
tained a tincture* ot them, as waters are polluted 
with the impurities tlirough which they flow. 

1 omit a great number of epistolary writers, who 
had little merit of theii' own, and who derived all 
tlijAir fame from a servile imitation of Cicero. 
Among these is Paul us Manutius, who is said to 
have often spent a month in writing a single^letter. 
We see, indeed, in consequence of this scrupulous 
attention, an elegant and truly Ciceronian phrase- 
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ology; but we observe none of the native graces of 
unafiected composition. 

Our neighbours, the French, have arrogated great 
merit as epistolary writers. Their, genius and their 
language appear to bo well adapted to excel in it. 
But some of their most celebrated writers have re¬ 
nounced the advantages which nature gave them, 
and have spoiled all the beauties of sentiment and 
vivacity, by an unseasonable psofusion of wit. 
Balzac wearies his reader with the constant recur¬ 
rence of laboured ingenuity. 

Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts expres¬ 
sed with great elegance. The language of com¬ 
pliment disgusts, in other writers, by its unmeaning 
sameness and formality. 11c has given it the grace 
of delicacy. But even he, though indisputably a 
line writer, is justly censured by Bohours, for 
thoughts wiiich the critic calls false.* Like many 
others, he has neglected real beauties for arti6ci^ 
ornaments. 

Our own countrymen have honourably distin¬ 
guished themselves in this, as well as in every other 
kind of elegant composition. The epistolary style 
of Swift is thought, by many, to excel all others. 
It has purity, case, expression, and force. Pope’s 
Letters are lively and delicate. Shenstone’s are 
much read; hut it may be doubted whether they 
have that peculiar and striking excellence, whicii 
fihould place them among the classics of our countr 3 ^ 

The late Lord Chesterhed, though justly decried 
as a moral instructor, is admired as a writer of pe¬ 
culiar elegance. No man n^torc closely and success¬ 
fully imitated the French, in every circumstatficc. 
L«ke them, he writes with perspicuity, vivacity, and 
that gracefulness which is sure to please, and which 
he so strenuously recommends. He^s himself a 
proof of the efficacy of grace; for, with all his merit. 
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he was certainly superficial, and yet obtained a de¬ 
gree of fame, which more solid writers have seldom 
possessed. 

• Much has been said on the epistolary style; as 
if any one style could be appropriated to the great 
vaiiety of subjects which are treated of in letters. 
E ihc, it is true, should distinguish familiar letters, 
written on the common afi'airs of life; because the 
mind is usually a), ease while they are composed. 
15ut, even in these, there incidentally arises a topic, 
which re<]uirc6 elevated expression, and an inverted 
construction. Not to raise the style on these occa¬ 
sions, is to write unnaturally; for nature teaches 
us to express animated emotions of every kind in 
animated language. 

The impassioned lover writes unnaturally, if ho 
writes with the ease of Sevigne. The dependent 
writes unnat*urally to a superior, in the style of fa¬ 
miliarity. The suppliant writes unnaturally, if ho 
rejects the figures dictated by distress. Conver¬ 
sation admits of every style but the poetic, and 
what are letters but written conversation ? The 
gicat rule is, to follow nature, and to avoid an 
afi'ected manner. 


No, CLXXII. the Necessity Exerche, 

Amusements^ and an Attention to Health in a 
Life (f Study, In d Letter. 


I HAPPENED accidentally to meet a fellow-collegian, 
with whom, before we were separated by the ca- 
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price of fortune, I was intimately acquainted. 
Surely it is he, said I; but, alas, how changed ! 
pale, emaciated, with hollow and lack-lustre eye, is 
this my old school-fellow, whose rtyldy cheeks and 
cheerful countenance displayed health and happi¬ 
ness ? What can have reduced my poor friend to 
so wretched a condition ? Intemperance, or some 
dreadful disease, must have stolen away his youth, 
and hurried him to a premature old age. 

While I was thus reflecting, he passed me without 
taking notice. He seemed indeed to be so entirely 
wrapped up in contemplation, as to pay no regard 
to external objects. My curiosity and friend¬ 
ship were too much interested, to suffer him to 
leave me without giving some account ofhimsell. 

1 soon overtook him, and he no sooner recognised 
me, and perceived my surprise at his appearance, 
than he proceeded to assign the causes 'of it, 

“ You know, my friend,” said he, “ my first and 
“ strongest passion was for literary fame. Flattered 
by mv friends, and encouraged at ray school, I 
persuaded myself I was advancing in the career' 
“ of glory, and, with all the ardour of enthusiasm, 
devoted every moment of my life to the pursuit 
“ of learning. Puerile diversions had no charms 
“ for me. A book was my sole delight, my con- 
stant companion, and was never laid aside, but 
“ while iny mind was employed in composition. 
“ During my residence at the ufiiversity, 1 spent 
“ the time which my companions allotted to rural 
“ amusements, in examining those repositories of 
“ ancient learning, the public libraries. I saw in- 
“ deed the futility of scholastic logic, but a deilro 
** to«qualify myself for the public exercises, led me 
to the attentive perusal of Wallis and Saunderson. 
** The same motive engaged me in the^dreary sub- 
tiltics of metaphysics. Such studies engrossed 

$ 
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tl»e greater part of my first three years, with little 
advantage and no pleasure. The fatigue would 
have been intolerable, had it not sometimes been 
alleviated by the charms of poetry. My favourite 
“ Virgil and Horace, and efvery polite writer of 
modern times, afforded, in their turn, an agreeable 
“ recreation. My exercises were honourably dis- 
tinguished, and praise to an ingenuous mind is 
“ the best reward of learned labours. 

“ With my character for application and sobriety 
(not to boast of my attainments), I found no 
difficulty in obtaining orders. The head of my 
“ house procured me a curacy in a small country 
town. Thither I went, not without my collection 
of books, the use of which 1 would not have fore- 
gone for a mitre. 1 had no other wish than to 
“ improve myself in learning, and to perform the 
« duty of an ecclesiastic with decency and devo- 
<* tioii. I was happy in the prospect of spending 
<* my time uninterrupted by the intrusion of my 
academical friends, whom youth and high spirits 
“ would often lead to a noisy behaviour little con- 
** sistent with meditation. My want of experience 
concealed from me the difficulty of pursuing the 
« line of conduct which inclination pointed out. 
“ I found it was necessary, to my good reception 
“ among my parishioners, to give up the greatest 
part of the day to a participation in their amusc- 
“ ments. In vairf was it that I laboured to excel 
in the pulpit. There was not a man in tlie place 
« who had an idea of the dignity or utility of lite- 
rary excellence, and who would not most cordially 
ItAvc hated even a Clarke or a Tillotson, if he 
“ had never been in at the death of a hare, nor 
« drunk his bottle at the club. The parson, in their 
“ idea of hii$ Character, was^a jolly fellow in black, 
<< who was to lead a careless life all the week, and 

VOr.. Mill. A A 
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** preach against it on Sundays. 1 could not bring 
myself to take delight in a fox-chase, and, 
though good-nature prevented me from showing 
*< my diblike, I could never meet any of the hun- 
** tors with satisfaction. I'he little pleasure I took 
** in the only society that was to be obtained, still 
“ farther confirmed me m my recluse mode of life. 
“ When my resolution appeared unchangeable, I 
was suffered to live as I pleased, with the character 
** of an odd, but inoffensive man. In this unmo- 
lested retreat, 1 found time to go through a com- 
plete course of ecclesiastical history. I acquired 
** a sufficient knowledge of the oriental languages to 
“ enable me to read the Polygloit. 1 wrote a great 
** number of sermons and theological treatises, and 
** made many corrections in the vulgar translation 
of the Bibh*. So wholly engrossed was I by my 
“ darling pursuits, that I seldom left my chamber. 
“ In vain did the vernal sun invite. The music of 
** a pack of hounds, which ficquently po'-'-cd my 
“ window, had no charms in my cars. The rural 
“ sports of every kind were tedious and insipid. To 
“ my books I returned from every trifling avocation, 
“ with redoubled ploasnie, and endeavoured to rc- 
pay the loss of an hour in the day, by devoting a 
“ great portion of the night to study. 

“ It is really true, that my chief motive for appli- 
“ cation was, a love of learning. Yet I will be so 
“ ingenuous as to own, I sometiifles formed a wish, 
“ that ray small share of meriti, if I had any, might 
** attract the notice of my superiors. There is a 
“ time of life when fame alone appears to be an in- 
** adequate reward of great labour. It flatters fAot 
** Natural love of distinction which we all possess, 
but it furnishes no convenience in the time of want 
** and infirmity. There was in the neighbourhood 
“ a little living of one hundred a year, with a house 
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' and garden, in a style of decent elegance which 
‘ becomes a scholar. The patron was the esquire 
‘ of the next parish, who had always treated me 
‘‘with singular fespect. I was foolish enough to 
‘ suppose his regard for my character would induce 
‘ him to bestow his benefice on me; but 1 found 
' when it became vacant, he had staked and lost 
‘ the next presentation at a game at whist with a 
‘ clerical fox-hunter. 

I was at last taken notice of by my diocesan. 

* He had heard of my indefatigable diligence, and 
‘ recommended me to an eminent publisher, as a pro- 

* per person to make an index to a very voluminous 
‘ work. 1 eagerly undertook the task, with a view 
‘ to please so great a man, and finished it in less 
‘ than a year and a half. The books were printed 

* on a small letter, and this work did iny eyes an 
‘ injury,which they will never recover; but it must 

* be owned, on the other hand, that the bookseller 
‘ gave me in return a bank note of ten pounds. An 
‘ index author seldom acquires reputation. He 
‘ is indeed seldom known; but if he happens to be 
‘ discovered, the accuracy of his work is, in the 
' opinion of many, a kind of disgrace to him. It 
‘ seems to argue a degree of phlegmatic dulnos 

* and of patient labour, rarely in the power of gj- 
‘ nius. It will not therefore be thought wonderful 
‘ that this laborious work produced no other ellects 
’* than the injury t)f my eyes, and the payment of 

* my tailor’s bill. • 

“ In this curacy I stdl continue, without any 
‘ prospect of change, unless when blindness, oc- 
‘ (Aisioned by intemperate study or the infirmities 
of age, shall oblige me to resign. 1 am not of a 
discontented disposition, nor do 1 relate my con- 
‘ dition witA*^ design to criminate others for their 
‘ neglect of me. Preferment I never sought by 
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** those methods which the world agrees to be the 
“ best suited to procure it. 1 have therefore no 
right to complain of the want of that which 1 did 
not rightly pursue. My motiv&for tliis cornmii- 
** nication is to prevent others from incurring misery 
« by too great attachment to objects laudable in 
** themselves. 1 can never discountenance an at- 
tention to literature. I still love it. I still vene- 
rate those that have excelled in it. But a sincere 
** regard for many of the most amiable and useful 
of my species, induces me to remind them, that 
** they have a body which requires a great share of 
their attention, and that no satisfaction arising 
from study can ultimately counterbalance the loss 
of sight, and that long train of nervous diseases 
** superinduced by unremitted application. 

** 1 mean not to excite your sympathy: nor will 
“ I exaggerate my evils by description. My ap- 
pearaiice has already convinced you that 1 am the 
“ victim of disease. Nor will you hesitate to bc- 
lieve that the stone, the gout, the hypochondria, 
“ which have worn out my tender frame, w'cre de- 
** rived from an attention unrelieved by the usual 
** and necessary relaxations.—Had 1 been wi^e 
“ enough to have mounted a horse during the in- 
“ tervals of reading, and to have entered into chccr- 
** ful company at the close of a thoughtful day, 1 
** might have prolonged my favourite enjoyments 
** to a happy old age. ' 

“ 1 am philosopher enough to bear with patience 
a condition which 1 cannot alter; yet 1 sometimes 
“ think, though witliout the least degree of envy, 
“ that an old school-fellow of mine, of a very Gif* 
“ ferent turn from myself, is. far happier. I remcm- 
** her I used to laugh at him, and think hiln very 
“ silly, when, at the time we were at iTie University 
together, he used to miss an ingenious lecture for 
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the sake of a ride, and spend the three shillings 
with which 1 should have bought a book, in the 
*< hire of a horse. It is true, indeed, that he need 
not, and ought not, to have neglected his mental 
“ improvement, because he’hadmany opportunities 
“ of relaxation after the hours of study were elapsed. 
“ Yet if I judge of his conduct by the apparent 
** effects of it at present, it appears to me in a less 
hlameable light than it used to do. He is now at 
“ the age of sixt 3 '’-three, for he was somewhat older 
than myself, and retains all the vigour and alcrt- 
ness of a young man. His countenance is hale, 
** his limbs muscular, and he reads I lie service and 
“ the news-paper, the only things he does read, 
without spectacles. 

** He set out in life as friendless as^myself. He 
“ engaged jn a curacy in a sporting country. Ilis 
love- of held diversions soon introduced him to 
** what was called the best company. Pie possessed 
the external graces of behaviour, and at the same 
“ lime was deeply skilled in horse-flesh, and had 
“ Bracken’s Iwriery by heart. Such merits could 
not long pass unrewarded. A baronet in the 
** neighbourhood grew fond of him, and introduced 
him to his family; one of whom was an only 
daughter, of no great personal or mental accom- 
** plishments. My friend, however, admired her 
** fortune, and found no difficulty iu obtaining her 
hand. The living on which he now resides was 
“ part of her portion, and, though of no great 
** value, yet it furnishes him with a pretty snug 
sporting-box. He commonly reads prayers in ^ 
<^)iis boots and spurs, while his hunter stands 
** neighing in the poich till honest Moses has twanged 
** through his nose the final and joyful Amen. It 
« is true, Viry old friend has no taste, no learning, 

** no refinement, but he has the use of his eyes« and 
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a never>ccasing flow of spirits; he can walk as well 
** as ever, has an excellent digestion, and plenty to 
*< furnish it with constant employment. 

« But his example is not to be followed, since he* 
has run into an extretne, more culpable, though 
less pernicious to himself than mine is to me. 
Far happier and wiser the philosophical FiUphra- 
** nor, who, with the warmest affection for learn* 
“ ing, restrained it, as he luis every other inor- 
“ dinate attachment, by the rules of prudence; 

and by paying all the attention which nature and 
** reason require, to his body and to his mind, bus 
** advanced the condition of both to a high degree 
of attainable perfection.” 


No. CLXXIII. On l/ir Merits of Coxelcy as a 

Poet. 


‘riiL biographers of. our English authors have 
sometimes fallen into a mistake, which renders the 
truth of their story suspected. Their accounts are 
truly panegyrics. The hero of their tales, like the 
lover in the romance, is adorned vi ith every good 
quality. Not content to relate facts with impartia¬ 
lity, tiicy extenuate what is culpable, and exagge¬ 
rate all that can admit of commendation. In truth, 
they who have exhibited the lives of our authors, 
have usually been the editors of their works; aMl 
(;ith£r from a real and natural fondness for those 
'd'ings on which they have bestowed care, or from 
the less laudable motive of promoting tlic'circulation 
of a book in which they were interested, have spoken 
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too highly even of those who merit moderate ap* 
pluuse. But it is not wonderful if the trader repre¬ 
sents his own merchandize as the best in the market¬ 
place. • 

It was the lot of Cowley to be handed down to 
posterity by a writer who was famous in his day for 
eloquence. Dr, Sprat probably undertook the 
ofHce of a biographer, with a design to display his 
talents in a spdcies of oratory which the Homan 
rhetoricians called the demonstrative. lie dis¬ 
charged it well as an artist, but failed as an accurate 
historian. By placing Cowley in the first I'ank of 
poets, he has in eficct degraded him from the 
subaltern station which he had else preserved 
unmolested. Dr. Sprat owed much of his own 
fame to the poet who had compared his style to the 
gentle and majestic current of the Thames; and 
returned tlie compliment, perhaps from other 
motives than those of gratitude; for the higher 
Cowley was exalted, the greater honour was 
reflected on those whom he had commended. Of 
this celebrated Bishop of Uochester, Lord Orrery 
has said, few men have gained a greater character 
for elegance and correctness, and few men liavc 
deserved it less. And of the poet whom he praised, 
the great Drydcn has with diffidence remarked, that 
somewhat of the purity of English, somewhat of 
more equal thoughts, somewhat of sweetness in the 
numbers; in one word, somewhat of a finer turn 
and more lyrical verse, is yet wanting. 

Whatever are his de|’c'Cts, no poet has been more 
liberally praised. Lord Clarendon has said, he 
mftdc a flight above all men; Addison, in his 
account of the English Poets, that he improved 
upon the Theban bard; the Duke of Buckingham 
upon his lombstonc, that he was the English 
Pindar, the Horace, the Virgil, the Delight, the 
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Glory, of his Times. And with respect to the 
harshness of his numbers, the eloquent Sprat tells 
us, that if his verses in some places seem not aei 
soft and flowing as one wold have them, it was his 
choice, and not his fault. 

Such is the applau'e lavished on a writer who is 
now seldom read. That he could ever be esteemed 
as a pindaric poet, is a curious literary phaenomemm. 
He totally mistook his own gfiniu'^, when ho 
thought of imitating Pindar. Ho totally .mistook 
the genius of Pindar when ho thought his 
own incoherent sentiments and numbers bore the 
least resemblance to tlie wild, yet regular sub¬ 
limity of tbo Theban. He neglected even those 
forms, llie strophe, antistroplic, and epode, which 
oven imitative duhiess can copy. Sublime imagery, 
vehement patiios, poetic fire, w'hicli constitute the 
essence of the pindaric ode, arc incompatible with 
witty conceits, accurate antitheses, and vulgar 
expression. All these imply the coolness of deli¬ 
berate composition, or the meanness of a little 
mind ; both of them most repugnant to the truly 
pindaric ode, in which all is rapturous and noble. 
Wit of any kind would be improperly displayed in 
such composition; but to increase the absurdity, 
the wit of Cowley is often false. 

If the end of poetry is to please, harmony of verse 
is essential to poetry, for, without it, poetry cannot 
please. It is not possible, that any whose ear has 
been attuned to the melody of good composition, 
should read a single ode of Cowley without being 
shocked w'ith discord. There is often nothing left 
but^ the jingle at the end to distinguish poeiAs 
renowned for their sublimity, from aSected prose. 
Such poetry may justly incur the ri^culous title 
of Prose run mad. 

Yet is there sometimes interwoven a purple 
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patch, as Horace calls it; a fine expression, a truly 
poetical thought, an harmonious couplet; but it 
occurs not often enough to repay the reader for the 
toilsome task of wading through a tedious assem¬ 
blage of disproportioned and discordant stanzas. 
Of such consist his Pindarics; which, though they 
procured him the greatest sharp of his reputation, 
deserved it least. Many of his other poems, if we 
consider the rude state of versification, and the bad 
taste of .the times, have great merit; and had he 
made Tibullus his model, instead of Pindar, his 
claim to the first rank of poets had not been called 
in question. The tenderness of love, and the soft 
language of complaint, were adapted to his genius. 
But he chose to tread in the footsteps of Alcaeus, as 
he says himself, who, according to the Ilalicarnas- 
sian, combined the xon or adopted . 

the grand as well as the sweet. 

That he had a taste for Latin poetry, and wTotc 
in it with elegance, the well-known Epitaph on 
himself, upon his retirement, and an admirable 
imitation of Horace, are full proofs. But, surely, 
his rhetorical biograplicr makes use of the figure 
hyperbole, when he affirms that Cowley has excelled 
the Romans themselves. He was inferior to many 
a writer of less fame in the Musae'Anglicano*. But 
still he had great merit; and 1 must confess 1 
have read his Latin verses with more pleasure than 
any of his English can aflord. 

But, after all the*honours that have been accumu¬ 
lated on his name ,aB a poet, his great merit 
consisted in prosaic composition. In this depart- 
rSent he is an elegant, a pleasing, a judicious 
writer. His love of retirement and contemplation 
qualihcd him for a moralist; and it is much to be^ 
lamented, iKat he did not devote a greater part of 
his time to a kind of writing which appeared natural 
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to him, and in which he excelled. The language 
of his heart shines forth in the little he has left US| 
and we cannot but love it. 

Mitch more of that language wouldhave descended 
to posterity, if his friehds, from a mistaken opinion 
of propriety, had not suppressed his private letters. 
Dr. Sprat and Mr. Ciid'ord were avowedly possessed 
of many ; and the very reason assigned by the 
biographer, for their suppressioti, should have 
operated in their publication. The letters that pass 
between particular friends, says he, if they are 
written as they ought to be, that is, I suppose, in 
an artless manner, can scarcely ever be tit to see 
the light. How great an injury would polite learn¬ 
ing liave sustained, if the friends of Cicero had 
thought like Sprat and Chiford ! 

They would better have consulted the reputation 
of the poet, had they pronounced the Pindarics 
unfit to see the light. Editors, in general, would 
act mure honourably^ in exhibiting only the best of 
their author’s productions, than in praising, as well 
as publishing, all that has fallen from his pen. But, 
in truth, to have left out any part of his poems, 
would, in that age, have been an unpardonable 
omission; for who should dare to mutilate a Pindar i 

Time, the great arbiter of reputation, has already 
begun to strip the poet of his borrowed honours. 
A critic, whose genius and judgment keep pace 
with each other, and who illuminaies every subject 
on which he treats, has allotted Cowley his just 
species of praise, and has given the world, in a 
judicious selection of his works, all that they pos¬ 
sessed of real value. ^ 

Or these the prose forms a principal part. It is 
w'riUcn in a style suihciently flowing to prove that 
Cowley was net destitute of a musical Jar; a cir- 
eumstance which countenances the opinion of those 
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who maintain that he affected a rugged style. Was 
it a compliance with the taste of the age, that 
induced him to affect deformity ? Unfortunate 
compliance with a deplorable taste. He, as well as 
they whom he imitated, Donne and Jonson, were 
unquestionably possessed of great learning and 
ingenuity; but they all neglected the graces of 
composition, and will, therefore, soon be numbered 
among those onpe celebrated writers, whose utility 
now consists in filling a vacancy on the upper shelf 
of some dusty and deserted library. 


No. CLXXIV. Cursory and General Hints on the 

• Choice of' Hooks. 


The scarcity of Books, a few centuries ago, was 
the principal obstacle to theadvancement of learning. 
The multitude of them is become, in the present 
age, scarcely less injurious to its interests, by 
distracting the student in iiis choice, and by diffusing 
an incorrect and undistinguishing taste. 

To read all books on all subjects, would require 
an uninterrupted* attention during the longest life 
even of an Antedil,uvian. To read only the most 
celebrated, written in a few languages, is an employ¬ 
ment sufficient to fill ■'up every hour of laborious 
application. For the sake then of saving time, and 
of directing the judgment of the inexperienced, it 
becomes an useful attempt to suggest some general 
hints, which-may tend to facilitate selection. 

One rule of the greatest consequence is, to rea d 
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only or chiefly the original treatises in all the various 
departments of science, and of literature. Nearly 
the same space of time, though not the same degree 
of attention, is necessary to peruse the faint copied 
of imitative industry, as would appropriate to the 
student the solid productions of native genius. This 
rule is more particularly to be observed on the first 
entrance on study. The foundation must be laid 
deep, and formed of solid materials. The super¬ 
structure will often admit slight and superficial 
appendages. When wc have studied the fine relics 
of those who have lived before us, we may derive 
much pleasure from attending to the additional 
labours of contemporary genius. Hut to begin witit 
these is to found, like the fool recorded in the 
Gospel, an edifice in the sand. 

It were no less presumptuous than superfluous to 
address directions in the choice of authors,, to the 
learned. But we may venture, without arrogance, 
to point out a few to the notice of the young and 
ingenuous pupil, with a design to abbreviate or 
facilitate his labour. 

He who is entering on the study of divinity, will 
naturally devote his first attention to the scrlpttires. 
The original language of the Old Testament is often 
unknown even to the learned and ingenious; and 
notwithstanding what some critics have, as it were, 
officially observed on the subject, the neglect of it, 
though culpable, is seldom attended with much 
disadvantage. But the knowledge of Greek is 
indispensably necessary, if theology is pursued as 
a profession. 

The prophetical parts* will claim the greate.'^t 
shave of attention in the perusal of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Dr. Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of 
the Prophecies will be a sufficient guide for subse¬ 
quent application to them. To illustrate the New 
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Tpstaraent, it vrill be proper to have recourse to 
Pprcy^s Key to it, to Trapp’s Notes, to Locke on 
the Epistles, and to Mede on the Apocalypse. 
With these assistances the student, iiv-ho is not 
deficient in natural ability, will make a competent 
proficiency, even though he should totally neglect 
• those myriads of treatises which have rendered the 
body of divinity, as it is called, enormous beyond 
comprehension. • 

The student in physic is commonly introduced to 
the knowledge of it by a public lecturer, who 
superintends, or at least directs, his course of 
reading. NulurnI and experimental science, in all 
their ramifications, arc in some degree requisite to 
his further advancement. These alone will indeed 
render him ingenious in his closet, but will avail 
little at the bedside without other aid. To these 
rniust be added a most accurate observation of the 

i 

human frSme in all its fluctuations of health, disease, 
and convalescence. The reading of cases strictly 
delineated, is found to be the best succedaneum 
wheic actual practice and observation are pre¬ 
cluded. System is in general delusive and insuffi¬ 
cient. 

To the professed lawyer, scarcely any book on 
the subject of law is uninteresting or useless. But 
he who pursues the study merely as an accomplish¬ 
ment in a comprehensive plan of education, will 
find all the necessary lights in the volumes of Gro- 
tius, Puifendorf, Biyn, and Blackstonc. 

He who wishes to gam a complete knowledge of 
grammar, may saccebd in his attempt without 
leading his memory with the works of Priscian, or 
Or those thousands who have toiled in this circum- 
scribod province. Let him, after having studied 
grammatically the elements of Latin and Greek, 

VO I.. XL 111. £ B 
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digest the Hermes of Harris, aod the Introduction 
of Lowth. 

The art of rhetoric never yet formed an English 
orator* It is one of those artificial assistances of 
genius, which genius, wants not, atnl of which 
dulness can little avail itself. But as tliere are 
excellent books written on it, the general scholar 
must pay it his attention. Let him then read 
Cicero on the Orator, and Quinctj'lian’s Institutes, 
and he need not trouble himself with those meagre 
treatises which give a bard name to the natural 
modes of expression, and teach us that, like liudi- 
bras, we cannot ope our mouths, but out there dies 
a trope. 

He who is impelled by necessity or inclination to 
attend to logic may with propriety neglect all the 
rubbish of the schools, and next to the Stagyrite 
himself, study only the works of Saunderson, 
Wallis, Watts, and Harris. 

If the barren field of metaphysics is ever capable 
of repaying the toil of cultivation, it can only bo 
when the attention is confined to such authors as 
Locke, Hucheson, and Beattie. 

If ethics are to be considered in the systematical 
method of a science, the moral philosophy of 
Hucheson may be recommended as one of the 
clearest, the most elegant, and the conciscst trea* 
tises that have appeared upon them. The numerous 
writers who have fabricated fanciful and destructive 
systems, may be sufiered to suik in the gulph oi' 
oblivion never to emerge. 

In natural philosophy, the airy fabrics of hypo¬ 
thetical visions ought not to claim the attcntion„pf 
a moment. The sun of Newton has absorbed the 
radiance of all other luminaries in this department. 
His works and those of his followers will, of course, 
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supersede the infinite number of folios, which, to 
use the expressions of Horace, may be sent to wrap 
up frankincense and perfumes, the only way in 
tvhich they ciin^ now be useful. He to whom the 
works of the great philosopher are unintelligible, 
may acquiesce with security in the illustrations of 
Pemberton .ind Kowning. The lover of natural 
history, zoology, and botany, will not be at a loss 
in the selection books, while fame resounds the 
nunies of Buffon, of Pennant, of Linnmus. The 
Koiminces of Pliny and his imitators will have no 
clicirms with the lover of truth. 

To the clas»ical scholar, the proper books are 
usu,(11y pointed out by the superintendants of his 
education; and when once he has tasted them, his 
own cultivated feelings will direct him in the choice 
of modern productions. Every one knows who were 
the best authors in the Augustan age; and the chief 
caution necessary is, that the text of a Virgil, a 
Horace, an Ovid, may not be lost in the attention 
given to the tedious comments of a few Dutchmen. 
1 have known those who have toiled through the 
clast>ics, cum notis variorumj much less acquainted 
with them than he who never read them but in 
Sandby’s edition. In attending to Burman and 
Ileinsius, they overlooked the text; which was lost 
like a jewel in a dunghill. These laborious annota* 
tors explain what needs not explanation, and, with 
a little cniical knavery, pass by a real difficulty 
without notice. I pm convinced that a taste for the 
classics is rather impeded than promoted by the 
Dauphin edition, in which boys are initiated; but in 
\^iich the woids of the author are choaked, like 
wholesome plants among weeds, by the notes and 
interpretation. To be possessed of comments on 
tile classics is however desirable, for difficulties 
.will sometimes occur which at first sight perplex 
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the most ingenious; but I should prefer, for common 
reading, such editions as that of Jones’s Horace. 

Directions for the formation of the lady’s library 
have often been wanted by those, 'yho, with an in¬ 
clination for the elegant amusement of reading, 
have been unable to indulge it without danger, 
because they had none to guide them in their 
choice. In my humble opinion, the following books 
might have a place in it, not only»without har-ard 
of ill consequences, but with great advantage to 
taste, and to that personal beauty which arises 
from mental. All tne periodical publications of 
repute that have been written on the. model oi the 
Spectator, llollin’s Works, Plutarch’s Lives, Sliaks- 
pcare, Milton, Pope, and the most esteemed histo¬ 
rians of their own country, may be strongly recom¬ 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best translations 
of the ancients, Pope^s Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, 
and Melmoth’s Pliny. If French books arc required, 
those of lloilcau, Fontenelle, Lc Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with: Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct¬ 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental* They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cawtiously. Reli¬ 
gious books will find a place, bpt not without re¬ 
striction; for there is a species of devotional 
composition, which, by inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption,vvhi]e itseen^ 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi¬ 
lity of heart and warmth of limey, the softer sex is 
supposea to be most inclined to admit tho cirois oi* 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV, Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey, on 

Ropes Translation, Mr. Spence*s Essay, 

* 


It is generally agreed, that the Odyssey, is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is tiiought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Ilonier’s old age, when it may reasonably be sup¬ 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. “ In the Odyssey,” says that critic, “ he 
“ may be justly said to resemble the setting sun, 
** whose grandeur still remains without the original 
“ heat of his beams. Like the ocean, whose very 
shores when deserted by the tide, mark out how 
wide it sometimes flows; so Homer’s genius, when 
“ ebbing into all those fabulous and incredible 
raniblings of Ulysses, shows plainly how sublime 
it once had been. 1 am speaking of old age, but 
“ it is the old age of Homer.** 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
.and disregarded. It has, however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
repeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. LveVy school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is^ solicitous to learn the adven¬ 
tures of the wise Ulysses: though wisdom it may be 
<^iupposcd, would he commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Ody^ey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain; but a prepoSisession in favour of eetablished 
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customs, has hitherto prevented our public schools 
from substituting it in tlie room of the Iliad. That 
the Iliad should bo neglected is not indeed to be, 
wished, but that it should engross our whole atten- 
tion^ to the utter exclusion of the Odyssey, is 
certainly unreasonable. 

The Iliad presents us with a rough prospect, like 
that of high mountains, craggy rocks, and foaming 
cataracts; while the Odyssey exhibits a softer 
scene, and suggests ideas similar to those which arise 
from the landscape, where all is mild, serene, and 
beautiful. The one is like the pictures of Poussin, 
the other like those of Claude Lorain, A reader 
admires the Iliad, but he loves the Odyss'cy. 

The works of Homer appeared so early in the 
world, and since their appearance have been so fre¬ 
quently praised and illustrated, that at^ this late 
period it is not necessary to add to the general 
panegyric. Suffice it to recommend the perusal of 
a few authors, which may clear the way to the study 
of the Odyssey. Among these, are the papers in 
the Adventurer on this subject. Pope’s Notes to his 
Translation, and above all, Mr. Spence’s very ele¬ 
gant iind ingenious Essa 3 ^ As to the Translation 
itself, it abounds with faults aud absurdities. With¬ 
out derogating from the merit of Pope as an 
original poet, we may venture to pronounce his 
Odyssey a paraphrase, rather than a just translation 
of Homer. The copy no more ' resembles the 
picture, than the portrait on a :ign post usually 
resembles the personage intended to be exhibited. 
The chief beauty of llomcr is simplicity, which, in 
tbe Translation, is sacrificed to a gaudy glare and 
artiheial embellishments. As a poem considered by 

w m ^ ^ m m M ^ 

Itself, It has many beautiful passages; but as ii 
translation, it is perhaps unworthy the repatation it 
has obtained. 
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To censure so celebrated a name, might appear 
arrogant in an individual, were he not supported by 
many and judicious critics. Mr. Spence, whose 
opinion is decisive, and, instar omnium, points out 
defects in Pope’s Translatfon, which could never 
have escaped so great a poet but from haste and 
weariness, In this w’ork, Pope was assisted by 
inferior writers ; but as the whole is published under 
his name, he wfll ever be answerable for its faults. 


The translation of the Iliad, though a very excellent 
model of versification, exhibits not a just picture 
of the simple, yet magnificent, IMaconian. 

Mr. Spence's Essay, at the same time that it will 


exhibit the deformities of the Translation, will in¬ 


spire a taste for the beauties of the original; and, 
indeed, the general remarks, which are interspersed 
with the greatest judgment and elegance, will 
contribute to teach a just metliod oi‘ criticism in 
almost every species of })oetry. 


Mr. Spence was a truly classical writer. He w'as 
))0 less amiable iu his manners than pleavsing in his 
productions. That he chiefly wrote ui dialogue is 
(o be lamented; for that form, where the persons 
ore fictitious, has seldom been approved iu England, 
though it lias often succeeded in Prance. 



No. CLXXVl. Thouf^kls on the (Kdipus Tyrannv.s 
of Sophocles, and several Circumstances respecting 
•d the Grecian Drama. 

Of the ilfreotircck dramatic poets, Sophocles is 
the most celebrated; and of the productions of 
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Sophocles, the CEdipus Tyrannus is the roost ex¬ 
cellent. It has stood the test of the severest criti¬ 
cism. The unities of time, place, and action, are. 
inviolably preserved: and while the Traji^cdy satis¬ 
fies the critic, who judges it by the laws of Aristotle, 
it pleases the common reader and spectator, who 
forms his opinion from the feelings of his nature. 
Never was there a tale more affecting than that of 
CBdipus, and never was it told more pathetically 
than by Sophocles. Many a tear has it excited 
from an Athenian audience, whose liearts were 
ever finely susceptible of the sentiments of huma¬ 
nity : but the best translation of it would not equally 
please in a modern theatre. Many other causes of 
its failure may be assigned, besides that simplicity, 
artlessness, and incomplexity of fable, which the 
taste of the moderns is too much vitiated to lelish. 

Jo the first place, it must be considered, that 
every original composition must lose something of 
its beauty from the best translation. It is a common 
remark, that the spirit of an author, like that of some 
essences, evaporates by transfusion. Toreign man¬ 
ners, and foreign customs, are seldom understood by 
B common audience, and as seldom approved. The 
majority of an English audience are unacquainted 
with ancient learning, and can take no pleasure in the 
representation of men and things which have not 
fallen under<t^eir notice. Add to this, that they love 
to see Tragedies formed on their own histories, or 
on histories in which they are in some manner nearly 
iutercsted. When Shakspeare’s historical dramas 
are represented, they feci as Englishmen in every 
ev^nt; they take part with their Edwards ar.i 
Henries, as friends and fellow-countrymen; they 
glory in their successes, and sympathize with tlicir 
misfortunes. To a similar circumstance may part 
oi' the applause, which the Athenians bestowed on 
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this Tragedy of Sophocles, be attributed; for 
G*.dipus was king of a neighbouring country, with 
which the Athenians were always intimately con¬ 
nected either in war or peace. 

These considerations sholild teacli us to content 
ourselves with admiring Sophocles in the closet, 
without attempting to obtrude him on the stage, 
which must always accommodate itself to the taste 
ofthe times, whether unreasonable or just, consistent 
or capricious. 

In truth, the warmest admirer of ancient Greek 
poetry must acknowledge a barrenness of invention 
in tlie choice of subjects. The Trojan war, and the 
misfortunes of the Theban king, are almost the only 
sources from which those great masters of composi¬ 
tion, Homer, Aischylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
have derived their subject matter. Tliey have, i»i- 
deed, embellished these little parts of history with 
all the fire of imagination and melody of poetry; 
but is it not strange, that in a country like Greece, 
where the restless spirit of military virtue was 
continually forming noble designs, and achieving 
glorious exploits, the poets could discover no il¬ 
lustrious deed worthy of being painted in never 
fading colours, but the worn-out stories of a 
wooden horse, and a Sphinx’s riddle ? It is difficult 
for an age like the present, which hungers and 
thirsts after novelty, to conceive that an audience 
could sit with pdtience during the recital of a story 
which all must Itavc heard a thousand times ; 
especially us it was unadorned with the meretricious 
artifices of players, with thunder and lightning, hail 
ai^pd rain, tolling bells, and tinsel garments. 

But the sameness of the story in the Grecian 
poets*became agreeable to the audience, through 
that veneration which every thing that bears a mark 
of antiquity demands. That the story on which a 
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dramatic poem is founded^ should not be of modern 
date, haS) I think, been laid down as a rule. Nor 
, it it the precept of an arbitrary critic, but is justified 
by nature and reason. Imagination always exceeds' 
reality. The vulgar could never prevail upon 
themselves to look on scenes, to ti^c reality of 
which they have been eyc-'witnesses, with the same 
ardour as on those whicJi they have received from 
their ancestors, and have painted wkh the strongest 
colours on their fancy. In obedience to this rule, 
the Greek poets took their sjubjects from ancient 
facts universally known, believed, and admired : and 
the audience entered the theatre, to behold a lively 
representation of the picture already formed in their 
own imagination. 

A modern reader has not a preparatory disposi¬ 
tion of mind necessary to receive all that pleasure 
from these compositions, which transported an 
ancient Greek. Ho docs not glow with that pa¬ 
triotic ardour wliich he would feci on reading 
glorious deeds of a fellow-countryman, when Ilomer 
represents a hero breaking the Trojan phalanx and 
encountering a Hector. He does not consider an 
ancient TJicban or Athenian involved in the guilt of 
undesigned parricide or incest, nearly enough con¬ 
nected with him to excite bis sympathy hi a violent 
degree: but all these feelings in a Grecian audience, 
occasioned by a Grecian sufierer, account for 
that uncommon delight which th^y took in their 
dramatic representations, and for,their freedom from 
that satiety which might otherwise have been occa¬ 
sioned by a simple and reitertaed tale. 

An English audience has lately shown itself n^ft 
so avbrsefrom the ancient Tragedy, as was expected, 
by its favourable reception of Elfrida and Garac- 
tacus, written on the Grecian model: but, perliap.s, 
this event is not so much to be attributed to tlie 
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revival of the refined taste of an Attic ^audience* aa 
to the insatiable avidity of something netv. The 
English are as fond of the tuitm rt in literature, as 
the Athenians w.cre in politics: but, whether caprice 
or reason, whether taste or fashion, gave them a 
favourable loception on the English stage, it is 
certain that Elfrida and Caractacus are elegant 
poems, formed exactly on the ancient model, and 
may be read with great advantage by those who 
wish to entertain a just idea of the Greek Tragedy 
without a knowledge of the language. 


No. CLXXVII. Cursory Remarks on some of the 

Minor English Poets, 


Wji are told in the epistle to the Pisos, that poetical 
mediocrity is intolerable; yet we find that Poets, 
of inferior merit as well as fame, are read with 
pleasure. 

It is true, indeed, that the loudest melody of the 
grove is poured forth by the lark, the blackbird, the 
tiirush, and the nightingale ; but it is no less true, 
that their pau«e* are often filled by the sweet 
warblings of the Ipinei and ihe red-breast. The 
lofty cedar that waves on the summit of the poetic 
mountain, seems to overshadow, and exclude, by its 
luxuriance, all other vegetation. He, however, who 
approaches it, will find many a violet and primrose 
springing at its root. He will often discover, amid a 
plentiful grpwth of weeds, a modest flowret lifting 
Its humble head, and becoming more beautiful by 
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seeming to(K>nceal the native sweetness of its Odour, 
and the lustre of its hues. 

The first dignities in the commonwealth of letters 
ore pro-occupied by such writers as Spenser, Milton,* 
Dryden, and Pope; but at the same time the 
numerous subaltern stations are frequently filled 
with honour. 

Many Poets of original beauty were in their own 
times so obscure as to be now totally unknown 
Such are the authors of our most popular ballads, 
the general reception of which is a proof of their 
excellence, more convincing than the decisions of 
criticism. The learned Poet has commonly owed 
much of his excellence to imitation ; but the ballad 
w'riter drew only from his own resources when he 
sung the wild wood-notes of nature. Their metre 
often possesses a kind of harmony quite difi'erent from 
classical versification, indeed, yet at the satpe time 
pleasing to the uncorrupted ear. 

Of Poets once known and admired, several are 
fallen into total disrepute. Drayton was honoured 
by a commentator who must have given fame to any 
writer. If Selden’s taste was equal to his learning, 
Drayton is indeed most highly distinguished. The 
Polyolbion is, how'ever, no more read; and the slow 
length of the tedious alexandrine, in which it is 
written, will prevent its revival, as it has hastened its 
oblivion. 

The Gondibert of D’Avenant Iiets been the subject 
of critical controversy from the,,time of its publica¬ 
tion. Its plan was originally defended by the great 
Hobbes, and its execution has been greatly praised. 
Yet few have attended to it with any pleasure, jmH 
still fewer have had a degree of patience sufficient 
to bear them through the perusal of it. The truth 
is, the stanza which he adopted, is better suited to 
elegiac than to heroic poetry. A beautifully de- 
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scfiptive passage, interspersed in the course of two 
or three hundred lines, will not alleviate the tediism* 
of the rest; as an occasional flash of lightning 
cannot illuminate the continued gloominess of sui 
extensive prospect. • 

For the honour of English literature, most of the 
poetical productions which were admired in the" 
veii’n of (Uiarles, should now be consigned to ever¬ 
lasting oblivion.* They dij>play, indeed, a sportivp 
licentiousness of fancy, but liicy are incorrect be-' 
yond tlie example ot any age. Some of tbe best' 
poets of the times, among whom were Mulgrave, 
Dorset, and Hoscommun, though possessed of wit 
and ta&te, produced nothing worthy of immortality. 
The morals of the age were as licentious as the . 
taste ; and the love of pleasure introduced an in«i 
dolence, which admitted notan application sufficient ' 
to give* the last polish of correct elegance. 

The study of the ancients, and of the French, 
has gradually refined the national taste to a degree 
of fastidious delicacy; and writers who have pos¬ 
sessed classical beauty have been read with admira¬ 
tion, though they have had nothing to reconinieiid 
them to the notice of a Charles the second, or a 
Sedley. 

The number of minor poets who ^splayed gre^ 
merit, yet who seem to have derive it all froffia, 
imitation, is too tedious to enumerate*, .^Fhiltps 
his friend Smitlf were correct and cil^iGal in a 
degree superior to* tJieir contemporaries,' Phflips 
has performed the task of imitation, with an accuracy'' * 
of resemblance scarcely equalled by any of his, 
f^lowers but Ijro’wne. The PJiscdra and Hippolitua 
of Smith has ever been esteeriicd a fine poem, aod^ 
tire bfiauty of the style and harmony of the verse - 
induce us 4o regret that he lived to finish so few 
productions. 

VOL. XLIII. c c 
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Within the space of half the last century, a desire 
to imitate the excellent models of our moi^ ce1c> 
brated bards, has crowded the middle ranks with a. 
multitude too great to obtain, even for the deserving 
individual, any very dis'tinguished fame. One Poet 
has arisen after another, and supplanted him as the 
sucTceeding wave seems to swallow up the wave that 
w'ent before. Most of them have exhibited an 
harmonious versiheation, and have selected a profu¬ 
sion of splendid expressions; but have in general 
been deficient in that noble fire, and those simple 
graces, which mark originality of genius. They 
are, however, read with pleasure, and sweetly fiu 
up the intervals of avocation among the busy and 
commercial world, who arc not ac(}ualnted with the 
Greeks and Romans, and with whom novelty often 
possesses the charm of beauty. 

There is a force and solemnity in the poems of 
Tiokell, which at least place him on a level with bis 
patron as a poet. His Colin and Lucy is one of the 
most sweetly pathetic poems in the language. 

Broome, though honourably associated with Pope 
in the work of translation, seems to have had 
Scarcely any othbr merit than this to bear him down 
the stream of time. 

Trapp wtl^ Latin verse with elegance, and 
'tait# good (^c; but it has been observed of hia 
that he had done wisely to have stopped at 
hia 

'Hie getifbs of Collins seems Li some measure to 
have resembled that of Tickell. Dignity, solemnity, 
and pathos, arc the striking features of his compo¬ 
sitions. None but a true poet could have writtei 
the song over Fidele in Shakspeare’s Cymbelinc. 

The English Tibullus, Hammond, has written 
truly elegant verse; but 1 know not wltether his 
tepresentatioas greatly affect the heart, though they 
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arc approved by the judgment and imagination. 
They nave, however, served as patterns for the love¬ 
sick nymphs and swains who delight in giving vent 
*to their passion jn the language of poetry. 

Love and its effects were beautifully described by 
thh elegantly sensible Lord Lyttleton. To assert 
that he was remarkable for poetical genius, were to 
lessen, by endeavouring to exaggerate his praise. 
Force, fire, and* an exuberance of invention, werb 
not his excellences; but that equable beauty of 
sentiment and ■ diction, -u'hich results from an 
elegant mind. The graces distinguish his compo¬ 
sitions, as'thc virtues marked his honourable life. 

Moore’s Fables display indubitable marks of 
genins; but he wants the simplicity of Gay and 
Fontaine. He shows, however, a talent for dcscrip* 
tion, which would have shone in the higher kinds of 
poetry^ and a delicacy of mind, which^it might be 
supposed, could be acquired only in a lilghcr^sphere 
than that in which he was born. 

Genius and learning were possessed in a very 
eminent degree by Merrick. He had that peculiar 
kiud of genius which qualified him to excel'in the 
department of sacred poetry. It is to be wished^ 
that bis version of the Psalms were adopted in 
churches, not only in the place of Btcrnhold apd 
Hopkins, but of ^rady and Tate. Such an evfiS9i|i ' 
would be no less advantageous to piety, tlieui, 
taste. 
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No. CLXXVIII. Cursory and unconnected 
fnaiks on some ftf 'ihe minor Greek Poets. 


The iotrinsic graces of the clasfaic writers have 
charmed every mind which was susceptible of tl>c 
beauties of spirit, taste, and elegance. Since the 
revival of learnintj, innumerable critics have cm- 
ployed themselves in displaying the beauties which 
they felt, or in removing the difficulties and ob¬ 
structions which retarded their progress in the 
perusal of the ancients. At present, there is scarcely 
any room for criticism on the ancients: and the 
most laboriius Commentator finds, with regret, his 
profoundest researches, and his acutest lemarks, 
anticipated by the lucubrations of former critics: 
but as there is scarcely a greater difference between 
the features of the face, than between the faculties 
of the mind in different men, and as objects must 


Strike vaiious feelings in various ntaniiers, the works 
of tasteand geniu'* mav, on different reviews, furnish 
inexhalistibltij^utter lor criiicul obseivalion. Cpou 
t^l^prittciplej^^Uthors, of the present age, venture 
add’to the labours of tlieir prcdecessoi\s, wiiliout 
taring or incurring the impuliUion ot vunity or 
Sm pertinence? 

The present remarks shall he confined to some 


(of the Greek Minor Poets, without minutely attend¬ 
ing to chronological or any other order. 

In the union of dignity with sw eetness, of meloify 
with strength, the Greek is better adapted to beau¬ 
tiful composition, than any modern language. The 
Italian has all its softness, but wants its force. The 
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French possesses elegance and expression, but is 
deficient in sound and dignily. The English is 
strong, nervous, flowery, fit for animated oratory 
and enthusiastic 'poetry, but abounds with Saxon 
monosyllables, ill adapted to* express the music of 
mellifluous cadence. To compare the Dutch and 
the German with the language of Athens, were to 
compare the jarring noise of grating iron, with the 
soft warblings of Ihe flute. The other languages of 
Europe are equally unfit for harmonious modulation, 
and indeed cannot properly be examined in this 
place, as the people, who speak them, have not 
yet distinguished themselves by any writings truly 
claseical. 

The Greek Epigram naturally falls first under 
our present consideration. Of these little composi¬ 
tions, which owe their origin to Greece, none can 
be insensible of the beauty, whose taste is not 
vitiated by the less delicate wit of the modern 
Epigrammatist. Indeed, to relish the simple graces 
of the Greek Epigram, the taste must not be formed 
upon the model even of the celebrated Martial. 
Among the Latin poets, Catullus approaches 
nearest to the Greeks in this species of composition. 

The Anthologiie, still extant, are written by 
various authors, and there are scarcely sufficiei^ 
Epigrams of any one, to discriminate nis 
from that of otherg. Suffice it to remark in genm'a^ 
that their beauty does not consist in. a t)ir 

witty conceit, but ih a simplicity of thou^t, and a 
sweetness of language., 

The golden verses of Pythagoras, though not. 
roaiarkable for splendor of diction, or flowing 
versification, are yet highly beautiful in the concise, 
and forcible mode of inculcating morality, and vir* 
tucs ahuosf Christian. The earlier phildsophers of 
Greece conveyed their tenets in verse, not so much 
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because they aspired to the character of poets, as 
because precepts, delivered in metre, were more 
easily retained in the memory of their disciples.* 
Pythagoras has comprised every necessary rule for 
the cui.duct of life in this little poem, and he that 
commits it to memory, will not want a guide to 
direct his behaviour under any event; but ihougli 
the morality of those verses is theii; more valuable 
beauty, yet arc they by no means destitute of 
poetical merit. 

That generosity of soul, which ever accompanies 
true genius, has induced the poets and philosoph''rs, 
of all ages, to stand forth in the cause of liberty. 
Alcseus, of whose merits from the monuments of atiti- 
tjuity we may form the most cXaltcd idea, first raised 
himself to eminence by a pocni, intituled Stasiotica, 
a violent invective agumst Piltacus, at that time the 
tyrant of Athens. It has not escaped the general 
wreck, and wc have only a few broken specimens of 
this celebrated writer’s works preserved by the 
ancient grainmai ians. We must, therefore, be con¬ 
tented to learn his character from the judicious 
iiutntilian, and the learned Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus : the former of whom asserts, that he was 


concise, subKldte, accurate, and in many respects 
^embled Heiber; the latter that he had a grandeur, 
n^icy/and s^etness, equally blended throughout 
his compositions. 

bitesichorus, according to Quintilian, was re* 
markable for strength of genius, lie gave to lyric 
poetry, all the solemnity of the Epopoea. Had he 
Known how to restrain the impetuosity of his 

g enius, it is said, he would have rivalled Home) : 

Qt unfortunately, the noble warmth of his tamper 
.urged him beyond the bounds of just writing, and 
!.!he seems to have failed of excellence by a redun- 
«lhuioj|r of beauties. 
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The fragments of Menander are sufficiently ex¬ 
cellent to induce every votary of learning to regret 
• the lohs of his works. Some indeed have thought, 
that time never gave a greqjler blow to polite litera¬ 
ture, than in the destruction of the Comedies of 


Menander : but as Terence has preserved bis spirit 
and Iris style, perhaps the want of the original is 
compensated by the exact copyings of that elegant 
author. Quintilian, from whose judgment there is 
scarcely an appeal, has represented Menander as 
alone sufficient to form our taste and style. The 
few remains, preserved by Stobseus, whether the 
beauty of the sentiments, or the purity of the dic¬ 
tion, be regarded, must be pronounced uncommonly 
excellent. They are, however, loo generally known 
to require illustration. 

Sinioaides is characterised by Longinus, as a 
poet renjarkablc for the pathetic. Of his writings, 
very few have survived the injuries of time. The 
little poem on Daniie, is, however, sufficient to jus¬ 
tify the judgment of Longinus. Nothing can be 
more delicately tender, or more exquisitely pathetic. 
There is something inexpressibly pleasing to the 
mind, in the representation of a mother addressing a 
s^lccping infant unconscious of ils danger, with 
all tile endearing blandishments of.matemai 
ness. 

I'he other reraarkable poem of this author, w 
time has spared, is of a very different kind. It'is A 
satire on Women* and is well known by a prosaic 
translation of it, inseri^d in the Essays ofacelebrated 
modern writer. 



^ Aleman of Laconia is another melancholy instance 
of thg‘depredations which the hand of time has ma^e 
en the most valuable works of antiquity. Of this 
author, once celebrated throughout Greece, quoted 
by the learned, and repeated by the fairi. scarediy. 
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the name ib known in the present aro. Athenacus^ 
Hepliacstion, the scholiast on Pinciar, Eustathius, 
and Plutarch have vindicated him from absolute 
oblivion, by preserving a few of his fragments. Love 
veiscs, which since his time have employed some of 
the greatest writers, and have been admired by the 
most sensible readers, were of his invention. All 
who preceded him had invariably written in Hex<^ 
ameter. He subjoined the elegiac verse, and may 
justly claim the honour of having invented that 
species of poetry, which Ovid and the other Latin 
elegiac Writers have since advanced to a must 
pleasing species of composition. 

Archilochus wrote iambics and elegiacs; the 
former, satirical; the latter, amorous. That he 
succeeded in his attempts, we have bufiicient reason 
to conclude from the testimonies of the greatest 
critics of antiquity, Horace and Longinus. There 
is not enough of him remaining, to enable us to 
form a judgment of the impartiality of their deci¬ 
sion, and we must be contented to acquiesce in 
their authority. 

Lucian says, in one of his Dialogues, that the 
poets have given Jupiter many of his most pompous 
epithets, merely tfor the sake of a sonorous word to 
fill up a ver^e. 'Die hymns of Orpheus abound with 
these expletives t and the reader is often disgusted 
wi||i sbunding verse almost destitute of sense. If, 
however, they were composed for mubic, they may 
pass unoensured by some: for it btems to have been 
generally and most absurdly agreed, and it is ob¬ 
servable at this day, that very little attention is to be 
paid to the wdrds of Opqras, Odes, and Songs, whichi 
are written merely for music. The poems of Orpheus, 
if those which are extant are like all his productions, 
would certainly movo no stones. What has been 
of the hymoa of this poeti may be extended to 
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many other Greek composition of the same species. 
General censure will, however, seldom be just, and 
^ it must be confessed, that tliere are some among 
them, particularly those of Callimachus, truly 
sublime and beautiful. 

There was a species of poetry among the Athe¬ 
nians, which, in some measure, resembled many of 
our English ballads. At the approach of a war, or 
after a victory *or defeat, the poets and statesmen 
usually. dispersed among the people some short 
composition, which tended to animate them with 
courage, or to inspire them with joy. Solon, the 
wise legislator of Athens, was too well acquainted 
with the power of poetry over the human heart, to 
neglect this efficacious method of enforcing his laws, 
and propagating his institutions among the lower 
ranks of the Athenians. There are still extant 

4 

some of his pieces, which bear internal marks of 
having been purposely written to give the people a 
passion for liberty, to inspire them with a love of 
virtue, and to teach them obedience to the laws. 
They are, indeed, written in the elegiac measure, 
but have nothing of the soft amorous strain which 
distinguishes the Ovidian elegy. They are manly, 
moral, and severe. By these, it ishft well known 
fact, the Athenians were animated to resume a war 
which they had dropt in despair; and in conse¬ 
quence oi the ardour which these inspired, they otl|p 
tained a complete victory over their enemies. 

Tyrtscus wrote in a similar style, but ■ entirely 
confined himself to martial subjects. So strongly is 
military valour, and th% Jove of liberty enforced ia 
1^ little compositions, that it would by no means 
be absurd to attribute the victories of the Grecians 
over die Persians, as much to a Tyrtseus, as to a 
Miltiades or Themistocles. The effects of such 
nulitical ballads have been frequently seen among 
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the English in a time of a war. Every one has heard 
of Lillabullero.—Many a poor fellow' has been 
tempted to quit the plough and the loom for the 
sword, on hearing a song in praise of Hawke or* 
Wolfe roared by his obstreperous companions. 
These verses are too deficient in point of elegance 
to admit of quotations, and the frequent opportuni¬ 
ties of hearing them from the mouths of the vulgar, 
render repetition in this place unnecessary. The 
bards of Grub-street are commonly the authors of 
our martial ballads; but at Athens they were 
written by poets, statesmen, and philosophers. We 
may judge of the influence of their productions, by 
the powerful eifect of our rude and even nonsensical 
rhymes. 

Few ancient authors have been less read than 
Lycophron. His obscurity not only retards, but 
disgusts the reader; yet, perhaps, his want of per¬ 
spicuity, though highly disagreeable to the student, 
is an excellence in a work consisting of predictions. 
Frophecies and oracles have ever been purposely 
obscure, and almost unintelligible. The mind that 
attends to these uninspired predictions of paganism, 
voluntarily renounces reason, and believes the more 
as it understands the less; but whether Lycophron 
is to be piraised or censured for obscurity, certain it 
is, that <4^ this account he will never become a 
fqyourite author. Notwithstanding the labours of 
great Potter, he is still difficult, and will pro¬ 
bably continue to repose in c^ust and darkness, 
amidst the dull collections of antiquated museums. 

The poems of Bacchylide^j, however he is neg¬ 
lected by the moderns, were highly honoured by an 
ancient, who was esteemed a complete judge hf 
)itc*rary merit. Uiero hesitated not to pronounce 
them superior to the Odes of Pindar, ^hich have 
been generally celebrated as the utmost efforts of 
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human genius. The opinion of Hiero may^ how¬ 
ever^ be questioned with an appearance of plausi* 
.bility» v^licn it is considered, that his character, as 
a critic, was ckablished by his courtiers, who, to 
gain his favour, might not scruple to violate the 
truth. , 

I'he gay, the sprightly, the voluptuous Anacreon 
is known to ev^ry reader. His subjects, and his 
manner of treating them, have captivated al| who 
are susceptible cither of pleasure or of poetry. 
There is, indeed, an exquisite tenderness, delicacy, 
and taste in the sentiments, but 1 have always 
thought he derived no small share of his beauty 
from the choice of expressions, and the peculiar 
harmony of his verses. It has been objected to him 
by rigid moralists, that his writings tend to promote 
drunkenness and debauchery. iWt this objection 
might in sumo degree be extended to a great part 
of the finest writers, ancient and modern. A man 
of sense and judgment will admire the beauties of a 
composition, without suflering its sentiments to in-* 
fiuence his principles or his conduct. He will look 
upon the more licentious sallies of Anacreondc 
writers, as little jeux d*esprit designed fo please in ' 
' the hour of convivial festivity, but not to regulate 
his thoughts and actions in the serious concerns of 
life. Whatever may be the moral tendency of hie 
WTitings, it is cert^n that as a poet be is unrivalled* 
in that species of composition which lie adopted. 
Many have bcpn th^ imitations of him, but few have 
succeeded. The joys qf love and wine have indeed 
been described by bis followers, but their touches 
aru more like the dawbings of an unskilful painter, 
than tlje exquisite tiaits of a master hand. Cowley, 
whose genius certainly partook more of the Anacre* 
ontie than of the Pindaric, has been one of his 
happiest imitators, for he is rather to be called an 
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imitator than a translator: but the English reader 
will not form a just idea of the merits of Anacreon, 
from those Bacchanalian songs which so frequently, 
appear under the title of Anacreontic. 

The passion of love was never more strongly felt 
or described than by the sensible Sappho. The 
little Greek ode, preserved by Longinus, the metre 
of which derives its name from her, has been 
translated by Mr. Phillips with dll the air of an 
original. The Latin translation of Catullus.appears 
much inferior to that of our countryman. The 
Greek indeed is much corrupted, and, as it now 
stands, is less pleasing than the English. Every 
one, who on reading it recollects its occasion, must 
lament that so warm a passion, so feelingly repre> 
sented, was excited by an improper object. 

Scaliger, whose judgment, though sometimes 
called in question, ought certainly to have great 
weight, bestowed very extraordinary praises on the 
writings of Oppian; a poet, who, though he has 
been compared to VirgU in his Georgies, is only 

E erased by the curious in Grecian literature, and is 
nown only by name to the common reader. The 
erfiperor Caracalla, under whom he flourished, is 
said to have been so charmed with his poems, as to - 
have ordered him a stater for each verse. Modern 
critib^ frUl, however, dare to call in question the 
taste of Caracalla. The works of Oppian consisted 
of halleutics, cynogetics, and ixeutics, the latter of 
which have perished by the injuries of time. lie 
was a grammarian, which, in the idea of the Greeks, 
meant a professed scholarand in every age, the 
works of men, who professed literature, have b^n 
less admired than the vigorous and wild productions 
of uncultivated genius. The former are codtented 
to avoid faults, but genius labours after beauties 
(mly. Apollonius is more correct than Homer, and 
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Jonson than Shakespeare; but Apollonius and 
Jonson are coldly approved, while Homer and 
Shakspeare are beheld with astonishment almost 
’equal to idolatry. It should however be remarked 
to the honour of Apollonius, that the judicious 
Virgil borrowed several of his most celebrated 
similies from him, and perhaps he is not to be ranked 
among the poctee minorvs, Oppian has met with the 
usual fate of grammarians, and has scarcely been 
read; but the reader of taste will yet find many pas> 
sages, which, if they are not sublime, he must con¬ 
fess to be beautiful. 

Tryphiodorus haS been introduced to the English 
reader, by the excellent translation of the ingenious 
Mr. Merrick. Homer he certainly imitated, and 
has succeeded in the imitation. Copies taken by 
great masters, though inferior in general, yet in 
some parts commonly rival their originals. Try¬ 
phiodorus reaches not the sublimer flights of the 
Maeonian bard, but he sometimes follows hrs less 
daring excursions at no distant interval. It is 
enougl) to recommend him to general approbation, 
that with a moderate portion of limner’s fire, he has 
more correctness. He may be read with advantage 
jiot only in a poetical, but in an historical view. 
M^herc Homer discontinued the thread of his story, 
Tryphiodorus has taken it up. Indeed this ppem is 
a necessary supplement to the Iliad, without. whic)| 
the reader is left unsatisfied. Tryphiodorus is said 
to have written another poem, called 

hi which he has omitted, through 
each book, the letter which marked the number of 
it. Such a kind of composition is trifling, and 
bifibeath a man of genius ; but it must be allowed 
to be ^ w'ork of great difficulty, and consequently 
^ proof of gr.eat application. Nor ought it to in¬ 
jure the character of Tryphiodorus as a poet, i>ut 
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to be viewed as the wanton production o(‘ an in¬ 
genious, but ill-employed grammarian. If Homer 
wrote the battle of the Frogs and Mice, and Virgil* 
descanted on his Gnat,' without losing the dignity 
of their characters; inferior writers may indulge the 
inoffensive sallies of whim, without the imputation 
of folly or puerility. 

In the perusal of some of those, and other of 
the Minor Poets, whose works are extant, the lover 
of the Grecian Muse finds a pledsing variety, after 
reading the more sublime and beautiful productions 
of Homer. 


No. CLXXIX, A Concluding Jit, 


The writers of periodical papers have usually sub¬ 
joined, at the close of their lucubrations, an ac¬ 
count of the origin and progress of their work, ex¬ 
plained the signatures of correspondents, and as¬ 
signed each paper to its proper claimant.—1 am 
now airnved at the End of the Second Volume, the 
boundary prescribed to my excursions: but 1 have, 
I believe, no information of tjus kind remaining to 
be communicated. 1 have already acciounted for 
the origin of this work, 'and intimated, that the 
composition of it has served, at various times and in 
difl|;rcnt situations, to amuse a few intervals of 
literary leisure; and, with respect to assistants and 
coi respondents, the nature of the undfrtaking could) 
'•'^fkot possibly admit them. If, therefore, any praise 
should bp thought due, it must come undivided, and 
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contribute to lessen whatever severity of censure 
may be incurred* the whole weight of which must 
fall without participation. 

1 mean not* however* to delude myself with ati 
Idea of influencing a reader*by apologies: the sub¬ 
missions and excuses of authors are of little im¬ 
portance; the Public claims an uncontrovertible 
right to decide for itself on every composition which 
solicits regard: Its final decisions are usually no less 
just than immutable. 

Instead then of dwelling on such topics, I will 
take leave of the candid reader* if any reader should 
have had patience to accompany me so far* by a 
summary recapitulation* and perhaps addition of a 
few admonitions which may be salutary. 1 pretend 
not to collect all the scattered remarks, which have 
preceded* into one point of view* but merely to re¬ 
peat and add such as may possibly occur in filling 
up the paper which now lies before me. I hope the 
egotism will be pardoned on this and several other 
occasions, as it is by no means easy at all tinoes to 
speak in the third person of one’s.self, without evi- 
‘dent affectation. 

1 have endeavoured* throughout the whole series 
• of these papers, to warn tlmse who arc entering 
into life f and to them my admonitions are chiefly 
addressed) against the fashionable examples of the 
7ich and preat vulgar, which often militate'.against 
, all that IS decent, regular, virtuous, and learned. 
iXJnless wc are taugUt in our j'outb to be on our 
\guard against\heir destructive influence, we shall 
certainly incur imminent danger of corrupting our 
principles and pructiee, by a blind and bigoted imi¬ 
tation. Experience daily evinces, that, without 
this precaution, all the advantages of a virtuous and 
learned education* all tlic documents of paternal 
care, all prudential, moral, and religious restraints, 
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may be totally frustrated. The rich and great may 
be considered as beacons on a promontory; and if 
they hang out deceitful lights, they who will allow * 
no other signal to direct them (and the number of 
these is inlinite) will probably be misguided in the 
voyage of their lives, till they are dashed on rocks, 
or sunk in whirlpools. 1 think I can confidently 
declare, that 1 was not influenced by splenetic or 
envious motives, when 1 attacked the Pride, Folly, 
and Wickedness of the nominal greats who justify 
every enormity, under the name of fashionable in¬ 
dulgence : but that 1 have been actuated solely by 
a sincere conviction, that such an attack is the 
most effectual means of promoting the interests of 
Virtue. Even an enemy will allow that it is not 
the most approved method of advancing private in¬ 
terest. 

In adopting modes of address and external beha¬ 
viour, the study of which appears to engross the 
attention of many, 1 have advised the young man 
to begin his work at the foundation ; to correct his 
heart and temper, that the graces of his appearance 
may proceed from that copious and infallible source 
of whatever is pleasing, a disposition truly virtuous 
and unaffectedly amiable. I have exhorted him to 
avoid servility, adulation, preferment-hunting, and 
meanness of every kind; to endeavour indeed to 
please those with whom he conver'ses, hut to let the 
endeavour arise from benevoleijt motives, from an | 
humane and Christian desire of difl‘u»ing ease and' 
happiness among the chiKlren of one Almighty 
Father, and the partakers of the same miserable 
nature. 1 have advised him to be firm, yet gentlev 
—.manly, yet polite: to cultivate every ornamental 
' tccomplishiuent which leads not to effeminacy, and 

study to be as agreeable as possible, while he can 
/be at the same time sincere; to despise, and most 
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studiously avoid, that common but base character, 
which, with motives peculiarly selfish and con¬ 
tracted, pretends to uncommon good-nature, friend¬ 
ship, benevolence, and generosity; whose assiduities 
are proportioned to the rank or fortune of the 
persons whose favour is courted, without the least 
regard to virtue or attainments; whose politeness is 
that of a valet or French dancing*master, and whose 
objects, after all its professions and pretensions to 
liberality, arc no less mean and dirty than those of a 
Jew'Usurer. 1 have advised him to value the ap¬ 
probation of his own heart, and the comforts of a 
clear conscience, above the smiles, the applause, 
and the rewards of a vain, a wicked, a deceitful, and 
a transitory world. 

In literature, 1 have recommended the union of 
taste with science, and of science with taste; a se¬ 
lection of the best authors on all the subjects which 
claim bis particular attention; a love of originals, 
and a due distrust of translations; a constant effort 
to obtain depth and solidity; a persevering, regular, 
indefatigable industry, especially in the earlier 
periods of a studious course, not only because no 
distinguished excellence can be obtained without it, 
but also because a close attention to study, and an 
ardent love of letters in the juvenile age, is a great 
preservative of innocence, and conduces much to the 
diversion or extinction of passions and tendencies, 
which cannot bo habitually indulged without sin, 
shame, aud mtscry. 

* The general tenor of |hc moral admonitions of this 
book, has been to urge the young man to labour in* 
oassautly in overcoming the natural propensity of 
bumap nature to evil: to aim at perfection, though 
he knows he, cannot reach it; to aim at it, becauith^ 
be will thus approach much nearer to it than if he 
gilSCS uprfhe pursuit in the timidity of indolence: to 
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Ilftve courage enough to withstand ridicule, the 
ireapon of the wicked in their subtle attacks upon 
virtue: to beware of the reBnement^ of sophistry, 
and to be humble enough to learn his duty both to 
God and man, from the plain doctrines of l>is cate* 
chtsm : to beware also of the seducing influence of 
fashionable vice; of those unfortunate persons who, 
from a want of education, or from fo'olisli pride, live 
tbithout God in the world, and even in contra.diction 
to the obvious precepts of natural religion; exulting 
in a state which might almost be called the vegetable, 
if it did not in a greater degree participate of bruta- 
lit 3 \>—Addresses of a serious kind are to them, for 
the most part, useless, as that pride, self'Conccit, and 
self-importance, which leads them to adopt with 
Ostentation the tenets of infidelity and the practices 
of immorality, usually renders them deaf and blind 
to all representations which come unrecommended by 
opulence, rank, and libertinism. They are wiser in 
tneir own eyes, though they often neither read nor 
think, than the wisest moralists M’ho have yet ap> 
peared. But the young man who has been taught 
not to be dazzled by the false lustre of their charac¬ 
ters, will soon leatn to pity their errors and shun 
their example. It is a just remark, which has been 
made by men intimately acquainted witli ibe living 
World, that more are mined by vices which they have 
ftdoptedthrough vanity and silly imitation, than thust 
'’td^Which they have been seduce^lby the violence of 
^a^ion and temptation. He who lessens the force 
'of auch examples, and obscu.'es those glossy colours 
>)|rhioh thay derive from high stations and large for- 
^nOa, greatly promotes the cause of morality, anTl 
n^tributes much to prevent the misery and ruin of a 
generation. 

lonning' political principles, I would uniformly 
j|||ij||j^n tl^ expediency of always leaning to the side 
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of liberty and the people, and of withstanding, by all 
legal and rational means, the encroachments 
power. All men who possess power, well established' 
and confiimed, are naturaHy inclined to extend and 
cngro^s it. Let a spirit then be constantly encou* < 
raged among the people at large, which may lead 
them to a jealous vigilance over the possessors of 
power, and ansmate them to a manly reshtance on ' 
the slightest infringement of hbeity. But at thw. 
same time, we must not suffer the artful pursuers of 
their own interest to delude us by a name enchant* 
ing in the sound: wc are bound to consider, in our 
dispassionate moments, the nature of liberty; to see 
and acknowledge the necessity of subordination, and 
the happiness of being governed by the equitable 
opeiation of impaitial laws; to consider the preser¬ 
vation of good order and public tranquillity as ^ 
greatly conducive to the perpetuation of liberty, * 
when It is once established on a solid basis: to diS'^ 


tinguish between a real love of liberty and a mere ^ 
impjlicncc of control, which is found to prievail ; 
the bosom of envious and 'luilignant men : to dis- ^ 
cern the'difibrence between real patriotism and 
selfish opposition to present authuiity, in whotEi*4 
soever invested, arising from a hope of partaking ofi 
it on their deprivation; to remember that expefience ^ 
has abundantly confirmed the remark, that thtJ 
loudest advocates for hbeity, while out of power,J 
are often the most^aibitrary and tyraiwical, both 
the excrciscof power, when they have obtained 
and in their private li^ and natural dispositions: taJ 
beware of ilie needy adventurer in politics, who 
*k)othing to lose, and has no prospect of gain bot^^ 
deniphshing the fabric raised by others, and eniidl M 
ing himself' in the geneial plunder. Such cEutlinm 
can never be too frequently repeated .to 
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EatikS) who have been too frequently deluded by 
Ijthc vricked pretensions of pseudo-patriotism. 

I" 1 have endeavoured to evince the propriety of 
hppointiog men of private virtue and good character 
^0 the great, honourable, and afRcient offices in the 
various departments of the state. It is difficult to 
conceive but that the accumqiation of public honours 
Imd emoluments on professed infidels, on notorious 
gamesters, and on infamous debauchees, is at once 
destructive of morality, religion, and national-pros- 
p^erity. If, for instance, a Chancellor of Great 
Britain, whose office is peculiarly sacred, who has 
the disposal of ^hurch preferment, and whose life 
ought to have been free from infamous enormities, 
and whose character, no less unimpcached than that 
of an archbishop, should be stigmatised as a seducer 
of innocence, should live in a state of concubinage 
!at the time in which he holds his venerable office, 
^nd evidently show hy his conduct, a contempt for 
^Bt union of the sexes which the laws of his country, 
and of his God, have instituted; would it not be 


inch an insult on virtue, religion, decency, and 
Muity, as all, whose feelings are not destroyed by 
dissipation, must deeply deplore and resent?-— 
Could upstart insolence, a brow-beating audacity, 
and a dogmatical mode of decision, in the senate 
Wd at the tribunal, compensate the injuries which 


^fuch an example must infiict, not only on the morals 
a single profession already too licentious, but of 
l^e' community in all its ramifications ? The pro- 
Imotion of such men, publicly known for the badness 
pf their private life, argues d want of sincerity in 
^fernors, and eventually tends more than any 
Pn^^n enemy, Co shake their thrones from under 
plu^m. Hesistance, indeed, under governors who 
in their appointment of ministers and officers, 
^§1 they considered the national religion t;3ierely 
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as a mode of superstition, and morality as a baseless 
fabric of fancy or policy, and who yet assume the 
■nanagement of the church as well as of the state* 
and claim the title of Defenders of the Faith, be¬ 
comes virtue instead of treason, and patriotism 
instead of rebellion. He who militates against such 
men, engages in a rational and an honourable croi- 
sade.* No Tur4c was ever a greater enemy to the 
religion of Jesus Christ, than such most sacred and 
moii ChriAtidH Governors. 

It is certainly right to disbelieve and to repro¬ 
bate all pretensions to public virtue, wherever pii- 
vate virtue is notoriously deheient. Where private 
virtue is wanting, there can be no soundness of 
principle, and without soundness of principle, 
no real virtue of any kind can subsist. Patriotism 
in a bad man is but di^guiscd wickedness, of a 
most malignant nature, and usually proceeding 
from a deceitful, a proud, an envious, a jealous, a 
cruel, and a selfish disposition. The boasted abili¬ 
ties of profligate and corrupt characters, arc often 
but the desperate efforts of a distress which has 
overcome all diffidence and restraint, and leads men 
^ to fight their way to promotion, by noise, effrontery, 
and overbearing presumption. 

We all, indeed, love power, and it is a useful im¬ 
pulse which urges us to aspire at eminence; but 
though we may* reasonably wish for a share of 
power, let us learn the virtue not to obstruct its 
salutary opefation in tlie hands of others, merely 
because it is not in oui^own. The truest patriotism 
may often be evinced, by subduing the lust of 
power, by submissive silence, and by cheerful 
acquiescence, in a contented retirement, and in an 
huipble exercise of the private and social virtuea* 

‘ ,The lust of power, like all other lust, is often most 
violent^ diabolical dispositions, and the turbulent 
spirit which it produces is the bane of society. 
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But amidst our cautions, we shall do well con¬ 
stantly to remember that liberty, with all its atten¬ 
dant evils of faction and sedition, is upon the whole,, 
inlinitely more conducive to the hfippiness and to 
the improvement of human nature, than the tranquil 
repose of established despotism. An arbitrary 
government diffuses a benumbing, freezing, sopo¬ 
rific infiuence over the human faculties, espct^ially 
in the middle and lowest walks of life: and thcie 
is no danger or inconvenience which ought not to 
be cheerfully incurred to destroy it from the face 
of the earth. The tree of liberty, so well planted 
and watered in America, will, I hope, flourish more 
and more: and impart many a slip and sucker to 
grow in climates which now appear most ungcnial 
to its cultivation. In our own island, we must never 
neglect the opportunity afforded, by a time of 
distress, to correct the abuses of the constitution, 
and to push back the gigantic strides of power, with 
its auxiliary, corruption. Such are the auspicious 
periods, the golden moments, in which a portion of 
new health is to be infused into the vitals of the 
body politic: such the times in which the people 
themselves ought to amputate excrescences, and 
purge that corrupting influence which contains the 
iseeds of disease and death to a free commonwealth; 
in which the right of election should be communi¬ 
cated to all who pay taxes to a certain amount, 
petty boroughs disfranchised, and counties enabled 
to send a number of members iii* prop 9 rtion to their 
size, wcaldi, and populousncss; in which old Sarum 
should ndf onger be permitte'l to constitute as many 
Yepresei^tatives of the people of England as the 
couniy of ITork, and half as many as Uie metropolis 
eftbempire. ^ , 

It is irapossible to recapitulate all the 
fttggestioas whidi have preceded, or to 
grefll to theni> in the umits of 
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sumcient that a few of the most important poin^r 
4 are touched upon in the conclusion of these vblume%^ 
%ith a view to feave a due jmpression on the muu| 
‘)of the reader^ who may be induced, for want of 
fiomething better, to bestow an idle hour on theiir 
perusal. The subjects, of Behaviour, Letterst| 
Morals, and Politics, have been already mentionedts 
Jt would be a reprehensible oirission not to have 
^reserved a place for a few hints on Religion. 

It appears to me to be one of the most important 
precepts, in foiming our religious principles aml^ 
ideas not fully to depend on the conclusions of' onf' 
own reason; to distrust the accutest understanding ; 
to be really humble; to reverence the opinion# 
received by our forefathers; to remember the short- 
ness of life, the imbecility of human nature, and to 
accept with pious hope, rather than with disputatious 
curiosity, the comfortable doctrines and promises 
oftlio leceived revelation. It will be a great in* 
ducement to this prime virtue of humility, to reflect 
on the diseases and pains both of mind and body' 
incident tq our nature; on the terrible degeneracy 
into which we may fall, when deserted by the graces 
of God ; and, at the same time, on the conso&tiotf 
and improvement of the heart which may be, and i8|i 
derived, under every calamity and ion the bed of i 
death, from sincere devotion; to pray for 
when doubts arise; to beware of that weak aisMl^ 
wicked vanity wh%h ‘instigates the deistical 
accptical pretenders to superior powers of rcasopiiilUy 
to write and publish tneir aophiotical and prcsuaup^ 
<iuous tenets on the national religion. Let us evj 
remember that common, but excellent maxim, 
we can lose nothing but what would butt na, 
indy gain er^ry thing that is valuable, hj iecilvfog) 
h^ble hop^ the religion of 
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*|?poa the iirhole, and aftef all the subtle disqui^ 
Ions of{iroud philosophy; all the intentions lahich 

>e their origin to malice, vanity, or ingenuity; 
thelvliimstoal modes of living and>thinking which 
dictates for the employment of her idle 
f or for the gratification of her fulNblown 
e; the plain virtues, as they are understood by, 
men' of honest hearts and good faculties. 
Improved by a competent education, are the best, 
apeui^y for ct^fort under all the circumstances, 
ift^all situations of human life. Sedentary ana 
‘^elujsu persons may amuse themselves, in tlie reve* 
inactivity, with speculative refinement and 
deal subtleties; but they who ore really wise, 
. earnestly wish to obtain all the happiness of 
‘^l^ich they are capable in this sublunary state, must 
descend from the elevated regions of sophistry, and 
labour to acquire, with the assistance of common 
and common honesty, the virtues of faith, 
jytmility, piety, and benevolence.—I am happy in 
idle opportunity of adding ipy testimony, inconsi- 
Stable as it may be cstc&ned, that all pUps of 
IMtoduct, and prospects of hVippiness, indepei^dent 
these virtues, must terminate in t^amty and 

that these shall supply a pt'rcnnial 
^uot^e of sUch consolation as the world cac 
^thdor give nor take away. 
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